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Tolstoy rdgns supreme as a master 
noveli^ It is not often that the 
novelist who can create on such an 
epic scale can also be a successful 
miniaturist. Tolstoy, however, was an 
admirable exponent of the short story. 

The mastery arose out of Tolstoy’s 
innate genius to create, to write, no 
matter what form was presented to 
him: an epilogue to a great novel, an 
essay on ethics, history, or art, a short 
story. After Anna Karenina Tolstoy 
went through a spiritual crisis, and all 
the short stories of this period collected 
in this volume were written as parables, 
•consciously and quite openly as vehicles 
» for ethical instruction.* But there is 
nothing of the Sunday sermon about 
them. Dr Nikolay Andreyev, Lecturer 
in Slavonic Studies at the University 
of Cambridge, says in his Introduction: 
‘The stories are of impeccable construc- 
tion and are excellent stylistically. It 
is interesting to note how the tenden- 
tiousness in these brilliant short stories 
is expressed. Tolstoy introduces cer- 
tain dominating ideas into each story. 
Riches never do a man any good is a 
motive which is practically universal 
in his stories. It is partioilarly em- 
phasized in “ Elias.” 

‘All these tales, legends, and parables, 
striking in their simplicity and their 
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E VERY M A N , I will go with thee, 
and he thy guide, 

In thy most need to go by thy side 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tolstoy’s fame as a writer rer ts principally on his 
great novels. His greatness is revealed in the wonder- 
fully complex pattern woven by so many characters, 
and in the widely differing scenes, situations, and 
varying psychologies. Here he is supreme — as master 
of the written word — and as the creator of the world 
of Tolstovian characters so vividly realized and true 
to life that they fully justify the claim of those 
who say that ‘the population of Russia consists of 
several hundred million plus the people of Tolstoy's 
books.' 

Tolstoy the short-story writer, however, is no less 
admirable. This aspect of his art is, in many ways, 
one of absorbing interest. IIis laconism, without 
which there can be no art of the short story, is magni- 
ficent. His choice of subject often represents poten- 
tially complicated plans which seem to be embryos 
of a possible retelling on the grand scale. Sometimes, 
on the contrary, they are reminiscent of some particu- 
lar detail of one of the author's ideas. The frequent 
didacticism of Tolstoy's short stones, which is evident 
even in his earliest literary ventures, is of especial 
interest. It is fascinating to observe how Tolstoy 
purposely makes use of all the force of his creative 
talent to emphasize any idea in which he is particu- 
larly interested and how deliberately he varies his 
style in order to do this. 

The short stories collected in this volume take on 
added significance when they are considered in con- 
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junction with the author's life. Chronologically the 
earliest of them 'The Raid' (or 'The Invaders' as it 
is often called) was written in 1852. Tolstoy was in 
the throes of giving up his existence as a carefree 
young man of the world because the exigencies of 
such a life predominated over all his attempts at 
'self-perfection.' He had joined the army and was 
stationed in the Caucasus, a part of the country 
which had already became famous for its associations 
with the romantic school of Russian literature. 
To the enthusiastic Russian reader, the Caucasus 
probably conjured up emotions akin to those 
aroused by Scotland in the admirers of Ossian and 
Walter Scott. For over half a century, the Caucasus 
had been the scene of constant struggle between the 
Russians and the warlike indigenous tribes fired 
with militant Mohammedanism. The Russians were 
striving to pacify the Caucasus in order to fulfil 
their obligations for the defence of Georgia, a state 
which, fearing her neighbours, recognized Russian 
sovereignty at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

The author’s diary shows that it was in April 1852 
that a short story with a Caucasian background first 
began to take shape in Tolstoy's mind. He started 
to write — entitling it ‘A letter from the Caucasus.' 
He already had several other manuscripts on hand. 
At the beginning of July, he dispatched 'Childhood' 
to St Petersburg and this was printed in the September 
issue of the leading literary magazine The Contem- 
porary, It appeared with the title 'History of my 
childhood' over the initials L. N. and for some time 
the editor remained ignorant of the author's identity. 
'Childhood' was a success, and heartened by this 
Tolstoy again betook himself to his Caucasian tale, 
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now renamed ‘The Raid/ He decided to suppress 
‘all that was satirical in it/ and on 26th December he 
sent it off, having previously adjured the editor not 
‘ to cut, add, or change anything in the story/ Four 
months later he received the issue oiThe Conitmporar^* 
in which ‘The Raid* was printed. Tolstoy noted 
bitterly in his diary ‘. . . “The Raid** is reduced to a 
most pitiable condition as a consequence of the 
censor’s changes/ Nevertheless ‘ The Raid ' met with 
great success and was considered a lively and attrac- 
tive piece of writing. In it, as in his other works on 
the Caucasus, there is an autobiographical element 
reflecting Tolstoy's own experiences and observations. 
In January and February 1852 he had taken part in 
military operations against the hillmen and on i8th 
February had narrowly escaped being killed by a 
shell which exploded on striking the wheel of the gun 
which he was sighting. 

Thus for Tolstoy the Caucasus was real and no 
‘Byronic dreamland.* He was enraptured by its 
natural beauty but had no illusions as to the influence 
of that beauty on the people who lived in its midst. 
They were quite ordinary and their emotions wore not 
in the least romantic. Tolstoy writes in his diary a 
few days after the dispatch of ‘ The Raid Every- 
body drinks . . . war is such an unfair and foul affair 
that those who fight try and smother the voice of 
their conscience.* There follows a typical Tolstoyan 
misgiving: ‘ Is my way of life the right one? ' 

In ‘The Raid ' he examined the contradiction which 
includes man and human society in the world of 
nature and yet endows them with the spiritual quirks 
and conflicts which set the human soul apart. In this 
early sketch, war is not yet pilloried with that devas- 
tating clarity which permeates Sev(utopol Tala and 
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War and Peace but there is already an uncompromis- 
ingly honest presentation of the seamy side of military 
life. In ‘The Raid/ Tolstoy puts forward an idea 
which later became one of those which he considered 
most important, i,e. that there is nothing ‘heroic' 
or ‘beautiful' in war or in force: and that it is not he 
who cherishes ambitions to play the hero's part who 
is ‘heroic’ but he who simply gets on with the job 
and does his duty. 

Thesecondstory,‘TheSnow-Storm, 'written in 1856, 
is also a comparatively early work. On 24th January 
1854 Tolstoy spent the night lost in a snow-storm in 
the steppes near Novocherkask. This incident — 
judging by the details given in his diary — he was later 
to use as the basis of the story. ‘ The Snow-Storm ' 
anticipates to a great extent Tolstoy’s future leit- 
motives. To him, the snow-storm is not simply a 
backcloth for ‘romantic’ excitement or terror; instead 
he contemplates his driver, the horses' behaviour, the 
elements, the night, and himself. Later he was to 
return to this theme in ‘ Master and Man ' (for which 
'The Snow-Storm’ acted almost as a preliminary 
sketch) and elaborate on the grandeur and the force 
of natural phenomena, and the weakness and at the 
same time the toughness of man, who, isolated by 
nature from his fellows, turns to inward communica- 
tion with himself. ‘The Snow-Storm' met with 
tremendous success among Tolstoy’s contemporaries, 
who were struck not only by the accuracy and descrip- 
tive force but by the unusual psychological perspica- 
city of the young author. 

He continued in this vein of psychological and 
descriptive realism in The Morning of a Landed Pro- 
prieior, Boyhood, Youth, Sevastopol Tales, The Cutting 
of the Forests, Polikushka, and The Cossacks. They 
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were all links in a creative chain which culminated in 
two tremendous novels: War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina, 

In War and Peace Tolstoy denounces the values 
which he considered false: fame* military conquest, 
romantic strivings after truth and happiness. He 
expresses his belief in the moral value of work, in the 
family, and in nearness to the simple truths of life. 
These positive values he expresses most clearly 
through the medium of the personalities of Pierre 
Bezukhov, Natasha Rostova, and— mainly — Platon 
Karatayev. In Anna Karenina, written between 
1874 and 1878, Tolstoy's genius found full expre‘>sion. 
He subjected human happiness to close scrutiny; he 
laid bare its roots, and showed the diversity of human 
destiny and the conventions which governed it. He 
considered that the best chance of a man attaining 
spiritual stability lay in approaching life from a 
religious and moral standpoint. 

Tolstoy's own varied experience of life added a 
great deal to the quality of his work. A happy poetic 
childhood; the uneven tempo of his youth, service in 
the Caucasus and at the defence of Sevastopol; 
numerous love affairs; his happy family life; his 
teaching work among the peasants; the excitement 
arising from the emancipation of the serfs ; the many 
divergences of opinion with his friends and his recon- 
ciliations with them; his intellectual enthusiasms, 
ranging from Rousseau's optimism to Schopenhauer's 
f)essimism; combating the famine in the Samara 
district in 1873; the thousands of pages of manuscripts 
and the large sums of money which his writing had 
brought him; the great reputation he had earned as 
an author and a reader of men's hearts — Tolstoy had 
experienced all tliis and had assimilated it, and the 

* 469 
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very invigorating result was visible in the outpourings 
of his creative genius. 

Tolstoy searched unceasingly for the meaning of 
existence and at various periods of his life answers to 
his doubts suggested themselves to him. Shortly 
after the publication of Anna Karenina what has been 
termed ‘his spiritual crisis* took place. He recounts 
this occurrence in his Confession (1879-82) — brilliantly 
—as with inexorable nithlessness he lays bare his most 
intimate thoughts. He now felt that whereas he had 
been groping in this direction for a long time he could 
at last begin to see his future more clearly. He 
adopted a new and different attitude to life and this, 
naturally, changed not only his personal outlook but 
also his viewpoint as a writer and thinker. He 
systematized his religious views in a series of articles : 
‘What I believe,’ ‘Critique of Dogmatic Theology,’ 
' The Kingdom of Heaven is within us,’ ‘An Exposition 
of the Gospels,' ‘The Christian Doctrine,’ and in a 
number of other minor works. From them his version 
of Christianity emerges, shorn of all its mystical 
elements as a treatise on ethics. Tolstoy now recog- 
nized only one way of life as worth while: ‘Live 
seeking God and then life will not exist without God.' 
He proceeded to put his ideas into practice, simplifying 
them to facilitate their propagation. The main tenet 
of his doctrines was the non-resistance to evil by force. 

Tolstoy considered that man was directly answer- 
able to God and denied that the Church had the right 
to interfere or mediate. This attitude and his con- 
stant criticism of many aspects of ecclesiastical life 
led inevitably to a conflict with the Russian Orthodox 
Church which ended m 1901 with Tolstoy's excom- 
munication. His ideas conflicted also with all the 
accepted forms of government, be they conservative, 
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liberal, or socialist. In 1904, in answer to an Ameri- 
can newsp>aper, Tolstoy wrote: 'True social improve- 
ment can only be obtained by each separate individual 
attaining a state of religious and moral perfection. 
Political propaganda which deludes people with the 
spiritually ruinous illusion that social improvement 
can be had by changing the outer forms of govern- 
ment usually only serves to halt progress, this is 
evident in all tlie states possessing a constitutional 
government, e.g. France, England, and America.' 

Tolstoy spent much of his time fighting against the 
injustices inherent in hfe in Russia. He strove vainly 
to mitigate the forms of political conflict. He 
appealed for mercy for the murderers of Alexander II ; 
he attacked anti-Semitism, calling the Jews ' brothers’ 
after fearful atrocities had been inflicted on their 
community in Kishinyov by the Russian mob; and 
he wrote 'I cannot keep silence' after the hangings 
subsequent to the revolution of 1905. His contem- 
poraries paid little heed to him. The only matter in 
which he was partially successful was in enlisting 
public support for the Doukhobors. He had many 
fervent disciples both inside and outside Russia. In 
England, his theories were warmly supjwrted by John 
Kenworthy and Aylmer Maude. On the whole, 
however, Tolstoy's theories had a less lasting effect 
on society than his contemporaries imagined they 
would have. 


The changes in Tolstoy's attitude to life, brought 
about by his 'spiritual crisis,' gave rise to the rumour 
in literary circles that he was going mad. Even 
people close to the author who did not understand the 
cause of his new enthusiasms were fearful lest his 
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passion for philosophic and religious problems should 
react on his reason. His founding in 1884 of a pub- 
lisliing house which was to issue his works cheaply in 
order to make them available to the poorer classes was 
considered even stranger, as was Tolstoy's foregoing 
Ins rights as author (on all his works written after 
1881) to further this purpose. 

Tolstoy's desire to reach the masses coincided with 
his wish — intensified as a result of his ' spiritual crisis,' 
although it had always been present in his literary 
'make-up' — to simplify his style and to fight against 
‘prettifying’ his writing. His strong tendency to 
didacticism showed up early in his ‘anti-West’ story 
Lucerne written during his first journey in Europe in 
1857. Turgenev, in a letter to Tolstoy, protested 
strongly about Lucerne, calling it an 'ethical and 
political sermon.' In i860 Tolstoy notes in his diary 
that the thought has occurred to him of the necessity 
for simplicity in his stories so that the literate peasants 
should be able to understand them. Between 1861 
and 1862 his first stones about the life of simple folk 
w<*re VMitten. Under the influence of his growing 
ethical attitude to life he began to write openly 
didactic works under the guise of short stories. In 
1880, in one of his letters he wrote. 'The life of the 
majority — the peasants, pilgrims, and others — who 
understand the purpose of their lives, is clear to me 
and I am very fond of them.’ It is characteristic of 
Tolstoy at this period that he should have chosen to 
express an enthusiastic opinion of one of Dostoevsky’s 
eaily works, Notes from the House of the Dead, in which 
the author concentrated to a great extent on ethical 
problems. Tolstoy said of this work: ‘ I do not know 
of a better book in all modern [Russian] hterature 
including Pushkin.' 
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The split in Tolstoy's character after his ‘spiritual 
crisis' increased, and with it the complications in his 
development as a writer. On the one hand he Wiis a 
philosopher, a religious reformer, a moralist, a didactic 
author, and, more and more frequently, a social 
worker. On the other hand he kept liis interest in, 
and his eagerness for, life and nature. This dualism 
is always evident in Tolstoy and it affected the quality 
of his work, depriving him of impartiality and broad- 
mindedness in his approach to it. Thisc two sides of 
his nature, however, often coalesced in his slioit 
stones. 

With the exception of ‘Master and Man,' all the 
short stories of this period collected in this volume 
were written as parables, consciously and (jiiite ojKMily 
as vehicles for ethical instruction. Several of them, 
eg. ‘That wheieby Men live,' 'The Three Old Men,' 
are Tolstoy's version of oral legends Some of them 
reflect motives of world liteiature 'Croesus and 
Solon.' Some arose as a result of ToMoy's observa- 
tions of everyday hfe, as, for examj)le ' N('glect a hue, 
and 'tuill not be Quenched' or ‘(diildien may be 
Wiser than their Elders.' 

The stories arc of impeccable construction and are 
excellent stylistically. It is interesting to note how 
the tendenciousness in these brilliant shoit stones is 
expressed. Tolstoy introduces certain domin.iting 
ideas into each story. Kk Iics never do a man any 
good is a motive which is practically universal in his 
stories. It IS particularly emphasized in ‘hdias' and 
in ‘How much Land docs a Man re(|uire.' Poverty, 
Tolstoy considered, if it is taken in the right spirit 
allows a man to reach more quickly that 'happy 
condition' which is pleasing to God. This motive 
too is to be found in nearly all the short stones. 
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Pilgrimages and punctilious religious observances are 
not important: what matters is helping other people. 
In 'The Two Old Men/ Elijah did not reach Jerusalem 
but stayed to help a family dying of hunger in the 
Ukraine. Nevertheless Efim, the rich man, saw him 
assisting at the services in the Holy Sepulchre. When 
Efim later learnt about Elijah’s doings in the Ukraine 
he realized that ' God has commanded everyone in this 
world to work until their death in order to pay off in 
love and good works their debt of duty towards their 
fellow men.’ 

In the legend of 'The Three Old Men,' with its 
poetical and lovely rhythmic prose, Tolstoy goes even 
further, and shows how the bishop recognized the 
faith of the three righteous and half-wild old men as 
greater than his own; and having gone, as an instru- 
ment of the Church, to teach, had to acknowledge that 
he had much to learn from them. In ‘The Godson,’ 
the whole problem of pleasing God, as Tolstoy 
understood it, is set out. 'The Candle,' which 
illustrates Tolstoy’s theory of non-resistance to evil 
by force, and the charming legend 'That whereby 
Men live’ develop the idea of God’s wiU and man's 
predestination. 

All these talcs, legends, and parables, striking in 
their simplicity and their descriptive force, clearly 
demonstrate the trend of Tolstoy’s thought after his 
'spiritual crisis.' 

Tolstoy, however, must have sometimes found the 
limits he had imposed on his creative talent irksome. 
Certainly his contemporaries, ranging from his wife 
to his constant rival Turgenev, noticed that Tolstoy's 
interest in life in all its forms could not always be 
confined to the stipulated narrow limits. And, some- 
times, acting against all his concepts, he broke out 
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and returned to his other, purely artistic, manner of 
writing, fascinating his readers with the brilliancy of 
his talent. Thus it was with his perfect story ‘Hadji 
Murat' (which was published posthumously), and 
thus it was with ‘ Master and Man.' From September 
1894 to February 1895 Tolstoy worked doggedly on 
this story (and simultaneously on several other tracts 
of an ethical nature). Its main subject was a victory 
of unselfishness over the dark side of a man's soul. 
Tolstoy wrote to his friend Strakhov about ' Master 
and Man*: ‘ It is so long since I have written anything 
artistic that I really do not know whether it ought to 
be printed. I wrote it with great satisfaction but as to 
publishing it — I am not sure.* Strakhov was delighted 
with the story and persuaded him to allow it to be 
printed. Tolstoy, nevertheless, revised the proofs to 
such an extent that the tyj>e had to be sot up twice. 
The story appeared in March 1895 m three different 
publications simultaneously. 

This story reveals all Tolstoy's genius. The whole 
background of a Russian village is given to perfection, 
as are the forces of nature, the snow-storm, the will to 
live — which IS equally strong in the tliree piotagonists, 
the master, the man, and the stallion. One of the 
most forceful descriptions in the story is the death- 
scene, despite the fact that it was an episode which 
Tolstoy frequently depicted m his stories. What is 
remarkable about it is (in contrast to the hopelessness 
of Ivan Ilych’s death in 'The Death of Ivan Ilych') 
that the master atones for his life by his death in 
saving the life of his servant. There is no idealization 
of the personages in ' Master and Man ' — here is reality 
itself. The details of the description truly come alive : 
the frozen laundry flapping stiffly in the wind, a piece 
of wormwood, projecting out of the snow and swaying 
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violently under the impact of the wind's force, realistic 
and yet symbolic of death and life. 

Be it in a long novel or a short story, in a parable or 
in a legend, Tolstoy invariably gives expression to the 
unchanging and most important purpose of his life; 
his desire to uncover the truth. 

NIKOLAY ANDREYEV. 

1958. 
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MASTER AND MAN 


I 

It was in the seventies, the day after the feast of Saint 
Nicholas in the winter. There had been a festival in 
the parish, and the church sexton, Vassili Andreitch 
Brekhunoff, (who was also a merchant of the second 
guild), had been forced to remain at home, since not 
only was his presence necessary at the church, but he 
haa been receiving and entertaining some of his friends 
and relations. Now, however, the last of his guests 
had departed, and he was able to get himself ready to 
visit a neighbouring landowner, for the purpose of 
buying some timber for which he had long ocen in 
treaty. He was in a hurry to be off, lest rival buyers 
from the town should deprive him of this eligible 
bargain. The only reason why the young landowner 
had asked ten thousand roubles for the timber was 
that Vassili Andreitch had offered him seven — and 
seven represented about a third of its value. Perhaps 
Vassili might have gone on haggling still further (for 
the wood was in his own district, and there was a 
recognized agreement between the local merchants 
and himself that one merchant should not bid against 
another in the same district), were it not that he had 
heard that the Government forest contractors were 
also thinking of coming to treat for the Goviatchkinsky 
timber, and therefore he had better make up his mind 
to go at once and clinch the matter. So, .xs soon as 
ever the festival was over, he took seven hundred 
roubles of his own out of the strong-box, added to 
them two thousand three hundred more out of the 
church funds which he had by him (making three 
thousand in all), and counted them carefully. Then he 
placed them in his pocket-book and got ready to go. 

Nikita — the only one of Vassili’s workmen who was 
not drunk that day— ran to put the horse in. Nikita 
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was not drunk that day for the reason that he had 
formerly been a toper, but, after pawning his jacket 
and leather boots for drink during the flesh-eating 
days, had suddenly foresworn liquor altogether, and 
drunk nothing during the second month. Even on 
the present occasion he had kept his vow, in spite of 
the temptation of the liquor which had flowed in all 
directions during the first two days of the festival. 

fie was a muzhik of about fifty, and hailed from a 
neighbouring village — where, however, it was said 
that he was not a householder, but had lived most of 
his life among strangers. Everywhere he was valued 
for his handiness, industry and strength, as well as, 
still more, for his kindly, cheerful disposition. Yet 
he had never remained long in any one place, since 
twice a year, or more, he had been accustomed to get 
drunk, and at those times would not only pawn every- 
thing he possessed, but grow uproarious and quarrel- 
some as well. Vassili himself had dismissed him more 
than once, yet had always taken him on again because 
of the store which he set by his honesty, care for 
animals, and (most important of all) cheapness. In 
fact, Vassili allowed Nikita a wage, not of eighty 
roubles a year — the true market value of such a 
workman — but of forty only. Moreover, this wage 
was doled out irregularly and in driblets, as well as, for 
the most part, not in cash at all, but in the form of goods 
purchased at a high price from Vassili’s own store. 

Nikita’s wife, Martha — a rugged dame who had once 
been good-looking — lived at home with their little 
lad and two girls, but never invited her husband to 
come and see her; since, in the first place, she had lived 
foi the last twenty years with a cooper (originally a 
muzhik from a distant village who had come to lodge 
in the hut), and, in the second, because, although 
she could do what she liked with her husband 
when he was sober, she dreaded him like fire when 
he WMS dnink. Once, for instance, when drunk at 
home he had seized the occasion to avenge himself 
u[)on his wife for all his submissiveness to her when 
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sober by breaking into her private box, possessing 
himself of her best clothes, laying all the go\Mis and 
other gewgaws upon the wood-block, and cliop- 
ping them into shreds with an axe. Yet all his 
earnings were handed over to Martha. Never once 
had he disputed this arrangement In fact, only a 
couple of days before the festival she had driven over 
to Vassili’s store, and been supplied by him with white 
meal, tea, sugar, and a pint ol lodka, to the value of 
three roubles, as W'ell as with five roubles in c.ish— for 
all of which she had thanked Vassili as for a particular 
favour, although, as a matter of fact, Vassili was in 
Nikita’s debt to the extent of at least twenty roubles. 

“ What agreement need you and I make together? ” 
Vassili had said to Nikita. “ Take what you need as 
you earn it. I don’t do business as other folks do — 
keep my creditors w'aiting, and go in for detailed 
accounts and deductions and so on. You and I can 
trust one another. Only serve me well, and 1 shall 
never fail you." 

In saying this, Vassili really had believed that he was 
being good to Nikita, for he could speak so persuasively 
and had always been so entirely supported in his de- 
cisions by his dependents, from Nikita upwards, that 
even he himself had come to feel comfortably per- 
suaded that he was not cheating them, but actually 
benefiting them. 

“ Yes, yes, I understand you, Vassili Andreitdi," 
Nikita had replied. "I undeistand >ou |>erf(at!y 
well, and will serve and work for you as for my own 
father." 

Nevertheless Nikita had not been ignor.int that 
Vassili w'as cheating him. He had only felt that it 
would be no use las trying to get a detailed account 
out of his master, and that, in default of another 
place to go to, he had better grin and bear it and take 
what he could get. 

So, when ordered to harness the horse, Nikita pro- 
ceeded to the stable in his usual cheerful, good-natured 
manner, and with the usual easy stride of his rather 
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waddling legs. There he took down from a peg 
the heavy headstall, with its straps and tassels, and, 
rattling the bit against the side-pieces, proceeded 
to the stall where the horse was standing which he 
was to get ready. ‘ 

“ Oh ho, so you find time long, do you, my little 
beauty? ” he said in reply to the low wliinny of 
welcome which greeted him from the shapely, mid<he- 
sized, low-rumped, dark-brown stallion cob which 
was the sole occupant of the loose-box. 

“ Nay, nay,” he went on. ” You are in a hurry to 
be off, I daresay, but I must water you first.” (he 
always spoke to the animal as one might speak to a 
being capable of understanding human speech). 
Then, having wiped the sleek, though dusty and 
harness-piled, back of the cob with a cloth, ne ad- 
justed tne headstall to the handsome young head, 
pulled the ears and forehead-tuft through, let down 
the halter, and led the animal out to drink. As soon 
as Brownie had picked his way gingerly out of the 
dung-heaped stall he grew lively and threw up his 
heels, pretending that he wanted to kick Nikita as the 
latter trotted beside him to the water-trough. 

“Quiet then, quiet then, you little rascal!” ex- 
claimed Nikita, though well aware that Brownie was 
taking good care to throw out his hind leg in such a 
manner as only to graze Nikita’s greasy fur coat, not 
strike it direct — a trick which Nikita always admired. 
Having drunk his fill of cold water, the animal snorted 
as he stood twitching his strong, wet lips, from the 
liairs of wliich the bright, transparent drops kept 
dripping back into the trough. Then he stood 
motionless for an instant or two, as though engaged 
in thought, and then suddenly gave a loud neigh. 

“ You don’t want any more. You w'ouldn’t get it 
even if you did, so you needn’t ask for it,” said 
Nikita, explaining his conduct to Brownie with ab- 
solute gravity and precision. Then he set off running 
back to the stable, holding the spirited young cob by 
the halter as the animal kicked and snorted £dl across 
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the yard. None of the other workmen were about— 
only the cook’s husband, who had come over for tlie 
festival from another village. 

“ Go in, will you, my boy,” said Nikita to this 
man, “ and ask which sledge I am to get ready— the 
big one or the httle one? ” 

The man disappeared into the house (which was 
iron-roofed and stood upon a raised foundation), and 
returned in a moment with a message that it was the 
little sledge which was to be used. Meanwhile Nikita 
had slipped the collar over the cob’s head and ad- 
justed the brass-studded saddle-piece, and was now 
walking, with the light-painted douga' in one hand 
and the end of the cob’s halter in the otlier, towards 
the two sledges standing beneath the shed. 

” If the little sledge, then the little sledge,” he re- 
marked, and proceeded to back the clever little animal 
into the shafts (it pretending meanwhile to bite him) 
and, with the other man’s assistance, to harness it to 
the vehicle. When ail was ready and there remained 
only the reins to be put on, Nikita sent his assistant 
to the stable for some straw, and then to the store- 
house for a sack. 

” There now, that will do,” said Nikita as he stuffed 
into the sledge the freshly-cut oaten straw which the 
man had brought. ” But nay, nay” (to Brownie). 
” You need not prick your ears like that! — Well, 
suppose we put the straw so, and the sack on the top 
of it. Then it will be comfortable to sit upon,” — and 
he suited the action to the words by tucking the 
edges of the sack under the straw disposed around the 
seat. 

” Thank you, my boy,” he added to the cook’s 
husband. ” Two pairs of hands work quicker than 
one.” After that he buckled the loose ends of the 
reins together, mounted the splashboard, and drove 
the good little steed, all impatient to be off, across 
the frozen dung of the yard to the entrance-gates. 

* The curved Irame, filled with bells, which surmounts the coilmf 
in Russian harness. 
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" Unde Mikit, Unde Mikit ! '' came the shrill little 
voice of a seven-year-old boy from behind him, as the 
youngster ran hastily out of the porch into the yard— 
a youngster who was dressed in a short jacket of black 
fur, new white bast shoes, and a cosy cap. Let me 
get up too," he implored, fastening his jacket as he 
ran. 

" Well, well! Come here then, my dear," said 
Nikita, pulling up. Then, seating his master's pale, 
thin little son behind him, he drove the boy, beaming 
with pleasure, out into the street. 

It was now three o’clock in the afternoon and 
freezing hard, the thermometer registering only ten 
degrees; yet the weather was dull and gusty, and fully 
half the sky was covered by a low, dark bank of cloud. 
In the courtyard the air was still, but directly one 
stepped into the street outside the wind became more 
noticeable and the snow could be seen twirling itself 
about in wreaths as it was swept from the roof of a 
neighbouring outbuilding into the corner near the 
bath-house. Hardly haa Nikita returned through the 
gates and turned the cob’s head towards the steps 
when Vassili Andreitch — a cigarette between his lips, 
and a sheepskin coat upon his shoulders, fastened 
tightly and low down with a belt — came out of the 
house-door upon the high, snow-trampled flight of 
steps, making them creak loudly under his felt boots 
as he (lid so. 

Drawing the last whiff from his cigarette, he threw 
down tile fag end and stamped it out. Then, puffing 
the smoke out of his moustache, he glanced at the cob 
as it re-entered the gates, and began to turn out the 
corners of his coat-collar in such a way that the fur 
should be next his face on either side (his face was 
clean-shaven, except for a moustache), and yet not 
liable to l>e fouled with his breath. 

“ So you have managed it, you little monkey? " he 
exclaimed as he caught sight of his little boy seated 
in the sledge. Vassili was a little animated with the 
wine which he had been drinking with his guests, 
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and therefore the more ready to approve of all that 
belonged to him and all that he had done in life 
The aspect of his little son at that inonient--of (he 
little boy whom he intended to be his heir-afforded 
him the greatest satisfaction as he stood blinking at 
him and grinning with his long teeth. In the porch 
behind Vassili stood his pale, thin wife, Vassilia 
Andreitcha. She was enceinte, and had her head 
and shoulders muffled up in a woollen shawl, so tliat 
only her eyes were visible. 

“ Had not you better take Nikita with you? ” she 
said, stepping timidly forward from the porch. 
Vassili returned her no answer, but merely frowned 
angrily as though somehow displeased at her words, 
and spat upon the ground. 

“You see, you will be travelling with money on 
you,” she continued in the same anxious tone. ” Be- 
sides, the weather might grow worse.” 

“ Don’t I know the road, then, that I must needs 
have a guide wath me? ” burst out Vassili with that 
unnatural stiffening of his lips which niaiked his inter- 
course with buyers and sellers when he was particularly 
desirous of enunciating each syllable distinctly. 

“ Yes, do take him, for heaven's sake, I implore 
you,” repeated his wife as she shifted her shawl to 
protect the other side of her face. 

“ Goodness! Why, you stick to me like a bathing- 
towel! ” cried Vassili. ” Where can I find room for 
him on the sledge? ” 

“ I am quite ready to go,” put in Nikita, cheerfully. 

“ Only, someone else must feed the other horsc-s while 
I am away,” (this last to his mistress). 

“ Yes, ves, I will see to that, Nikita,” she replied. 

“ I will tell Simon to do it.” 

“ Then I am to go with you, Vassili Andreitch? ” 
said Nikita, expectantly. 

“ Well, I supjX)se I must humour the good lady,” 
answered Vas^^ili. “ Only, if you go, you had better 
put on a rather better, not to sav warmer, diplo- 
matist's uniform than that,”— and he smiled and 
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winked one eye at Nikita’s fur jacket, which, truth to 
tell, had holes under its two arms, down the back, 
and round the sides, besides being greasy, matted, 
shorn of hooks, and tom into strips round the edges. 

“ Here, my good fellow! Come and hold the cob, 
will you? " shouted Nikita across the yard to the 
cook’s husband. 

No, no, let do it,” cried the little boy, drawing 
his small, red, frozen hands out of his pockets ana 
catching hold of the chilly reins. 

” Don't be too long over your new uniform, please,” 
said Vassili to Nikita with a grin. 

“ No, no, Varjsili Andreitch — I shan’t be a moment,” 
protested Nikita as he went shuffling hurriedly off 
m his old felt boots towards the servants’ quarters 
across the yard. 

Now then, my good Arininshka, give me my 
khalat^ from the stove! I am going with master!^’ 
shouted Nikita as he burst into the hut and seized his 
belt from a peg. The cook, who had been enjoying a 
good sleep after dinner and was now getting tea ready 
for her husband, greeted Nikita cheerfully, and, 
catching the infection of his haste, began to bustle 
about as briskly as he himself. First she took from 
near the stove a shabby, but welhaired, cloth 
khalat, and set about shaking and smootliing it out 
with all possible speed. 

“ You are far more fit to go with the master than 
I am,” he said to the cook, in accordance with his 
usual habit of saying something civil to everyone 
with whom he came in contact. Then, twisting 
about him the shabby, well-worn belt, he succeeded 
first in compressing his not over-prominent stomach, 
and then in drawing the belt with a great effort over 
his fur coat. 

” There you are! ” he said (not to the cook but to 
the belt) as he tucked its ends in. ” You can’t very 
well burst apart like that.” Then, with a hoist and 
much heaving of the slioulders, he drew the cloth 

' A kind of frock-coat. 
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khalat over all (stretching its back well, to give loose- 
ness in the arms), and patted it into place under the 
arm-pits. FinaUy he took his mittens from a shelf. 

Now," said he, " I am all right." 

" But you have forgotten about your feet," cried 
the cook. " Those boots are awful." 

Nikita stopped as if struck by this. 

" Yes, perhaps I ought to ch — " he began, but 
changed his mind, and exclaiming. " No, he nuelit go 
witliout me if I did— I have not far to walk," bolted 
off into the yard. 

" But w'on’t you be cold in that khalat only, Nikita? " 
said his mistress when he reached the sledge. 

"No indeed! How should I? It is very warm," 
answered Nikita as he disjxised the straw over the 
forepart of the sledge in such a manner as would con- 
ceal his feet after he had mounted, and thrust the whip 
(not needed for so willing a steed) under the straw. 

Vassih had already taken his seat, his broad back, 
with its double covering of furs, filling almost the 
entire rear part of the sledge. Then, taking up the 
reins, he flicked the cob with them, while Nikita 
jumped into the forepart of the sledge just as it started, 
and sat leaning forward to the left and sticking out 
one leg. 


II 

The good little cob moved the sledge rapidly along 
with a light creaking of the runners as he trotted at 
a round pace over the well-beaten, frozen piece of load 
leading to the village. 

" Hullo! What have you jumped up for^ " cried 
Vassili, suddenly, clearly enjoying the fact that an 
unauthonzed passenger was trying to fx?rch himself 
upon the runners l^hind. (" Give me the whip, 
Nikita! " he interjected). " 77/ thrash you, you 
young rascal’ Run along home to your mother! 

The boy jumped off. Brownie broke into a gallop, 
but soon changed to a trot again. 
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Kresti, where VassiJi lived, was a hamlet of 
houses only, and when they had got beyond the bla 
smith's hut at the end they at once perceived tl 
the wind was much stronger than they had thoug 
it to be, and that the road ahead was almost invisib 
The track of the sledge became snowed over almo 
as fast as made, and only the fact that the road w. 
a little higher than the ground on either side of 
rendered it at all distinguishable. The snow w< 
whirhng over the whole country-side and blotting oi 
tiic horizon, while the Teliatinsky forest — general! 
dearly visible — now showed only as a dark mat 
looming at intervals through the snow-dust. Tf 
wind was blowing from the left, and kept tumin 
Brownie’s mane over his thick, fat neck and blowin 
his feathery tail, — bound at the top in a plain knot,- 
across his Hank. Owing to the wind, too, Nikita 
tall coat-collar, where he sat on the weather side ( 
the sledge, kept pressing itself tightly against h 
cheeks and nose. 

' The cob can’t get up much of a pace to-da^ 
there’s too much snow on the ground,” said Vassil 
wlio prided himself on the excellence of his steei 
” Once I drove him to Pashutino in half an hour.” 

” What did you say? ” asked Nikita, whose ta 
coat-collar had prevented him from hearing what wi 
said. 

” I said that I have driven to Pashutino in half a 
hour,” bawled Vassih. 

” That’s something to boast of indeed! He’s 
good animal if ever there was one! ” commente 
Nikita, after which they kept silence for a whil 
Vassili, however, was inclined to be talkative. 

” What do you think? I told your wife the otln 
day not to let her cooper drink all the tea,” 1 
bawled once more, in the firm conviction that Nikil 
must be feeling flattered at being talked to by such a 
important and highly-educated man as himself, as vse 
as so greatly taken with his own joke about the coop 
that it never entered into his head that the top 
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might be distasteful to Nikita. HosNever, the latter 
had once more failed to catch his master's for 

the violence of the wind, so Vassih rej^eated hib 
pleasantry at tlie very top of his “ educated voice. 

“God be with her, VassiJi Andreitcli! “ returned 
Nikita when he understood. “ I never inteifere wit.h 
tlieir affairs. She has given me little cause for bLune, 
and, so long as she treats the lad well, I ineiely say, 

' God be with her! ' " 

“ Well, well,” said Vassili, and changed the subject. 
“ Are you going to buy a horse in tlie spring.^ ” he 
continued. 

“ I only wish I could,” replied Nikita as lie turned 
his coat-collar back a little and leant over towaids his 
master. The new topic interested him, and he wanted 
to catch every word. “ My little lad is fast growing 
up and ought to learn to plough, but I have s(juandert‘d 
all my money.” 

“ Well, if you’ll take the low-rump(‘d nag off my 
hands I won’t ask you much for it,” .said \'assili, 
whose spirits w'ere rising, and who therefoie reiuiied 
instincti\ely to lus ruling jxission -the j)assion which 
absorbed his whole hiculties— namely, the puisuit 
of bargains. 

” I would rather vou lent me fiftefui roubles and let 
me go and buy one m the liorsc-inaiket,” answeie<i 
Nikita, knowing full well that the low-rumpvd nag 
which Vassili w.is asking him to buy was worth no more 
than seven roubles at the out'-idf*. but that as soon as 
ever Vassili had handed him over the animal he would 
swear that it was woilh at least twcntvfive, and 
therefore retain about h.ilf a year’s wages to cover the 
amount. 

” The horse is a splendid one,” went on Vassili in 
his precise, businesslike tones. ” I want to do you a 
service as well iis myself. Honestly, now. Hrek- 
hunoff would never do afiy man a bad turn. I would 
rather be out of pocket myself tlian see others so. 
Yes, on my honour. The horse is a magnificent 
one.’* 


B 
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''I am sure of it/* said Nikita with a sigh. 
Then, finding it useless to try and listen further, he 
turned up his coat-collar again, and his face and ear 
became covered in a twinkling. For about half an 
hour they drove in silence. The wind kept getting 
down Nikita's legs and through a hole in his mitten, 
but he hunched his shoulders and breathed into the 
coat-collar muffled over his mouth, so that he did not 
feel the cold very much after all. 

What do you think? Shall we go round by Kara- 
mishevo or straight on? " asked Vassili presently. 
The road by way of Karamishevo was the longer 
and the rougher one, yet, on the other hand, it was 
clearly defined by posts on either side. The road 
straight on was a good deal nearer, but used by few 
travellers, as well as either altogether devoid of posts 
or marked only by small ones which would now be 
almost drifted over. Nikita debated matters for a 
moment. 

“ The road by Karamishevo is longer than the other 
one, but a good deal the easier to drive over," he 
decided at length. 

" Vet, if we go straight on,'* pursued Vassili, wlio 
was inclined towards tlie route he named. " we have 
only to get into the hollow', and then we can’t possibly 
lo'.c our way. It will be si)lendid going thiough the 
foiest." 

" As you wish," said Nikita, and turned up his coat- 
collar again. 

Accordingly Vassili had his w'ay, and after diiving 
about half a verst ' further on, turned to the left where 
a tall young oak tree stood. Its branches and tlie 
few (load leaves which still clung to them were 
being madly dashed about by the wind, which, 
after the turning, met the travellers almost full in 
the face. Tight snow began to fall, and Vassili 
ti'dUened the reins, puffed out his cheeks, and let 
the breath escape slowly from under his moustache, 
while Nikita dozed. They had driven like this in 

* The vrrst=ahovu iwo-thirds ol an Ln^ltsh m>lc. 
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silence for about ten minutes when Vassili gave an 
exclamation. 

“ What IS it^ ” asked Nik.ta, opening Ins eyes. 

Vassili returned no anbvver, but twisted himself 
round to look back. Then he ga/cd ahead. 'I'he 
cob was stiJI trotting along, his flanks steaming with 
sweat. 

“ What is it^ '' asked Nikita again. 

“ What IS It, do \ou say^ " cued in angry 

mimiciy of the (picstion. “ Why, only that I can’t 
see any posts now'. We must be off the road.’' 

” Wait a minute, then, while I go and look for it," 
said Nikita as he leapt hghtly fiom the sledge aiul, 
taking the whip from ixmeatli the straw, went aht'ad 
and towards the lelt~ the side on uhuh he had been 
sitting. 'I he snow' had not been vei\ d(‘(‘p that >ear, 
so that, as vet, the road had been easily pass.ible the 
wiiole wav along, i)Ut heie there weie p.il( lies wln*re it 
reaclu 1 knee-high and sinotheied Nikita’s boot-tops. 
He kept on trying the giound, both with his feet 
and the whip, as he walked along; >ct llie road had 
vanished. 

Well.!* " said \'assih wlicn Nikita returned to the 
sledge, 

“ No road on this side,” answered Nikita. ” I 
must try the other.” 

” 1 heie siMuns to be somet lung dark showing ahead," 
remaiked \'assih. ” (io and see what it is.” 

Nikita did so, and found it to l)c only a spot where 
the naked sprouts of some winter corn sown on 
a piece of black earth were making a daik patch 
on tlie snow as they waved before the wind. Nikita 
circled round to the right, and then returned to the 
sledge again, beat the snow from his khalat boots, 
and remounted. 

” We must go to the riglit,” he said with decision. 
” The wind was on our left a moment ago but now 
it is straight in our faces. Yes, to the right,” he 
concluded with an air of conviction. 

Vassili just managed to catch what he said, and 
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turned the cob in the direction indicated; yet no 
road revealed itself there, although they went on for 
a considerable time. Meanwhile the wind showed no 
signs of dropping, and the snow continued. 

“ Well, we are altogether lost now, Vassili 
Andreitch,” observed Nikita, suddenly, and half as 
though he were pleased at the fact. “ What is this, 
though? ” he went on, pointing to a blackened potato- 
top which was projecting above the snow. Vassili 
at once stopped the cob, which was now sweating 
heavily and moving its stout flanks with difficulty. 

“ Yes, w'hat is it? ” he echoed. 

“ It means that we are on the Zakharovek estate. 
That IS where we have got to.” 

” Surely not? ” exclaimed Vassili. 

” Yes, it is as I say,” insisted Nikita. ” You can 
tell, too, by the sound of the sledge-runners tliat we 
are diiving over a |)otato-field. Look at the bits of 
potato-tops which they have dragged off. Yes, these 
are the Zakharovek market-gaidens.” 

”A fine place to get landed in!” said Vassili. 
” Well, what is to be done now? ” 

” We must keep on going to the right, and we shall 
be sure to come out somewhere or other,” answered 
Nikita. ” If we don’t actually strike Zakharovek we 
shall at all events come across some tenant’s farm.” 

Va^sih assented and drove the cob forward in the 
direction Nikita had advised. They proceeded thus 
foi a considcr.dde time, now coming upon bare grass, 
now upon rough patches of frozen ground, over which 
the sledge went grating loudly. Then, again, they 
would find themselves passing over stubble of winter 
or spimg corn, with the dead straw or sticks of weeds 
projecting above the snow and waving madly before 
the wind. More than once they found themselves 
labouring thiough deep, level, pure-white drifts, with 
nothing whatever showing above the top. All the 
while tiie snow-fall continued and the snow-dust 
whirled about the ground. The cob was evidently 
failing now', for his Hanks were white and steaming 
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with sweat, and he proceeded only at a pace. 

Suddenly he stunihhxl, and then p!unf;ed forward 
into some ditch or f^ullv. WismIi w;is for pulling up, 
but Nikita shouted to hinr 

" Why Go on, go on! We mu^t get him 

out of this. Now then, my l)<‘autv! Now- tlien. iiiy 
j>et'” he went on to the cob encouiaginglv as he 
leapt from the sledge only to stick l.isi in the ditt h 
himself. However, the cob e.xtinated liiiUMdf 
piesentiv, and scrambled bat k onto the fio/en iidge 
which lir.ed the liiink. hAidently it was a ditch dug 
('ut by hand. 

“ Where are we now^ ” (jueried Vasmli. 

" We must find th.it out." ausweied Nikita. “ Let 
us pu^h on a bit, and we sh.dl .mi\e sonu'wla le " 

“Isn’t that the (»o\ i.itt hkinsky foust, suK'h?" 
said Ins mast(‘r pieM-ntly, pointing to sonietiinif; 
bhu k loiuning thiou'Ji the snow .die. id 

“ It tna\’ be. We h.id l>ett<n push on .md find out," 
rejoinial .Nikila :\s a mattei of f.nt. he Icui .ilKsidy 
di'^t ingnished tfie oblong pat< Iks of ^<iin<' willieitMl 
\nu* leaves showing ae tinst the bl i< kin ^s ig the 
obg'Ct in (jiie^di'n. and kiu‘W, tin !< that it was 

more likcK to be a h ilat.ition of s.nnc kind than a 
foiiot, yt he liesitatetl to siM'ak Ix’loie Ik* knew for 
reitani '^nre enough, lhe\ Inid not pioteetled more 
than twi nty N.nds be\on(i th(* cliO h when tiees 
showetl up eleailv Ixdoo* tliein and some mel.HK'lioly 
sound Ih‘( ame andilile, Nikit i had guessed nghtly. 
It w<is not a foiest i1k‘\ h.id ( ome to, l^ut a low of 
tall MiK*-., with a few witlieKsl lea\<’s still qln^(I)ng 
nj>on them IWidently tin v inaik<*d the tnauli of 
a tin I'slnng-lloor. |n^{ as the tiavelh-is had .dnuot 
rcaclieil these vines ,ind <onld tell that the mel.in- 
clioly sound arose futm tlie wind swcejting through 
their rustling leaycN, the rob t<K)k a sudden plunge 
upwards with his foie hoofs, pulled u]) his Innr}- 
qnarters after tlnan turned (o the left, and went on 
with the snow no I iiger reaching to his knees. It 
was the road again ! 
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“Now we have reached it!” exclaimed Nikita, 
“ but the Lord only knows where! ” 

The cob, however, never faltered, but went straight 
ahead along the snow-swept road; until, just as they 
had covered about a hundred yards, there uprose 
before them the rectan^lar outlines of a wattled 
barn, with its roof piled with snow and the snow- 
dust blowing from it in clouds. Passing the barn, 
the road wound back into the wind a little, and they 
found themselves in a snowdrift. A short way further 
on could be seen an opening between two buildings, 
so that it was clear that the road lay through the 
snowdrift, and that the latter must be surmounted. 
Sure enough, they had no sooner accomplished this 
than they found themselves in a village street, in the 
nearest courtyard of which some frozen linen was 
hanging from a hue and rustling distractedly in th^ 
wind. It compiised tw'o shirts (one of them white 
and the other one red), a pair of drawers, some leg- 
gings, and a petticoat, of which the white sliirt was 
particularly abandoned in its antics as it waved its 
sleeves before the wind. 

“ Ugh, the lazy woman— though I am sorry to have 
to say it of her! ” said Nikit.i with a glance at the 
waving shuts. ” To think of not getting one’s linen 
ready loi the festival! ” 


III 

The wind was as strong at the entrance to the street 
as it had been in the o[)en country, and the roadway 
piled with snow, but in the middle of the hamlet 
everything seemed warm and quiet and chccrlul. 
A dog came barking out of a yard, while in another 
yaid an old woman came running from somewhere, 
with her head swathed in a handkerchief, but stopjK^d 
as she was making for the door of the hut and stood 
foi a moment on the thresliold to gaze at the new 
arrivals. From the middle of the village came the 
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sound of gnls singing, and altogether there seemed 
to be less vMud and cold and snosv licie than out- 
side. 

“ Wiy, this must be Grishkino,” said Vassili. 

‘‘ It IS," replied Nikita and Giishkino it was. 

It turned out afterwards tliat they had left the road 
upon their right, and travelled some eight versts at 
a tangent to their former direction —though still 
more or less in the direction of their piojH'r goal. 
Yet (ioviatchkina was lully live veists liom (iiish- 
kino. 

Halfway up the street thev encounteied a tall man 
vs'alking in the rontie of the loadwav. 

Wiio are you?" he ciied as ho sto]>p<'«I. Then, 
recngm/ing Wissili, lie (aught hold of one of the 
shafts, lested lii^ hands upon it, and climbed to 
the seat o( the sledge. It was a fnend of V’assih’s 
named Isai, known as the woist hoisc'-thiel 111 the 
distiiet. 

“ Well, and whiiher is God taking \ou now'? " 
said Isai, sulfuMiig Nikit.i with the smell of the \ odka 
which he had been dnnknig 

" We have Ix'en trviiig to get to (loviatchkina." 

"What a wav to take, then! You should have 
gone by Malakhovo." 

" It's no good saving vvh.it we should have done 
when wc didn't do it." letorted Vassih as he pulled up 
the cob. 

“ ihat is a good anim.il," remarked Isai, looking 
the cob ov'cr, and pas'^mg his hand under the now 
(hooping stump of its stout, knotted tail in his usual 
hoise> manner. " Are }ou going to st.iy the night 
here? " 

" No, my friend. Wc have fiiitluT to go yet 

" You had much better stay Hut who is tliis^ 
Why, if it isn't Nikita Stepanitcli! " 

" Yes, no one else," replied Nikita. " But pray 
tell us, brother, how to avoid losing our way again." 

" How to avoid losing your way again? Why, 
turn back, go nglit along the street, and tlie road is 
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straight in front of you. Don’t turn to the left, 
but keep on until you come nearly to a large village, 
and then— to the right.” 

“ But whereabouts is the turning near that village? ” 
asked Nikita again. ” Is it on the summer or the 
winter road? ” 

” The winter. You will come to a copse there, 
and exactly opposite the copse there stands a tall, 
r<igged oaken post. That is where you are to turn 
off.^’ 

Accordingly Vassili turned the cob's head round, 
and drove off down the street again. 

" You had better have stayed the night here,” 
shouted Isai after them, but Vassili shook up the 
cob and returned no answer. To covei five versts 
of level road, of which two would run through forest, 
seemed an easy enough prospect, especially in view 
of llie fact that the snow now seemed to them to have 
ceased and the wind to have dropped. 

Passing from the street again, with its roadway 
trainjiled hard and showing black here and there 
with patches of fresh dung, they drove past the yard 
where the linen was hanging out to dry (the white 
shut had now paitly torn awav from the line and was 
dangling by one frozen sleeve only), and went on until 
they came to the vine-stocks with their quaintly 
nun milling leaves. Here they ^'cre in the open 
country ag<im— only to discover that the bhz/ard 
had m no way abated, but rather, on the contrary^ 
increased. The road was drifted over ahead, and 
nothing but the posts alongside could keep them from 
leaving it. These posts, too, were dilticult to dis- 
tinguish, since the wind was head on. 

\ assili knit his blows as he l>ent forward to watch 
for the posts, but gave the cob more rein than Ix^fore, 
and tuisted to its Svigacity. Sure enough, the cob 
never falterf^d, but went on turning to the left or 
right, according to the windings of the road, and 
feeling for it widi his hoofs, so that, despite the fact 
that the wind kejit rising and the snow falling ever 
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thicker and thicker, the posts remained plainly visible 
on either side. 

They had been driving hke this for about ten 
minutes when there suddenly hK>ined up something 
black m front of the cob~sometliing which ns\is 
moving along m a tangled whirl of wind diiven snow. 
It was a party of fellow-travellers whom Ihownie 
had outpaced, and the back of whose sledge he had 
actuallv stiuck into with his foie-l.ijuls 

“Pull out! Hi! Look out in liont of you! “ 
came in a chorus of shouts from this vehicle, and 
\'as‘'ili pulled out accordingly. In the sle<!ge weie 
seated three muzhiks and an old woman. I’Aitienllv 
they were guests returning from the village festival. 
One of the men was lashing the snow-coveied llanks 
of their pony with a dry i)ranch, his two (omrades 
were shouting and gesticulating at one another in 
the fore]>art of the sledge, and the old woman - 
muHled up and white over with snow was seated 
motionl'^ss at the back. 

“ \Vh(jse men are you^ “ shouted Vassjh. 

“A-aa-skie!” was all that could be heaid in 
answer. 

“ Lh^ “ 

“ A-a-a-skie! ” re{>eated one of the muzhtks at the 
top of his voice, but it was impossible to distinguish 
{)recisely what he said. 

“ Lay on! Don’t give way to them! “ shouted 
another to the one belabouring tiie pony with the 
branch. 

“ You arc returning from the festival, I sum^ose? “ 

“ They are gaming, they arc gaming! Lay on, 
Semka! Pull out, you! Lay on! “ 

The sledges kept bunijung against each other, 
almost interlocking, and then parting again, until 
linally the muzhik's sledge began to l>c overhauled. 
Their shaggy, fat-bellied, snow-covered pony, blowing 
heavily under its low dou^a, and evidently frantic 
(though in vain) to esca[Xi from the tlagellation of 
the diry branch, kept shuffling along on its stumpy 
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i'‘^s through the deep snow, although at times they 
dlrnost gave way beneath it. Its muzzle— that, 
apparently of a young animal, with its lower lip pro- 
jecting like a fisli's, the nostrils distended, and the 
ears laid back in terror — kept level with Nikita’s 
shoulder for a few seconds, and then began to drop 
bclund. 

Tiiat's what drink will make men do," observed 
Nikita. " Tlie pony will be ruined by treatment like 
that. What Asiatic brutes the fellows are! " 

For several minutes the sobbing of the distressed 
pony’s nostrils could be heard behind them, as well 
as tlie drunken shouts of the muzhiks. Then tlie first 
sound died away, and jiresently the second also. 
Nothing whatever w.is to be heard now except the 
whistling of the wind in tlie travellers’ ears and an 
occasional faint scrape of the runners over patches 
W'hich the wind had sw'cpt bare. 

Ihis contest with the iival sledge had cheered and 
enlivened V<issih, so tliat he diove the cob with gieatcr 
assurance than ever, and without watching for the 
posts at all -leaving matteis, in fact, to the cob 
entirely. Nikita also had nothing to do, so that, as 
usual with him when thus situated, he fell into a 
do/e, m 01 del to make up for ai rears of slee[) at other 
times. Suddenly the cob stop)>cd shoit, almost 
pitching Nikita forward out of the sledge. 

" We luive gone wiong again," said V'assili. 

Mow do you know ? " 

" localise theie are no posts to be seen. We must 
have lelt the road." 

" Well, it we have, I must look for it again," re- 
maikod Nikita abruptly as he got out and began to 
tiiidge about the snow, stepping as lightly as possible 
on the balls of his splayed-out feet. He kept this up 
for a long tune — now disappearing from view, now 
reappeaimg, now vanishing again— and then re- 
turned. 

No road there," he remarked as he mounted the 
sledge. " It must be somewhere ahead." 
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Tiie dusk was now coming on, and although tlu 
>lizzdrd had not increased it alsoliad not lessoned. 

“If only we could hear those muzhiks!" sj^hcd 
'assili. 

“ Tliey won't overtake us now,” replied Nikita, 
for we must have left the load a long way back, 
erhaps they have done the same," he added, as an 
fterthought. 

“ Well, which way now? “ inquired Vassili. 

“ Give the cob his head," advised Nikita, and 
"rhaps he wall take us right. Here, give me the 
ins.” 

\’assili relinquished them none the less readilN 
'cause his hands were half frozen in their w.mn 
ittens. Nikita took the reins, but h't them li(‘ 
iite passively in his fingers, eiuleavoui mg not to give 
lenithe slightest tw itch. In fact, he look keen jileasiiie 
thus trying the intelligence of his favouiite. Snie 
loiigh, after pricking his ears first to the one side 
ui then to the other, the clever animal started to 
an round. 

“ He can almost speak’ “ cued Nikita. “ My word, 
)w well he knovss vs hat to do! On you go, then’ 
n with you! Tchk, tchk’ “ 

The wind was now at their backs again, and it 
emed warmer. 

" All, what a knowing fellow he is’ “ went on Nikita, 
‘lighted with his pet. “ Kiighizenok is strong 
lougli, of course, but an absolute fool, whereas tins 
How — well, see what he found out with Ins ears 
one! No need of telegraphs for him, vvlicn he can 
icll out a road a verst away! “ 

And, indeed, less than Inilf an hour later a black 
)ject — either a W'ood or a village—beg.in to loom 
lead, while the posts reappcaicd on their right, 
acing it beyond doubt that the travellers had hit 
e road once more. 

“ If this isn't Grishkino again! “ exclaimed Nikita 
ddenly. 

And Grishkino it was. On their left showed the 
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barn with the snow-dust blowing from its roof, while 
further on could be seen the clothes-line, with its 
burden of shirts and drawers still fluttering in the 
wind. Once again they drove up the street and found 
everything grow suddenly quiet and warm and 
cheerful. Once again the miry roadway appeared, 
voices and singing became audible, and the dog barked 
as before. The dusk, however, was now so far ad- 
vanced that lights could be seen gleaming in some of 
the windows. 

Half-way up the street Vassili turned the cob’s 
hearl towards a large hut with a double coping of 
bri('ks, and jiullcd up at the steps. Nikita approached 
the gleaming, snow-encrusted window, in the light 
of which the dancing snowflakes glittered brightly, 
and knocked at a pane with the butt-end of his 
whip. 

“ Who is there? ” cried a voice in answer to Nikita’s 
summons. 

“ The Brekhiinoffs from Kresti, brother,” replied 
Nikita. ” Please let us in.” 

Someone could be heard moving away from the 
window, and in another two minutes the sound of the 
inner door opening with a wrench. Then the latch 
of the outer door rattled, and there came out a tall 
old white-bearded muzhik, holding the door half- 
closed behind him to keep the wind from blowing into 
the hut. He was clad in a fur coat, hastily thrown 
over a white hohdavshut, while behind him stood a 
young fellow in a red shirt and tall boots. 

“How IS it with you, Andieitch^” inquired the 
old man. 

“ We have lost our w'ay, my friend ” replied Vassili 
” We tru'd to get to (ioviatchkina, but landed here. 
Then we set off again, and have just mi^^ed the 
road for the second time.” 

“ But how came \<)u to go wrong^ ” asked the old 
man. “ Here, Petnishka — and he turned to the 
young fellow in the red shirt — ” go and open the yard- 
gatcb.” 
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‘‘Certainly/* responded the youngster cheerfully, 
and ran forward out of the porch. 

“ No. no. We must not btop the night,” intei posed 
Vassili. 

” But where can >ou be going now? It is nearly 
dark. You had miirli bettei stay here.” 

” I should have been only too ghul to do so. but I 
simply cannot. Business, \ou see, my Iriend and 
business uon’t w’ait.” 

” Then at least come in and w'arm yourselves with 
some tea,” said the old man. 

” Yes, we might do that,” replied V'assili. “ The 
night w'on't grow any daiker than it is now, for the 
moon will soon be rising. Shall w'e go in and warm 
ourselves, Nikita^ ” 

Yes, I could do with something to waim me,” 
replied xXikita, w'ho was desperately cold, and only 
too eager to thaw his fro/en limbs befoie a sto\e. 

Vassili thereupon enteied the hut with the old man, 
while Nikita drove the sledge tlirough the yaid-gates, 
diilv opened for him bv Betrushka. Und(T the latter’s 
guidaiKe he then led the cob under the loof of a 
shed Ihe shed w.is he.iped high with dung, so that 
the cob’s lofty don^d caught upon a be. mi. wheieuj)on 
the cock and hens which weie roosting there weie 
rnoced to uneasy lluttermgs and scratchmgs of their 
claws, vonio sheep d.utefl away m terna, with miuh 
patt(Ting of their hoofs over the frozen dung, .ind a 
dog whined loudly, then growled m angry ahum, .md 
tmally barked at the intriidiT m puppy f.ishion. 

Niivita had a woid for them all. Hi* beggi'd the 
hens’ pardon, and (juieted them by saying that he 
would not disturb them further, chided the sheep 
for tlieir unreasoning nervousness, and never ceased 
to make overtures to the dog as he tied up his steed. 

We shall \ye all right now,” he said .xs he Ix-'at the 
snow from his clothes. ” Hush, then, how he growls! ” 
he added to the dog. ” It is all right now. yuiet. 
then, stupid! Be quiet! You are only disturbing 
yourself for nothing. We are not thieves.” 
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“ They are what we might call our three domestic 
councillors,” remarked Petrushka as he drew the 
slerlgc under the shed with his powerful hands. 

“ Why ‘ councillors *? ” asked Nikita. 

” Because,” said Petrushka, with a smile, you 
will find it written in Paulson's book* ‘ When a thief 
is sneaking up to a house the dog barks out in his own 
language— wake up! the cock sings out— Get up! 
and the cat starts washing herself— meaning thereby 
to say: A guest is at hand, so let us be ready to 
receive him! 

Petrushka, it seemed, was of a literary turn, and 
knew by heart the only book which he possessed — 
some ])ook or other by Paulson. He was par- 
ticularly fond of it when he had had a little to 
drink— as now — and would quote such extracts 
from it as might seem to him to lit the occasion. 

” That is just right,” observed Nikita. 

” Yes, isn’t it? ” answered Petrushka. *' But you 
are sinijily frozen. Shall I take you in to tea now, 
my boy? ' 

” Yes, by all means,** replied Nikita, and they 
crossed the yard to the hut door. 


IV 

The homestead where Vassili had pulled up was one 
of the richest m the village, for the lamily held no 
less than five lots of land, as well as rented some, 
while in tlie stables stood six horses, three cows, two 
di aught-bullocks, and a flock of twenty sheep. In 
all, there lived around the courtyard of the home- 
stead twenty-two souls — namely, four married sons, 
SIX grandchildren (of whom one — Petrushka — was 
married), two great-grandchildren, three orphans, and 
four daughters- in-law, with their children. In addi- 
tion to these there were two sons employed as w'ater- 
cariiers m Moscow, while a third was in the army. 
At the present moment there were at home only the 
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old man, his wife, the second of the mnrried the 
elder of the two sons who worked at Mo<;coa (come 
over for the festival), the vauous wives and children, 
and a neighbouring gossip. 

It was one of those rare households which are still 
to be found undivided, yet one in which theie were 
already at w'ork those deep-rooted internal dissiMiMons 
which generally originate among the women of a 
family, and which would break uj) this faiiiih also in 
time. 

Over the table in the hut there hung a shaded lamp, 
throwing a clear light upon the <Tock<i\ Indow, 
upon a bottle of vodka, and upon sundry viands, as well 
as over the clay walls of the room. In one coi ner -- the 
“corner beautiful" — there hum' senne iA’oms, wath 
pictures on cither side of them. In tlu‘ pkn c of honour 
at the taiile sat \’assili. stripped now to li:> black 
undcr-jacket, and chewing his fio7on m<m^ta(he as 
he gazed round the hnt and at about him 

with his prominent, haw’klike ey(‘s Next to liiin sat 
the bald, wliitc-bcardcd head of the fainil\ (diesscd 
in a white shirt of home rnanufactuu'). while, lurther 
on, were the son who liad ( ome over from Moscow for 
the festival (straight-barked, square-shoiilch ri d, and 
wearing a similar shirt to his fathei's, but of (im r 
material), a second square-shouldcaed son (tlu‘ cddi'st 
of those living at home), and, lastly, the neighhonr— 
a red-haired, lanky muzhik 

'riiese muzhiks had had their supper and vodka, 
and were just about to drink tea when the travellers 
arrived. Consequently, the samovar on the floor by 
the stove was already boiling. Near the stove, 
also, and in shelf-hunks could be seen various children, 
while the old woman — her face covered in excry 
direction with fine wrinkles, furrow ing even her lips-- 
bustled about l>ehind Vassili. As Nikita entered the 
hut she was just taking her guest some vodka, which 
she had poured out into a tumbler of thick glass. 

“ You must not refuse it, Vassili Andrcitch," she 
said, “ No, you really must not. You need some- 
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thing to refresh you. Drink it down, my dear 

Sir.” 

Nikita found himself greatly excited by the smell 
of the especially now that he was so cold and 

hungry. He knit his brows and, shaking the snow 
from his hat and khalat, halted for a moment before 
the xkon%, with his eyes turned away from the com- 
pany. He crossed himself three times and made a 
genuflexion, after which he turned first to his host and 
saluted him, then to those present at the table, and then 
to the women standing by the stove. Finally, with a 
general greeting of ” A merry festival to you all! ” 
he started to take off his Mala/— though still without 
looking at the tabic. 

Hut you are frozen all over, my brother! ” cried 
the eldest brother as he stared at Nikita's snow-caked 
eyes, beard and face. For answer, Nikita divested 
himself of liis khalat, shook it out, and hung it over the 
stov(‘; after which he at length approached the table. 
Ofh'red vodka, he had almost taken the glass and tilted 
the fragrant, shining liquor into his mouth, when he 
glanced at Vassili and remembered the pawned boots, 
as well as the cooper and the young son for whom he 
had promised to l)uy a horse m the sjinng. So he 
ended by declining the vodka with a sigh. 

” I would rather not drink it. I thank you humbly,” 
he said with knitted brows, and seated himself on a 
bench by the wundow, 

” Hut why? ” asked the eldest brother. 

” Because I would rather not, I would rather not,” 
Nikita replied without raising his eyes as he squinted 
down at nis short beard and moustache and thawed 
the icicles out of them 

It does not suit him,” put in Vassih, smacking 
his lips over a cracknel w’ashed down wuth vodka. 

” Well, give me the tea-jM)t, then,” said the kindly 
old woman. ” I wall get you some tea, for you must 
b(! tio/cn W’hy are you so long with the samovar, 
iny good women? ” 

” It IS quite ready,” retorted one of the younger 
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ones as she wiped the covered satfinvar with a napkin 
Then, raising it with some difficulty, she came and 
plumped it down on the table 

Meanwhile, Vassili had been relating how he and 
his companion had missed their way, wandered about, 
fallen in with the drunken muzhtks, and twice returned 
to the village His hosts marvelled at tlie storv. and 
then went on to explain how and w.iere they had gone 
wrong, who the drunken muzhiks had been, aiul the 
route which Vassili and Nikita must take when they 
set off again. 

“ Why. even a child could find the way as far as 
Moltchanovka." said the neighbour; " and, once 
there, you only have to hit the turning m*ar the 
village. You will see a copse there. To think that 
you never got so far! " 

“ Hut hadn’t you better stay the niglit lieie^ ” jiut 
in the old woman, persuasively. “ The women shall 
get you a bed ready.” 

” Yes, do so, for if you w'crc to get lost again it 
might be a ternlde business,” added her husband. 

” No, no, I really cannot, my gocui friend.” replied 
Vassili. ” Business is laisuu'ss Delay an hour, and 
you lose a year,” he added, remembering liie timber 
and the rival buyers wdio might forestall him. ” Shall 
w'e go now? ” (this last to Nikita). 

Nikita returned no answer for a moment, and setuned 
absorbed in the task of thawing out his b(*ard and 
moustache At length he muttered grufily 

” It would hardly do to get lost ag.iin, would it? ” 

As a matter of fact, he w-as gruff Ihm aus(‘ he w-anted 
the vodka so badly, and the only thing wliah would 
assuage that yearning of his was tea- -whuh he had 
not yet been offered. 

” But we need only to reach tliat turning,” pro- 
tested Vassili, ” and w'e simply caul lose our way after- 
wards. From there onwards it will be all forest road.” 

” Well, it IS for you to say, Vassili Andreitch,” 
said Nikita a.s he took the tumbler of tea now proffered 
him. ” If we must go, we must, that’s ail.” 
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" Drink up the tea, then, and quick march.” 

Nikita said no more (although he shook his head 
disapprovingly), but poured the tea out care'ully into 
the saucer and began to warm his work-swollen 
fingers in the steam. Then, having bitten off a crumb 
from his Jumj) of sugar, he bowed to his hosts, said 
A good healtJi to you alJ! ** and poured the grateful 
liquid down his throat. 

“ If only we had someone to guide us to the turn- 
sighed Vassili. 

“ n managed." ^aid the eldest brother. 

1 ctrushka could harness a horse and go with you 
as far as that." 

" Harness up. then, brother, and my best thanks 
to you. exclaimed Vassili. 

" And to you also, good sir." said the hospitable 
oMwoman. We have been only too pleased to see 

r -1 harness the mare" 

ordered the eldest brother. 

. well ’’ rr])lied Petrushka smilingly as he 

sei7od his rap from a peg and depai ted. ^ ^ 

vvhilst the horses were being got leadv the con- 

nmt '"ter- 

. . . nn l H window. It 

n,M,u? ^ I ‘ complaining to the 

IK ighhoiir (who was also the local starosta ') about his 

hnt'i* ''‘l’"' '°i festival, 

but l ad given his wife a I'rcnch shawl. 

adavs I'lf ’’‘'rr'*' out of hand now- 

adays. said the old man. 

Indwl they are ' ” agreed the neighbour. ” There 

C ever T''; ‘oo 

cl(\ir Look at Demotchkin, who broke his father’s 

of course day— aU through his being too clever, 

othc?of'lh''.^‘ li^toning and looking from one to the 

oin in tu With an ev.dcnt desire to 

jom in the conversation, but he was too lull ol tea to 

• The village headman* 
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do so, and therefore merely nodded his head approv- 
ingly at intervals. He had drunk tumbler after 
tumbler of tea, until he had grown warmer and 
warmer and more and more good-humoured. 'I'he 
conversation lasted for quite a Jong time on this 
subject — on the evil of dividing up families— and 
proved too absorbing to be successfully diverted, 
so that in time it passed to the dissensions in this 
particular household — to the separation wliieh the 
second son (wlio had been sitting by nuanwhile 
and maintaining a sullen silence) was demanding. 
Evidently it was a moot point, and the question 
above all others which vas exercising the household, 
yet politeness had hitherto prevented the family 
from discussing such a private affair before strang(‘is. 
At length, however, the old man could not forbear, 
and with tears in his voice vent on to say that, so 
long as he lived, he would never permit the separa- 
tion; that he maintained his household to the glorv 
of God; and that, once it were divided, it would 
become scattered all over the w'orld. 

“ Yes, that is what haj^peiied to the Matvieffs," 
ol)served the neighbour. “ They w’cre a cointortable 
household once, but separated— and now not a single 
one of them has anything left." 

“ That IS what you desire for us, I supjwse? " said 
the old man, turning to lus son. 

The son returned no answ'er, and an awTw'aid 
silence ensued until interrupted by Petrushka, who 
had duly harnessed las Iiorse and Inam back in 
the hut for some minutes past, smiling the whole 
time. 

“ It reminds me of a falde in Paulson,” lie said 
** A father gave his son a broom to tear across. None 
of them could tear it; but, twig by twig— w'ell, that 
was easy enough. So also it will be m our case," he 
added with a broad smile. “ But I am quite ready 
to start now." 

" Then, if you are ready, let us be off," said Vassili. 
" About that separation, good grandfather — do not 
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give in. It is you who have made the household, and 
therefore it should be you who are master of it. If 
necessary, refer the matter to the mtrovou^ He 

would settle it for you.'" , . 

"Ihit to behave like this, to behave like this! 
cried the old man, with unrestrained grief, '' There is 
no living with them. It is the Devil's doing entirely." 

Meanwhile Nikita, his fifth tumbler of tea swallowed, 
had jilaced the empty glass by his side instead of 
returning it, in the hope that he would be given a 
sixth. Hut th(‘re was no more water left in the sam- 
ovar, and so the hostess brewed no more tea. while 
Vassili was already putting his fur coat on. Accord- 
ingly, there being nothing else for it, Nikita rose, re- 
placed his lump of sugar (which he had nibbled on 
every side) in the sugar-basin, wiped his perspiring 
face with the lappet of his jacket, and went to put on 
his khalal, liiis done, he sighed heavily. Then he 
thanked and took h'ave of his hosts and left the warm, 
bright living-room for the cold, dark porch, which was 
rattling with the wind which hurtled through it and 
which had drifted tlie snow through the chinks of the 
(piakuig outer door until it lay in heaps upon the floor. 
Tlu'iue he passed into the dark courtyaid. 

Hetrushka, clad m a sheepskin jacket, was standing 
by his hor^e in the middle of the yaid and smilingly 
quoting some verses tioiii Paulson: 

“ 1 !i<' lowtrini^ t<?n)pest hides the sky, 

I h> whirlvMtul brings the tlriving snow ; 

N'lw likr ,i vm 1(I It (loth cry, 

Now like A child a whimpers low.’' 

Nikita nodded his head approvingly and unhooked 
the reins, while the old man brought a lantern into 
the porch to guide Vassih to the sledge. He tried 
to light him with it, but it was blown out in a twankling. 
K\on m the yaid it was easy to tell that the storm w'as 
woise than ever. 

" What feartul weather! " thought Vassili to him- 
selt. " Perhaps we shall never get there. However, 

‘ The local magi:>traie 
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there is business to be thought of. J^e<;ides, I have 
got mysell ready now, and my host's horse has been 
put in. God send we get there, though! " 

The old man likewise was thinking tliat it would 
be better for them not to set out, but lie had already 
tried to dissuade them, and they had not listened to 
him. It would be no use asking them again. 

“ Perhaps, too, it is only old age which makes me so 
nervous, and they will arrive saiely,” he thouglit. 
“ Let us ourselves at least go to bed in the meanwhile. 
Enough of talking for to-night." 

Petrushka, at all events, had no thought of danger. 
He knew the load and the whole neighluiuihood loo 
well for that. Moreover, he had been giisitlv put u})on 
his mettle by the couplet about the whiilwind and 
the snow, w'hich seemed to him to (les( nbe with ex 
traordinary exactness what was to be seen iii (he 
yard. As for Nikita, he had no wish to go at all, but 
he had been too long accustomed not to }i.i\e his 
own w'av and to serve others; so that in the end 
there was no one to pi event them lioin setting 
out. 


v 

Vassili walked through the porch, peered about in 
the darkness till he disccined where the sh-dge was, 
took the reins, and climbed in. 

" All light m front* " he cried. Petrushka, kneel- 
ing in Ins owm sU'dge, stalled his horse, and l^iownie, 
with a loud neigh as he scented the niaie in Iront of 
him, dashed away aftei her. They issued thus into 
the village street, passed the outskiits, and took the 
same road as before— the road which ran j)ast the 
yard with the frozen linen (althougii th(‘ linen was 
quite invisible now), past the barn he<qx‘d with 
snow, and from the g.ibles of which a cloud of 
snow-dust kept blowing, and past the lx?nding vines 
walh their mysterious murmunngs and [apings. 
Then once more me travellers were launched upon a 
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sea of snow, which raged both above and below them. 
The wind was so strong that when it w^ upon their 
flank and their wrappings filled before it, it actually 
careened the s’edge to one side and threw the cob 
out of his stride. Petrushka kept shouting en- 
couragement as he drove his stout mare ahead of 
them, while the cob followed her closely. 

After about ten minutes’ driving, Petrushka turned 
aside and shouted sometliing, but neither Vassili nor 
Sikita could tell what he said for the sound of the 
mnd. They guessed, however, that they had reached 
the turning. Sure enough, Petrushka had wheeled 
to the right, and the wind, which had hitherto been 
chiefly on their flank, now met them full in the face, 
whilst something could be seen showing black through 
the snow on their right hand. It was the copse which 
marked the turning. 

“ (iod go with you! ” cried Petrushka. 

“ Thank you, thank you, Petrushka! ” 

“ The lowering tempest hides the sky," shouted 
the lad once more, and vanished. 

" (h)odncss, what a poetry-spouter! " remarked 
Vassih as he started the cob again. 

" Yes, he is a line young fellow, a real honest 
muzhik," returned Nikita, and they went on. In 
oidei not to squander the warmth engendered by the 
tea which he had drunk in the hut, Nikita wiappcd 
himself up well, hunched his shoulders until his short 
bcaid covered Ins throat, and sat perfectly silent. 
In front of him he could see the two dark lines of the 
shafts forever cheating his eye, and looking to him 
like the ruts of a beaten road; the cob’s tossing flank 
and knotted, wind-blown tail, and, further ahead, 
the animal’s lofty douga, nodding head and neck, and 
dishevelled mane. At intervals posts would leap 
into sight, and he would know that the sledge was 
still keeping the road and that there was nothing for 
him to do. Vassih held the reins loosely, leaving it to 
the cob to guide himself. Nevertheless, although 
Brownie had had a long rest in the village, he went 
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unwillingly, and as though he would like to turn aside 
at any moment, so that Vassili frequently had to 
straighten him again. 

“ There goes a post on the right — two— three,*’ 
counted Vassili. “ And there is the forest in front/’ 
he went on to himself as he gazed at something show- 
ing dark ahead of them. However, what had seemed 
to him a forest proved to be only a busii. This they 
passed, and had covered another fifty yards or so - 
when, behold! there was neither forest nor a fouith 
post to be seen! 

“ Never mind; we shall be at the forest in a 
moment,'* thought Vassili as, excited by the voJkd 
and tea. he jerked the reins again instead of pulling 
up. The willing, docile animal olH“\e(l and, now at 
an amble and now at a model .ite tiot, went whither 
he was dnven, although he knew that it was in the 
wTong direction. Another ten minutes passed, and 
still there was no forest. 

“ We have missed the road again! '' exclainu'(l 
Vassili, at last pulling up. Without speaking, Nikita 
descended from the sledge, and, .ifter tucking up Ins 
kJtalai, which somctiincs clung to him .ind sonu^tiines 
flapped u{) and down, accoiding to the strength of the 
gusts of wind, began to llouiultT .ibout over the 
snow. First he tiied the one side, and then the other, 
and thrice vanished altogether. At l.ist, liowi'vcr, 
he returned, and took the reins from Vassih’s hands. 

“ We must go towards the right.” he said brus(juely 
and decisively as he turned the < in th.it rlirection. 

” Very well, if to the right, to the iiglit,” agroi'd 
Vassih as he surrendercal the reins and thrust his 
numbed hands up his slccxes. Nikit.i s.nd nothing 
more beyond crying, ” Non do your best, iny pet' ” 
to the col). Nevertheless, the animal moved forward 
only at a foot’s pace, in spite of all Nikita's shaking 
of the reins. The snow* was knec-deep in pkices, and 
the sledge moved through it in jerks with each stride 
of the animal. Presently Nikita took up the whip, 
which had been liangmg over the splash-board, and 
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used it once; whereupon the good cob, unused 
to Its lash, plunged forward and broke into a trot 
—only, however, to subside again into an alternative 
amble and walk. They proceeded thus for about 
jive minutes. It was so dark, and there was such a 
swirl of snow both around them and on the ground, 
that it was scarcely possible for them even to see the 
col/s don^a. Sometimes, indeed, it was almost as 
though the sledge were standing still and the ground 
gliding backwards from it. 

Suddenly the cob stopped short, as though he had 
scented something in front of him. Nikita threw 
down the reins and leapt lightly out, m order to go to 
the cob’s head and sec what he was jibbing at; but 
hardly had he taken a single stride ahead of the animal 
when his legs shot up and he rolled down some steep 
declivity. 

“ Phew, phew, phew! ** he kept exclaiming all 
the time he was descending and tiying in vain to stop 
himself, but his course was only arrested when his 
legs ploughed their way into a deep snowdrift at the 
bottom, while, shaken by his struggles, the drift 
ovei hanging the bank above him descended upon his 
head and crammed a laige poition of its mass down 
the back of his neck. 

“ What a one you are, then! " said Nikita, reproach- 
fully, both to the snowdiitt and to the ravine, as he 
attempted to shake the snow out of his coat-collar. 

" Nikita, Nikita! ” came in a shout fiom Vassili 
above, but Nikita sent no answering call. lie was 
too biisv for that, for he was employing all his energies 
111 shaking himself and searching for the whip, which 
had rolled away somewhere while he was shooting 
down the declivity. Having found it at last, he tried 
to leascend at the spot where he had come down, but 
found it impossible to do so, since he ineicly slid back 
with each successive attempt; so that finally he was 
forced to proceed along the bottom to find a way out. 
Nevertheless, only a few vaids from the point where 
he had descended he found a place where he managed 
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to creep up on all fours, after which he began to walk 
along the edge towards the spot where he judged the 
cob to be. Both cob and sledge were wholly invhible, 
but inasmuch as he w’as walking against the wind.' 
he could hear Vassili’s shouts and Brownie’s welcom- 
ing neigh some moments before he actually caught 
sight of them. 

“ I am coming, I am coming,” he exclaimed. ” Why 
make such a fuss about it? ” 

It was not until he was almost upon the sledge that 
he was able to distinguish tlie cob, with Wissih stand- 
ing beside it — the latter looming veiy huge in the 
obscurity. 

” How the devil did you manage to lose vouis( H> " 
began his master, angrily. “ We must tuin hack and 
at least try to return to Grishkino.” 

” I should lx? only too glad.” letoiled Nikita. 
” But which way are w'e to go^ If we tall into this 
ravine we might never get out of it again. I nuM'lf 
have just found it prc'tty haul to do m)." 

” Yet we cannot st<iv here, can we? We nms/ go 
.somewhere,” letoitcvl \ assih. 

Nikita said nothing, but sat dowm on the nm ot the 
sledge, pulled off his boots, and shook out the snow 
which had collected m them, lhat done, h<‘ gathci(*d 
up a handful of straw and caiefull\ j>higgc (l a hole in 
the left one. 

Vassili also said nothing, as though lie me.int now 
to leave everything to Nikita. When the lattcT had 
Imibhed pulling on his boots again, he lucked his legs 
onto the sledge, put on Ins mittens, took u[) the 
reins, and turned the cob paialle! to the ravine?. 
They had not gone more than <i hiindied yards, how- 
ever. befoie the anim.il pulled up short. In front of 
them lay the ravine again* 

Once more Nikita got out and w'ent probing about 
over the snow. He was absent for some time, b’’* at 
length reappeared on the opposite side of the sledge 
to that which he had started from. 

” Are you there, Andreitch? ” he shouted. 
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“ Yes," replied Vassili. “ Well, what now? ’’ 
There is no getting out this way; it is too dark, 
and there are too many ravines about. We must try 
driving back against the wind.'" 

After doing so for a little while they stopped, and 
Nikita once more alighted and went creeping about 
over the snow. Then he remounted, but only to 
alight again almost immediately; until at length he 
came to a halt by the sledge in a perfectly breathless 
condition. 

“ Well, what? ” inquired Vassili. 

“ Only that I am fairly done, and the cob nearly so 
too.” 

” What are we to do, then? ” 

” Wait a minute.” Nikita departed again, but 
returned in a moment or two. 

” Keep close behind me,” he cried as he walked on 
before the cob. Vassili had now ceased to give orders, 
but iiiimbiy obeyed Nikita's directions. 

“dins way — after me,” cried the latter again as 
he turned sharply to the right and, taking Biownie 
by the head, led him downwards towards a snow- 
drift. The cob held back at first, and then made 
a plunge forward as though to leap the snoudiift. 
Failing m the attempt, he sank in up to the 
collar. 

” Oet out of the sledge,” cried Nikita to Vassili, 
who had retained his seat meanwhile. Then, grasping 
one ot the shafts, he exerted all his strength to help 
the col) to drag the sledge out of tlie drift. 

” Tull, my {)et! ” he cried to Brownie. ” One good 
pull and the thing IS done. Now, now! Just one good 
pull! ” 

The cob made a brave effort, and yet another, but, 
failing to extricate himself, settled down as though to 
rcllect upon the situation, 

” Come, come, my pet; this won’t do,” Nikita 
adjured Brownie. Now then, once again’” and 
he tugged at the shaft on his side, while Vassili tugged 
at the other. The cob shook his head for a moment, 
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and then plunged forward suddenly in another 
attempt. 

“ That's it! You’re not going to be buried this 
time, eh?” cried Nikita, encouragingly. 

Another plunge — a second — a third — and the cob 
had cleared the drift and stopped short, shaking him- 
self all over and breathing heavily. Nikita was for 
dragging the sledge a little further yet, but Vassili 
was so exhausted with the weight of liis two heavy 
coats that he gave up and climbed in again. 

“ Let me rest a minute/’ he said, as he loosened 
the handkerchief which he had wound round iiis coat- 
collar before leaving the village. 

“Very well; th 're is no great hiinv/' returned 
Nikita. “ Sit still, and I will lead the cob.” 

Accordingly Vassili remained in the sledge, wlnh’ 
Nikita led die animal forwaid for about ten \aids, 
down a slope, then up again a little way, and tinally 
came to a halt. 

The spot where he had done so was not actu- 
ally in the ravine itself, where the snow blowing 
off the hillocks and arcnmiilating might have 
buried them entin*ly, but in a s])ot partly shelt- 
ered by the lee sidt^ of the ravine Oeca^onally 
the wind seemed to droj) a little but it was not 
for long; wdiiKt, as if to make uj> for smh lulls, tin* 
blizzaid w'ould iiu lease ten-fold after they were ov('r, 
and tear and swirl around the travellers more cruelly 
than ever, (^ne of these violent gusts slunk the 
sledge just as Vassili w^as descending from it tf) go 
and take counsel wnth Xikita as to w'hat they should do 
next, with the result that they could only ( ower down 
wnthout speaking until the fury of the squall was 
spent As for Ikownie, he flattened his oars and 
snook his head in disgust When the squall had 
abated a little, Nikita took off his mittens, tucked 
them into his belt, blew upon his hamls, and set to 
work to unfasten the bow-rcin from the duui^a. 

“ Why are you doing that? “ asked Vassili. 

“ Because there ls nothing else to be clone,” replied 
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Nikita, though half-apologetically. “ I am absolutely 
tired out now." 

“ Then aren’t we going to try and get any 
further^" 

" No, for we are only exhausting the cob for 
nothing,” said Nikita, pointing to the animal where 
it stood patiently waiting for what might be re- 
quired of it. yet scarcely able to hold itself upright 
on Its stout, sweat-belathered flanks. "Biownie is 
willing enough, but he can hardly stand on his 
legs There is nothing for it but to spend the 
night here." 

Nikita said this as if he were proposing to put up in 
an inn-yard, and went on unfastening the collar-thong 
until tlu' two clasjis of the collar fell a[)art 

" Jhit we shall free/e to death here’ " cried Vassili 
"Well? W’hat if we do^ It cannot be helped," 
was all that Nikita vouchsafed to reply. 


VI 

Vasshj was warm enough in his two heavy coats, 
esjM'ciallv after his exi'rtions in the snowdiift. Yet, 
foi all that. th(' host sinuned to brt'athe down his bark 
wlien he un(l<'i stood that they had to spend tlie night 
there, do calm his a[>prohensions, he sat down in 
tlif sledge and |>ulle(l out his mat( lies and cigarettes. 

Meainvhil(‘ Nikita unharnessed the cob He undid 
the belly-band and saddle-piece, ran the reins out, 
unfasteiu'd the traces, and took off the doii^a, talking 
cheeiily to the animal the while. 

" Out you come, out you come," he said as he led 
it out of the shafts. " lad me take off your bit and 
tu' you up heie, and then you shall have some straw." 
lie suited the action to the word. " Eat away, and 
you will feel all the better for it." 

Nevertheless, Brownie did not seem to grow easier 
under Nikita’s touch, but kept fidgeting about as he 
stood tail onwards to the wind Every moment he 
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sledge, and rub 
Dwever, as if un- 
meal of straw 
nose, he took an 
but appeared at 
once to come to the conclusion that straw did not 
meet the case, and threw it down again; whereupon 
the wind caught it in a twinkling, whirled it away, 
and buried it in the snow. 

“ Suppose w^e make a signal of di^frc^s/* <;aid 
Kikita, presently. He turned the sledge a liUle 
towards the wind, tu'd the shafts together with the 
belly-band, turned them up, and rested them against 
the splashboard. 

“ Now, if anyone passes this way they will be able 
to see us by the shafts, and come and dig us out. I 
learnt that trick from the old peoj>le/' and he cla])])ed 
his mittens together and put tluau on. 

Meanwhile Va.ssili had unhooked lus fur coat and 
made a shelter of its skirts. I'lnm he stiuek match 
after match against the steel matc h-ho.x, but his 
hands w'ere shaking so violently w'lth the cold tliat 
each succcssiye match either failed to light at all oi 
was blown out by the wind as he was in the act of 
lifting it to his cigarcdtc. At length a matdi did 
flare up properly, illuminating for a brief second the 
pelt of his fur coat, his iiand with the gold ring on its 
curved index finger, and the snow*covered stiaw 
which ])ro]ected from unclc-r the sac king. 'Hie 
cigarette lighted, he drew a coiijcle of gns'dy whiffs, 
swallowed the smoke*, and puffed it out again throng!] 
his moiistach(‘. Then he w'as about to take* a thud 
whiff, when the wincl caught the liglited c ncl of the 
cigarette and carried it away to join the w»sj>s of 
stiaw' 

Nevertheless eve n these meagre mouthfuls of smoke 
had exercised a cheering effect u}>on him “ If wc* 
Piusf sj>end the night here, well, wc* imist, that’s all,” 
he said unclauntedly. ” Wait a moment and 1 will 
ng up a flag. " 


wou’-d shift his legs, press up to the 
his head against Nikita s sl^ve. H( 
willing to seem churlish about the 
which Nikita had strevra belote his 
occasional straw from the sledge, 
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Picking up the handkerchief which he had un- 
wound from hLs neck and thrown down upon the floor 
of the sledge, he took off his mittens, climbed onto the 
splashboard, stretched himself on tiptoe to reach the 
belly-liand, and tied the handkerchief round one end 
of It and of the shaft in a stout knot. The handker- 
chief at once began to wave wildly — now clinging to 
the shaft, now suddenly filling out again and straining 
at the knot as its folds cracked in the wind. 

" Is not that clever of me? ” said Vassili as he 
ste[)ped down again, much pleased with his handi- 
work “ Now, if we could lie together, that would 
be the warmest way, but Tm afraid that there isn’t 
room for iioth of us.” 

” Never mind; I will find a place for myself,” 
answered Nikita. ” Only, I must cover the cob over 
first, for he has been sweating a lot and is tired out. 
Wait a minute” — and, diving into the sledge, he 
dragged the sacking from under Vassili. Possessed 
of this, he folded it double, and, removing the saddle- 
[)iece and crupper from Brownie’s back, covered him 
over. 

” You will be warmer like this, little fool,” he said 
as he replaced the saddle-piece and cruj^per. ” And 
now,” he added to Vassili, ” I will take the apron if 
you don’t want it to-night. Give me some straw, 
too,” and, thus taking one thing and another from 
beneath Vassili, he went to the back of the sledge, 
dug a hole in the snow there, and lined it with 
straw. Then he jnilled his cap over his eyes, wrapped 
his khalat about him, with the apron over all, and 
squatted down upon the straw with his back resting 
against the bark tail-board of the sledge, that it 
might protect him from the wind and snow. 

Vassili shook his head in disapproval of Nikita’s 
proceedings (it was contrary to his habit to encourage 
the j^easantry in their rude, uncouth ways), and then 
set about making his own preparations for the night. 
First of all, he smoothed out what straw was left in 
the sledge, padding it a little thicker where his thigh- 
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bone was to rest. Then he pulled on his mittens 
and lay down with his head in one of the corners 
near the splashboard, that the latter might piotect 
him from the wind. 

Somehow he did not feel sleepy, but lay thinking. 
He thought chiefly of the one thing which constituted 
his whole pride, ideal, aim and joy m Iife~naineiv, 
the making of money, and yet more money, lie 
thought of the means by winch ceitain acquaint- 
ances of his had made their money, how tliey were 
using It, and the means by which he. like they, might 
rnake a great deal more than he already possessed. 

I he purchase of the (loviatchkinsky foicst seemed 
to him a matttT of vast importance, ^ince out of this 
forest he hoped to make, at one stroke, a sum, possibly, 
of ten thousand roubles He mentally n c koned up 
the value of the timber whicli he had viewed in the 
autumn, and on the basis of the two f/cssin/ms * he 
had then inspected went on to calculate the whole. 

“ The oak-wood will do for sledge-rnnners if cut 
up, and for hc'ains as they stand," he said to himself. 

" And after tluy are felled there should he h ft about 
20 sazhcn^:^ of firewood to the dessxatxn'’ '1 Inis 
calculating, he fonld see that the total value of 
the forest woiked out at about li.ooo rouhh^s, hut 
could not re( kon to an e\a( t figure in tin absence of 
tables " All the sanii',’’ he w’eiit on, " I am not 
going to give even so nuich as 10,000 for it — only 
0000 — and that subject to dcdintioiis for o|)en 
spaces. I will grease the surveyor’s palm with a 
hundred rouhh's, or })(Tlia}>s a hundr(‘d and fifty, and 
he will measiiie me off the chsarings at at least five 
dessiatina Yes the owner will he glad to let the 
forest go at 8000 roubles. I have ^^>00 ready for 
him here," thought \'assili as he felt for his jKxket- 
hook with the inside of his fore-arm; "and that 
should melt him. How on earth we came to miss 
that turning God only knows. 7 'here must he a 
forest and a forest-keeper somewhere about there. 

' The des^ulin — acres. ■ The ShazltcD- 7 English feet. 
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His dog ought to have heard us. The cursed brutes 
never bark when they’re wanted to.” 

He turned back his coat-collar from his ear and 
listened. Nothing was to be heard but the whistl- 
ing of the wind, the rustling and cracking of the 
handkerchief on the shafts, and the swish of the 
snow as it lashed the bark sides of the sledge. He 
covered liis ear over again. 

'' If only I had known that we should have to 
spend the night here! ” he thought. “ Well, we shall 
get there to-morrow, all the same. It will only mean 
one day lost. l>esides, those other fellows wouldn’t 
com(‘ (Mther — not m such weather.” 

Suddenly he rernemhered that on the of tlie 
month he was to be paid some money for v\ ethers by 
the butcher. 

“ I ought to be back by then to receive it. He 
coiiMii’t take me in over the price, whereas my wife 
doesn’t in the least know how to bargain. In fact, 
slie dof 'm’t understand how to talk to anvone/' lie 
went on as he remembered her failure to make con- 
versation to the Stanovoi,^ who had been one of their 
giu'sts of yesteiday for the festival. ” She is a 
that IS the long and the short of it. More- 
over, what had she ever seen before I married 
her? Her father was only a well-to-do muzhik. 
A shabby little farm — that was all his proj)erty. 
But what have I not ac(pured in fifteen years? 
A store, two taverns, a mill, a granary, two rented 
holdings, and an iron-roofed villa and warehouse 
combined.” He swelled with pride. “ Rather dif- 
feii'ut to her father, I think! In fact, who is the 
chief man in the district to-day? Why, Vassili 
Brekluinoff, of course! ” 

” And why so? ” he continued presently. “ Be- 
cause I devote my whole attention to business 
and w'oik hard — not like some people who he 
abed and play the fool. / don’t sleep whole nights 
away. No. Blizzard or no blizzard, out 1 go if 

* The local magij»naic. 
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necessary, and my business gets done. They think 
me a fooJ, and laugh at my money-making hut ne\ ei 
mind, Vassili — go on working hard, even if it makes 
your head ache. If necessary, spend a night in the 
open like this rather than lose time. Never nund il 
you cannot sleep, either. To be able to tliink such 
thoughts is a pillow in itself,” he concluded pioudly. 

” Some people seem to think that riches come to 
one by chance. Pooh! There is only one Mironolf 
m a million. No. Work hard, and God will give you 
the rest. If only He give you health ami stiength, 
tliat alone should be sulhcient.” 

And the mere thought that he might one day be- 
come such a millionaue as Mironott, who had ris(‘n 
from nothing, so bred Vassili with ecstasy that he 
yearned to have someone to sjieak to. Vet theie 
was no one. Ah, but, once he could win to Goviati h- 
kina, he would have a landowner to s])eak to— and to 
bamboozle as well’ 

“ Good heavens, how it blow's! ” lie continued as he 
listened to a squall of wind which was lu^ating against 
the splashboard and bending it invsards as it lashed 
the bark planking with snow. “ It is drifting the snow 
so much that perliajis we shall never get out in the 
morning.” 

Nothing could be seen m the white svsirl of 
obscurity but l^rownie’s daik head and tail and tin; 
sack covering his back. At intervals the wind would 
toss the corners of the sack aloft, while in front and 
behind and on either side of the sle<igc whirled the 
same uniform mass of whittmess— now lightening a 
little, now suddenly liccommg denser. 

” I was a fool ever to have listcuied to Nikita,” he 
thought. ” We ought to have g(me on ag.im, and 
we should have lane led somewheie. We miglit have 
reached Grrslikino again, and Ixrn able to jait u]) at 
Tarass's place after all. Yet Iric we have to stick 
all night! What rs the good of that^ (jod gives 
to those who help themselves, but not to loafers, 
sluggards and fools. I must try smoking again.” 
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He sat up, got out a cigarette, and then rolled over 
on his stomach to shield the flame of the match from 
the wind with the flap of his coat. Yet the wind found 
an entry somehow, and blew out the matches, one by 
one. At length he contrived to keep one alight, and 
started smoking. He felt greatly pleased with his 
success, and although the wind got more of the smoke 
than he did, he managed to draw three whiffs, and 
was much cheered by them. He rolled himself back 
into a sitting posture, wrapped himself up again, and 
started once more to think over and consider matters; 
until suddenly, and without warning, he lost con- 
sciousness and went off into a doze. 

All at once something seemed to jostle him, and he 
awoke. It might have been Brownie pulling away 
straw from beneath him. or it might have been 
the result of some internal disturbance, but at all 
events he awoke — and with his heart beating so fast 
and so furiously that the very sledge seemed to be 
shaking under him. He opened his eyes. The scene 
around him appeared exactly the same, except that 
it seemed lighter. 

It must be the dawn,*’ he thought to himself. 
" It will soon be morning now." 

Then all at once he remembered that the fact of its 
getting lighter could only mean that the moon was 
rising. He raised himself again, and looked at the 
cob. Brownie was standing with his hindquarters 
to the wind, and shaking all over. The snow-heaped 
sacking was turned up over his back on the windward 
side, and the crupper was slipping down over his 
flank, while his snow-powdered head and wind-tossed 
mane and forehead-tuft were more clearly visible 
than before. As for Nikita, he was still squatting 
in the same position as when he had first sat down, 
with his feet and the apron with which he had 
coveiod his head all piled with snow. 

" A muzhik never freezes." thought Vassili as he 
bent over the back of the skdge and looked at him. 
" No, not for all his poor clothes. He can be trusted 
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for that. Yet the muzhiks are a stupid lot — a mere 
welter of ignorance." 

For a moment he thought of takmg the sacking 
off the cob’s back and covering Nikita over with it, 
but it was too cold to get up and make the elTort. 
Moreover, he was afraid of the cob starving if lie 
did 

“ Wliat on earth did I take Nikita for? " he re- 
flected. “ I have her stupidity to thank for it all." 
(he was thinking of his wife). TIku he rolled bark 
into his former }K>Mtion bv tlie splashboard. “ My 
uncle s{>ent a night in the snow' like this," he 
wt-nt on, yet he tcnik no harm. Sebastian, ten), 
once had to be dug he continued as another 

in^laiue (xxurred to him “ Sebastian died, though, 
tor he was frozen stilt asacauase. If only wv had 
staved at (irishkino! " 

Wrapping his coat more carefully about him, so 
that the protection of the fur should not be w’ast<'d 
at any point, but keep him warm from head to heels, 
he closed his eves and tried to slcej) again Yet, for 
all his efforts, fic could not succeed, but, on the con- 
trary, continued absolutely aleit and wakeful. Omc 
more he b(‘gan to make busiiu'ss calculations and to 
run over his outstanding debts. Once more, too, 
he began to appraise hini'-elf and to congiatulate 
himself on his jX)sition in the world. 

None the less, lus every thought seemed to be 
broken in upon by a sort oi haunting fear, as wtII as 
by a feeling of vexation that they had not stayed at 
(irishkmo. 

" To think of it! " he murmured. " Why. at this 
moment I miglit have been lying in a warm bed! " 

More than once he turned himself over and resettled 
himself, m a vain endeavour to find an easier [xisition 
and one more protected from the wind, but each new 
posture proved more uncomfortable than the last. 
At length he raised himself again, changed his position 
altogether, wrap|xjd hrs legs up carefully, closed lus 
eyes, and tried to lie perfectly still. Yet, either his 
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feet, squeezed into their stiff top-boots, had begun to 
ache, or the wind was catching him somewhere, but 
at all events he had not been lying long in this 
position before he found himself angrily remember- 
ing that at this very moment he might have been 
lying in a warm hut at Grishkino. Again he raised 
himself, again he wrapped his coat about him, and 
resettled himself Once he thought he heard the 
far-off sound of cocks crowing, whereupon he turned 
down the collar of his coat in a tremor of joy and 
listened attentively; yet, for all his straining of his 
ears, he could hear nothing but the whistling of 
the wind through the shatts, the flapping of the 
handkerchief, and the lashing of the snow against the 
bark sides of the sledge. 

As for Nikita, he remained squatting as he had 
done since the previous evening. Never once had he 
stirred, nor returned any answer to Vassili’s shouts, 
altliough the latter had called to him more than 
once 

“ He seems to have no difficulty in sleeping,” 
thought Vassili with irritation as he leant over the 
back of the sledge and looked at the snow-covered 
Nikita. 

In all, Vassili must have got up and lam down 
again at least twenty times. It seemed to him as if 
the night would never end. 

“ Siiri'ly it must be nearly morning now?” he 
thought once as he raised himself and glanced 
about him. ” How would it be to look at my 
watcli? But no; I might get frozen if I unhooked 
my coat. Yet, once 1 knew that it was drawing 
towaids morning, things would seem better, and w'e 
would set about harnessing the cob.” 

In the depths of his soul, however, Vassili knew 
quite well that it could not be near morning yet. 
The tnith was that his nervous panic was increasing 
to such an extent that he washed both to verify his 
su]qH)sition and to d»‘ceive himself. In the end he 
hmshed by carefully unhooking his fur coat, thrusting 
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hi^ hand in, and groping about till he dug down to his 
waistcoat. A further senes of efforts enabled him to 
draw out his silver watch, with its enamelled chasing 
of flowers. Then he tried to look at it, but nothing 
could be seen without a light. Once more he lay 
down upon his elliows and stomach (as he liad dune 
when getting ready to smoke), pulled out Iin matches, 
and set about striking one. By this time he had 
giown more expert at the business, and, feeling for 
the match wnth the largest head of suljihur, he con- 
trived to light it at the first attempt. Then, Ihiust- 
mg the dial of the watch under the light, he looked 
at it, and could hardly behove his eyes! It was only 
ten minutes past one! The whole night lay before 
him! 

“ Oh, the long, long night! " he groaned, feeling as 
though the frost were striking down his bark aheady 
I hen, hooking Ins coat up again and wTa]>ping it 
about him, he sat back in the (Oiner of tlie shslge, 
and pr(‘|)arcd to wait wath what jiatiencc he might. 

Suddenly, above tlie monotonous wail of the wind 
he heard a new sound — a sound made by some living 
cHMlure. It grew steadily loudei, attaiiu'd iLs 
maximum, and began as steadily to die away again, 
'iheio (ould be no doubt what it was. It was a wolf. 
Nor was the beast so far off that the wand could 
diow'n the gradations of tone m its howl as it moved 
its jaw’s fiom side to side. Vassili put back Ins coat- 
collar from Ins ear and listened straincdly. Brownie 
was doing the same, his ears shaijily pricked, and 
when the howl ceased he changed Ins Kgs and snorted 
uneasily After this Vassili found it more than ever 
irni)ossil)le to sleep — found it inijiossible to steaiy his 
nerves for a moment. The more he tried to think of 
his business affairs and accounts, his rcjuitation, 
dignity and w'ealth, the nioie did terror begin to 
master him; while, above all other thoughts, and yet 
mixed up with them, floated the persistent question — 
“ Why did w'c not stop the night at Grishkino-^ ” 

“ God be with that landowner and his forest,” he 
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thought to himself, “ yet I wish I had never come 
across either of them. To have to spend the night 
here! They say that men who have been drinking 
always freeze readily, and I have been drinking 
to-night." 

Listening thus to his own suggestions, he could feel 
himself beginning to tremble, though he hardly knew 
why— whether from cold, that is to say, or from fear. 
He tried to cover himself up and lie down as before, 
hut found this impossible. He could not remain still, 
even for a second, but felt as if he must be up and 
doing something to stifle the terror which was rising 
in him, and against which he felt himself powerless. 
He got out his matches and cigarettes once more, 
but of the former there remained but three, and they 
of the sorriest kind. Indeed, all of them fizzled out 
without lighting when struck. 

"The devil take you, you cursed bit of rubbish! 
Go and be hanged to you’ " he burst out (though 
hardly knowing what it was he was swearing at) as 
he hurled the battered cigarette away. The match- 
box was about to follow it, when he stayed his hand 
and thrust the box into his pocket. vSuch a fit of 
restlessness now seized upon him that he could stay 
no longer where he was. Leaping from the sledge, 
and standing with his back to the wind, he began 
lowering ami tightening up his belt again. 

" Why should we lie here, waiting for death to 
come? " he exclaimed as a new idea suddenly struck 
him. " Why not mount the cob and ride away^ 
With only a man on his back he would never stick 
fast." Then he thought of Nikita " Oh, but it 
would be nothing to him to die," he went on. " What 
can his Ide matter to him? He has nothing much 
to lose with it, whereas I have much to gain with 
mine." 

So he untied the cob, threw the halter over its neck, 
and tried to mount, but his fur coat and boots weighed 
him down, and he slipped back every time Then he 
climbed onto the sledge and tried to mount from 
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there, but the sledge kept rocking under his weight, 
and he failed again. At length, and for the third 
time, he drew the cob close to the sledge, balanced 
himself cautiously on the rim. and succeeded so far 
as to find himself stretched face downwards athwart 
the animal’s back. Lying thus he wriggled himseii 
forward once or twice until he had got his leg over 
and seated himself, his ttx's resting m the tiacedoops 
of the saddle-piece. But the jolting of the sledge as 
it shook under Vassih’s weight had awakened Nikita, 
who now raised himself and seemed to Vassili to be 
saying something 

“ Look here, you fool,” shouted Vassili. " It’s all 
through you that we have got into this phglit got 
into It for nothing, too.” and. tuc king the flapping 
skirts of his greatcoat bemsith his knees, he (urnea 
the cob round, and rode away fiom tin* sledge in the 
direction when? Ik* thought the foiest and the fon*st- 
keeper’s lodge must be. 


VII 

I’p to this moment Nikita liad never once stirrccl 
since he first scpiatted down behind the sledge and 
covered himself over wnth the apion Like all ju'oph* 
who live in close contact with nature and are familiar 
with hardship, he was patient, and could sit waiting 
for hours, or even for days, without gi owing restless 
or losing his temper He had heard his master call 
out to him twice, yet had returned no answer, fc'r the 
sole reason that he did not feel inclined to stir or to go 
to the trouble of raising his voice Although he ws'ts 
warm enough at the tunc he hud sat down, i)oth with 
the tea which he had drunk and with the exertion of 
plunging through snowdrifts, he knew that that would 
not last long, and that he would be powerless to 
restore the warmth by exercising himself, since he 
felt as utterly worn out as a horse feels when he stops 
and can go no further, despite the severest whij>ping, 
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and his master sees that no further work can be got 
out of him until he has been rested and fed. More- 
over, one of his feet had got frost-bitten through its 
ragged boot, so that the big toe had lost all sensation 
and his whole body was becoming steadily colder and 
colder. Consequently, in time, the thought began to 
enter his head that he might have to die that night. 
Vet the thought was neither particularly unwelcome 
nor particularly awe-inspiring. It was not particu- 
larly unwelcome, for the reason that his life had not 
been exactly an uninterrupted holiday, but, on the 
contrary. j;i life of ceaseless servitude, of which he was 
beginning to grow weary. Nor did the thought seem 
to him particularly awe-inspiring, for the reason that, 
over and above the masters whom he had served on 
earth— masters such as Vassili Andreitch— he had 
always felt himself dependent upon the Great Master 
who had sent him into this life, and knew that, in 
dying, he would still remain that Master's servant, 
ancl that that Master would be good to him. 

'' Should I be sorry to leave the life in which I am 
settled and which I am accustomed to? " he thought. 

Well, even if I have to go, I cannot help myself 
and It were best to prepare for the new one." 

My sins? " he went on ])resently as he remem- 
bered Ins drunken orgies, the money squandered on 
drink, his insults to his wife, his frequent oaths, his 
neglect of church-going, his non-observance of fast- 
days, and all the many things for which the priest 
had reproved him at confession time " Well, of 
course they were sms — I have never denied that- 
but It was God who made me what I am. Yet what 
terrible sms they have been! What will become of 
me for such sins? ” 

Then, fiom flunking of what might be in store for 
him that night he jiassed, without recurring to that 
thought to memories which came into his head at 
random. _ He thought of Martha’s arrival, of the 
workmen s carouse, of his refusal to share their liquor, 
ot the present expedition, of Tarass’s hut, of the talk 
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about family separations, of his little lad. of Brownie 
(now, doubtless, growing warm under lus sacking), 
and of the master who was making the sledge creak 
above him as he tossed and turned. 

“ Well, I had plenty of tea to drink there and was 
tired," he thought " / had no vMsh to start out 
again. 7 had no wish to leave such good living to 
come and die in this hole. Vet he wl'^lu‘d otlierwise.'* 

Then all these memories swam together and jumbled 
themseKes up m his head, and he went off into a 
doze. 

From this doze he was awakened by V'assili shaking 
the sledge as he mounted the cob — shaking it so 
violently that it slewed right round and stiuck Nikita 
in the back with one of itb runners, forcing him, 
willy-nilly, to sluft Ins position. Slretidiing out his 
legs with some ditticulty and sweeping (he snow oh 
them, he raised himself a little, and at once felt a pang 
shoot tlirough his body- rnderstaiuling at the lirst 
glance what Vassili intended to do, he begged him to 
leave the sacking behind, since the cob no longer 
needed it and it would make an additional covenng 
for himself. He shouted to V^asslli to that effect, 
hut the latter disappeared in the snow-diist without 
heeding him Left alone, Nikitaconsidered what he had 
better do. He felt that he had not suITk lent strength 
also to go off in search of a human habitation, while 
it was imj)()ssible for him to r<*sume his old s(*at, siiuc 
the snow had filled up the hole already, l-ivam if he 
got into the sledge, things would not mend, for he had 
no extra covenng, and his khalat and fur jacket no 
longer kept him warm. He could not have felt 
colder if he had been clad only in a shirt. 

The situation was becoming one of ])ositivc 
agony. 

"Little Father — our Little Father in Heaven’" 
he cried aloud; and the knowledge that he was not 
alone, but that there was One who could hear him 
and would never abandon him, brought him comfort. 
He drew a deep sigh and, with tlic apron still covering 

♦c46« 
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his head, crept into the sledge and lay down where 
ins master had been. Even there, however, he could 
not grow warm. At first he kept shivering all over. 
Then the shivering fit passed away, and he began to 
lose consciousness. He might have been dead or 
asleep for all he could tell, yet felt prepared for either 
eventuality. 


VIII 

Meanwhile Vassili was using his heels and the spare 
end of the halter to urge the cob in the direction 
where, for some reason or another, he supposed the 
forest and the forest-keeper to be. The snow blinded 
his eyes and the wind seemed as if it were struggling 
to sto|) him, but, bending forward at times to double 
the skirts of his coat and tuck them between his knees 
and the icy saddle-piece which made his seat such an 
uncomfortable one, he pressed the cob onwards un- 
ceasingly. The animal moved with difficulty, yet 
proceeded whither it was directed in its usual docile 
manner. 

For what seemed to him some five minutes Vassili 
rode straight ahead, seeing nothing in front of him but 
the cob’s head and ears and a sea of whiteness, and 
hearing nothing but the whistling of the wind over 
the cob’s ears and round the collar of his fur coat. 
Suddenly, however, something black showed up before 
him. His heart began to beat hopefully, and he rode 
towards the object, imagining that he already dis- 
cerned in its outlines the walls of the houses forming a 
village. The object did not keep still, however, 
but was forever waving from side to side. In fact, 
it turned out to be, not a village, but a tall piece of 
wormwood, which, growing out of a boundary ridge 
and projecting above the snow, bent violently over 
to one side each time that the wind struck it and went 
whistling through its stems. Somehow the sight 
of this wormwood thus tortured by the cruel wind 
caused Vassili to shudder, and he re-started the cob 
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in haste, without noticing that, in turning aside to the 
wormwood, he had deviated from his former direction, 
and was now riding at a tangent to it. None the less, 
he imagined himsdf still to be bearing in the fancied 
direction of the fores t*kee|XT’s hut, and, although 
the cob kept trying to swerve to the right, he as ol<en 
straightened it again to the left. 

For the second time a dark object loomed up before 
him. filling his heart with joy, since he felt certain 
this tune that here was a village at last : yet it j)!oved 
to be only another boundary ridge tojipcd with worm- 
wood. As in the case of the first one. the sound of 
the wind w’aihng tlirougli the dried stems seemed to 
fill Vassili with fear. This juece of wormwood wiis 
e.xactly similar to the other piece in all resjiects save 
one — namely, that beside this second jucce lan the 
tiack of a horse's hoofs, slightly jiowderod ov(T w'lth 
snow. Va.ssih j)ulled up, leaned forward, and looki'd at 
the track carefully. It was the track of a siuall-si/cd 
hoof, and the covering of snow ujion it was, as \<*t, 
a mere sprinkling. In short, it was the track of his 
own cob! He had described a comjdcte circle, and 
that not a larg() one. 

“So this is how I am to perish!” he thought. 
Then, lest he should yield to his teiror, he stalled 
forward again, and urged on the cob even more 
strenuously than before. At every moment, as he 
strained his eyes into the swirl of whiteness before 
him, he seemed to sec dark points stand out for a 
second and then vanish as soon as he looked at them. 
Once he thought he heard what might have been 
either the barking of a dog or the bowl of a wolf, but 
the sound was so faint and uncertain that lie coiikl 
not be sure whether he had really heard anything or 
whether it had been only his fancy. He sto])[)ed 
and listened attentively. 

Suddenly a weird, startling cry sounded in his very 
ears, and everything beneath him seemed to heave 
and tremble. He clutched the cob’s mam*, yet found 
that that too was quivering, while the c ry grew ever 
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more and more piercing. For some seconds Vassili 
could not frame a thought or understand in the least 
what was happening. Yet all that had happened 
was that tlie cob had been seized with the idea either 
of inspiriting himself or of calling for help, and had 
neighed loudly in his raucous, guttural tones. 

‘‘ How the beast frightened me, be hanged to it! 
gasped Vassili to himself. Yet, although he under- 
stood now the cause of his terror, he could not shake 
himself free from it. 

I must consider things a moment and steady 
myself," he thought. Yet it was all to no jmrpose, 
for he could not master himself — could not keep from 
urging the rob on; taking no heed the while that he 
was now riding before the wind instead of against it. 
His i)ody was chilled and aching all over, but especially 
m the lower part, next the saddle-piece, where his 
coat was unhooked, whilst his hands and feet were 
shaking violently and his breath came in gasps. He 
felt sure now that he was to perish in the midst of this 
fearful waste of snow, and that nothing could save him. 

Sudd('nly the cob gave a groan as it stuck fast in a 
snowdrift, and, struggling violently, began to sink 
sideways onto its flank. Vassili leapt off, displacing 
as he did so the trace-loo]'>s in which his Icet had been 
resting, and so also the saddle-piece on which he had 
lieen seated. Yet he had no sooner dismounted than 
the cob righted himself, limched forward, took a 
couple of plunges, and disappeared with a loud neigh, 
trailing i)ehind him the sacking and harness, and 
leaving Vassili stranded in the snowTlnft. Vassili 
made a rush to catch him, but the snow was so deep, 
and his fur coat so heavy, that he sank knee-deep at 
every step, and had taken no more than twxmty strides 
when hts breath failed him, and he had to stop 

" d he timber, the w'ethers for the butcher, the rent- 
hold land, the store, the taveins, the iron-roofed villa 
and warehouse, my little heir — am I to leave them 
all? " he thought. “ Is it to end like this? No, no, 
it cannot be! " 
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For some reason or another there came into his mind 
at that moment a picture of the wormwood waving 
in the wind, and of liimsclf twice riding up to it. 
Such terror seized uj^on him that he could haidly 
believe in the reality of what was ha]>j)ening. " I 
must be dreaming it all,” he thought, and tried, as it 
w'ere, to awake from his dream: yet there was no 
awakening for him It was n‘a) snow that was lash- 
ing his face, heaping his form over, and chilling his 
light hand, which had lost its mitten. It was a ical 
desert, too, in which he was now lelt lonely -as 
lonely as the wormwood — and in which he must await 
an imminent, a swift, and an unthinkable death. 

” O Queen of Heaven! O Holy Father Saint 
Nicholas who teachest us abstinence! ” he began, 
with a dim recollection of the thanksgiving seivice 
of yesterday, of tlie ikon with its blai kened fai'c and 
golden vestment, and of the candles for that ikon 
which he had sold, and which, returned to him 
straightw'ay. he had rejdaced in his lo( ker atti r light- 
ing them for a brief moment. Again and again he 
besought the wonder-w’oikmg Saint Nicholas to save 
him from his fate, j)romismg m return a tlianksgiving 
and many candles. Yet all the time he knew' l)eyon(l 
the possibility of doulit that, although tliat blai kiUK'd 
face and golden vestment, as well as the candh's, 
the priest, and the thanksgivings, were all of them 
very important and necessary tluTe in th(‘ (hnuh, 
they could do notliing for him heie, and that between 
those candles and thanksgivings on the one hand, 
and his present forlorn plight on the other, Ihcie 
could be no real connection whatever. 

” Still, I must not despair,” he thought. ” I have 
only to follow the cob’s track befoie it gets snow<'d 
over, and it will bring me out somewhere. Only. I 
must not hurry too much, or I might jihinge into 
another snowdrift and be worse off than ever.” 

Nevertheless, for all his determination to go quietly, 
he could not help quickening his pace, breaking into 
a run, tumblmg down continually, picking himself 
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up again, and once more falling. Moreover, the cob's 
track was almost invisible where the snow was not 
dec{). 

“ I am done for! " he said at last. I am not 
following the cob’s track at all, but only losing my- 
self.” 

Just as he said this, however, he happened to glance 
ahead, and caught sight of something dark there. It 
w<is Brownie! And not Brownie alone, but also the 
shafts and the handkerchief! The cob was standing 
beside the sledge, with the harness and sacking still 
dangling down his flank — but standing in a different 
position to before, since he was just under the shafts, 
and had his head (which he kept shaking at intervals) 
drawn close to the ground by the halter, which had 
caught round his pastern. It seemed that Vassili 
had stuck fast in the same ravine as that into which 
Nikita and he had previously blundered — that, as a 
matter of fact, the cob had been carrying him straight 
back to the sledge, and that, at the moment when he 
jumped off, he had only been fifty paces from it ! 


IX 

Staggering up to the sledge, Vassili grasped hold of 
it and stood for a long time without moving as he 
endeavoured to steady himself and regain his breath. 
'I'liere was nothing to be seen of Nikita in his old posi- 
tion, but in the sledge there lay something heaped with 
snow, which Vassili guessed to be his servant. Vassili’s 
terrors had now vanished — or, if any were left, it was 
merely lest he should have a return of the horrible 
])anic w'hich he had experienced on the cob’s back, 
and, still more, when he found himself left m the 
snowdrift. At all costs he must not give way to that 
panic again; and if he would avoid that, he must be 
up and doing something — must be occupying his 
thoughts with something. First of all he planted him- 
self with his back to the wind, and unfastened his fur 
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coat to cool himself. Then, when he had regained his 
breath a little, he shook the snow off his bools and left- 
hand mitten (the other one was hopelessly lost, and 
probably lying somewhere a couple of inches below 
the snow), and refastened his belt tightly — much as 
he was accustomed to do when he was about to step 
out of his store to buy cartloads of gram which the 
muzhiks had brought. This done, he set ai'out ex- 
erting himself. Ihe first thing which it occurred to 
him to do was to disentangle the cob’s leg, and. the 
halter thus freed, he tied i'rownie up to the rim 
of the splashboard where he had been tied befoie. 
Next, he had just gone behind the cob to straighten 
the crupper, sacking and saddle-j>i('( e on his back, 
when he saw sometlnng stir in the sledge, and then 
the head of Nikita erneige from beneath the snow 
whicli covered it. The frozen man laised imnself a 
little — though evidently with a gieat effort— and 
made a strange gesture with his hand in front of Ins 
face, as though he were brushing away a tly. As he 
did tins he secaned to Vassili to be saying sometlnng — 
probably Vassili’s name — so the latter left the sacking 
unstraightened and stepped up to the sliMigc. 

“ How is it with you now> ” he asked, " and what 
are you trying to say^ " 

Only that I — I am dying,” answered Nikita with 
difficulty and in gas])s. “ (iive my \vag<s to the little 
lad or to the wife — it does not matter uhn h.” 

“Are you frozen, then.^” said \\assili. 

“ Yes — and dvmg; I know it quite well,” r(*)>hed 
Nikita in a choking voice, and still fluttering liis hand 
before Ins face as though to bi ush away a fly. “ Pardon 
me, for Christ’s sake.” 

For about half a minute Vassili stood without 
moving and in silence. Then all at once, and with the 
same air of decision as marked him when he had 
struck hands over a good bargain, he took a step back- 
wards, tucked up the sleeves of Ins coat, and began 
with both hands to rake the snow off Nikita and 
out of the sledge, lliis done, he unhooked his 
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belt, opened his fur coat, pushed Nikita hastily into a 
straight jiosture, and lay down upon him in such a way 
that the latter should be covered, not only with the 
coat, but with Vassili’s own warm, overheated body. 
With one skirt of the coat tucked between Nikita’s 
form and the side of the sledge, and the tail of it 
gras[)C(l between his ankles, Vassili remained lying 
prone, with his head resting upon the splashboard 
and his ears (h.af either to the movements of the cob 
or to the howling of the wind, but intent only on 
listening to Nikita’s breathing. For a long time Nikita 
lay without moving. Then he gave a deep sigh, and 
stirred faintly. 

“ There you are, you see, and yet you talk of 
dying! ” began Vassili. “ Just you lie still and grow 
warm, and we — ” 

To his great surprise Vassili found that he could 
say no more, for tears were welling from his eyes and 
his lower jaw was working. He broke off short, and 
swallowed a lump in his tliroat. 

“ How absurdly weak and nervous I have made 
myself,” he thought. Yet not only did he find 
this weakness far from unpleasant, but it actually 
gav{‘ him a sensation of joy such as he had never yet 
e\|)crienced. 

“ Yes, we shall manage it all right like this,” he said 
to himself, conscious of a rapturous feeling of emotion. 
After this he lay for a long time in silence, merely 
wijimg his eyes against the fur of the coat, and tucking 
back its right-hand skirt as the wind blew it up at 
intervals; but at length he felt as though he must 
communicate his joy to a fellow-creature. 

” Nikita,” he said. 

” 'I'hat IS better. I am getting warm now,” came 
from underneath him. 

” Nikita, my old friend, I thought we were done for. 
You would have been frozen, and I — ” 

Once more Vassili’s cheeks started quivering and 
his eyes filled with tears, so that he could say no 
more. 
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No, it is no good,” he said to himself. ” Yet I 
know what I know,” and he remained silent. Still 
he lay there. Warmth seemed to be passing into his 
body from Nikita below and from the fur coat above. 
Only the hands with which he held the skirts of the coat 
against Nikita’s sides, and his feet, from between which 
the wind kept blowing the skirts away, were beginning 
to feel frozen. His mittenless right hand in particular 
felt numbed. Yet he never thought of his hands or 
feet — only of how he could best warm the peasant who 
was lying Ixincath him. 

More than once he glanced at the cob and saw that 
its back was uncovered, since the sacking had now 
slipped off altogether and was lying on the snow. He 
felt as if he ought to go andcover the animal over again 
yet could not make uj) hrs mind to leave Nikita, even 
for a moment, and thus break the spi'll of that raptur- 
ous joy which now possessed him. As for his terrors, 
they had long since fled away. 

” By heavems, I am not going to be beaten! ” he 
said to himself with ief<M'('nce to his efforts to warm 
Nikita — speaking, indeed, in just the same boastful 
tone in which he liad been accustomed to sjieak of bus 
sales or purchases. 

He lay for an hour — for two — for three, but took 
no heed of the passing of time. At first there danced 
before his vision dim jiictiircs of the storm, of the 
shafts, and of the cob under its high douga. d'luui 
these j)ictnres became exchanged for jumbled 
memories of the festival, of his wife, of the stanotm, 
and of the candle-locker — but beneath the picture 
of the candle-locker lay Nikita. Then again he saw 
the muzhiks trading with him, and tin.* white, iron- 
roofed walls of his liouse — but beneath the jiicturc* of 
those walls again lay Nikita. Then everything be- 
came confused. One thing ran into another, until at 
last these various scattered impressions came to- 
gether as the colours of a rainliow merge into a beam 
of white light, and he fell asleep. For long he slept 
without dreaming, but, just before the dawn came, 
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there came also some sleep-visions. He seemed to be 
standing by the candle-locker, while old mother 
Tikhonova was asking him for a five-copeck ^ candle 
for the festival. He tried to take the candle out and 
give it to her, but his hands remained glued in his 
pockets. Then he tried to walk round the locker, 
but Ins legs refused to move, and his new, clean shoes 
stuck fast to the stone floor, so that he could not even 
raise his feet to take the shoes off. 

Then suddenly the locker was not a locker at all, 
but a bed, and on that bed Vassili could see himself 
lying, face downwards — lying on his own bed at home. 
He was lying on the bed, and could not rise, although 
it was necessary for him to do so, seeing that Ivan 
Matvcitch, the stanovot, was coming to see him pre- 
sently, and he must go with Ivan either to buy some 
timber or to put the crupper straight on the cob’s 
back — he could not be sure which. He kept asking 
his wife, “ Has he not come yet, Mikolovna? " and she 
kept answering him, ‘‘ No, not yet.” Then he could 
hear someone driving up to the steps outside. Surely 
it must be he? But no — the vehicle had driven past. 
” Is he not come yet, Mikolovna? ” he asked his wife 
once more, and once more she rejdied, ” No, not yet.” 
Thus he lay and lay upon the bed, unable to rise, and 
ever waiting — waiting: and the waiting was at once 
painful ana joyous. Suddenly the joy of it was 
filled to the full ! He for whose coming he had been 
waiting, was now at hand and it was not Ivan Mat- 
veitch nor anyone else. Yet still it was the Man for 
whom he had been waiting. He entered — did that 
Man — and called him: and this Man who had called 
liim cried out to him again and bade him go and he 
down upon Nikita. And Vassili was glad i’ at this 
Someone had come. ” Yes, I will go! ” he cried m his 
joy, and with that cry Vassili awoke. 

Yes, he awoke — but awoke a very different man to 
what he had been when he fell asleep. He tried to 
rise, and could not. He tried to move his hand, and 
* =iid. 
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could not. He tried to move his leg, and could not. 
Then he tried to turn his head, but that also ho could 
not do. This surprised him, yet in no way troubled 
him. Then he remembered that Nikita was lying 
beneath him, and that Nikita was growing warm and 
was coming back to life. It seemed to him that ho 
was Nikita, and Nikita he. and that his life was no 
longer within himself, but within Nikita. He strained 
his ears till he caught the sound of breathing - yes, 
the faint, deep breathing of Nikita. "Nikita is 
alive! " he cried to himself in triumph, " and there- 
fore so also am I! " 

Then he began to think about his money, his store, 
his house, his sales and purchases, and MironofTs 
millions. He could not understand how that man 
whom men called Vassili Brekhunoff could boar to 
mterest himself in such things as he did. " That man 
can never have known what is the greatest thing of 
all," he thought of this Vassili Brekhunoff. " Ho can 
never haVe known what I know. Yes, I know it for 
certain now. At last — I KNOW!" 

Once again he heard the Man calling him who had 
called to him before, and his whole being seemed to 
respond in joy and loving-kindness as he replied: " 1 
am coming, I am coming! " For he felt that he was 
free at last, and that nothing could hold him further. 

And, indeed, nothing further than that did Vassili 
Andreitch see or hear or feel in this world. 

Around him the tempest still kept on. The same 
swirls of snow kept circling in eddies and covering 
the coats of the dead Vassili Andreitch and the 
trembling Brownie, the sledge (now almost invLsible) 
and, stretched out upon its floor, the now reviving 
Nikita as he lay prone beneath the body of his deaa 
master. 


X 


Just before morning Nikita awoke. It was the frost 
making its way down his back which aroused him. 
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He had just been dreaming that he was driving from 
the mill with a load of his master’s flour, and that, 
instead of taking the bridge over the stream, he went 
by the ford, and stuck fast. He could see himself 
getting under the load and trying to lift it as he 
straiglitened his back. Yet, strange to say, the load 
would not move, but clung always to his back, so that 
he could neither move the cart nor withdraw himself 
from beneath it. It seemed to be breaking liis very 
loins. And how cold it felt! At all costs he must get 
away from beneath it. “ Hold on,” he found him- 
self saying to the someone who was causing the load 
to break his back. ” Take off some of the sacks.” 
Yet the load kept growing colder and colder, and press- 
ing more and more heavily upon him. Then suddenly 
something gave a loud bang, and he became fully awake 
and rememl)ered all that had happened. That chilly 
load—it was his dead frozen master. That loud bang 
— it had been caused by Brownie striking his hoofs 
against the sledge. 

” Andreitch, Andreitch! ” he ( ried cautiously to his 
master (though he half giu'ssed the truth already) 
as he raised his back stillly. But Andreitch re- 
turned no answer, while his body and legs were cold 
and stiff and heavy as weights. 

” There is no doubt that he is dead,” thought Nikita. 
He turned his head round, puslud the snow away 
fiom in trout of his faie, and opened his eyes. It 
was quite light now. 'Ihe wind was still humming 
through the shafts and the snow streaming down — 
but with this difference, that the snow w’as no longer 
dashing itself against the sides of the sledge, but 
piling itself up m silence over sledge and cob — 
from the latter of which not even the sound of breath- 
ing was now to be heard. 

” Btownie too must be frozen,” thought Nikita. 
And, inde('d, those two loud hoof-strokes upon the 
sledge which had awakened him had been the last 
eftorts of the now dead and frozen animal to keep upon 
his legs 
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‘ O God, Little Father of ours, surely thou wilt 
call me also? " said Nikita. “ If so, Thy will bo done. 
It would be hard that two of us should be taken and 
the other left. Let death come when it will,’* and he 
drew his hand in aj^^ain, closed his eyes and fell asleep, 
firmly convinced that this time he was really and 
truly dead. 

It was about the time of the midday meal next 
day when some muzhtks dug out Vitssili and Nikita — 
seventy yards only from the road, and half a verst 
from the village. 

1 he snow had drifted completely over the sledge, 
but the shafts, with the handkerchief on them, were 
still visible. Brownie, bf‘lly*deep in the snow, stood 
a white frozen mass, his d(\id muzzle [>ressed tightly 
inwards against his rigid neck, his nostiils fringed with 
icicles, and his eyes coated over and glaztsl with ice 
as with frozen tears. Moreover, he had so wasted 
away in that one night that there remained of him but 
skin and bones As for Vassili, he too was as stiff as 
a frozen carcase, and wh(*n his h'gs wert' piilhsl aside 
the cf)r]>se rolled off Nikita in a ‘^olid lump His 
prominent, hawk-like eyes were frozen hard, and his 
mouth (open a litth' under his cro|)j>ed moustache) 
filled with snow. Nikita only was alive, though frost- 
bitten all over. Yet, when !>rought to himself, he 
could not be persuaded that he was not dead, and that 
all that was now ha]>]M‘ning to him was not taking 
place in the next world instead of in this. ImU'ed, 
his first feeling wlnm he heard the muzhik'i shouting 
above him as they dug out the sledge an<l tlum rolled 
the stiffened Vassili off him was one of suijaise that 
muzhiks shouted in the next world even as they had 
shouted in this, and had similar bodies! When at 
length he understood that he was really here — here in 
this prc-scnt world — he felt vexed rather than {ihascd. 
especially as he could feel that the fingers of both his 
hands were frostbitten. 

For about two months he lay in hospital. Three 
of his fingers had to be amjiulated, but the others 
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healed, so that he was able to go to work again and to 
live twenty years longer-first as a labourer, and 
then, in his old age, as a watchman. Indeed, he died 
only this year — at home and under the tkons, with a 
lighted wax candle in his hands, ]ust as he had always 
wished. Before his death he took leave of his old 
wife, and pardoned her for the cooper. He took leave 
iilso of his son and grandchildren, and died thoroughly 
happy to think that his death left his son and daughter- 
in-law freed from the burden of having a supernumer- 
ary mouth to feed, and that this time he himself would 
really pass from a life which had grown wearisome 
to him to that other life which had been growing 
more and more familiar and alluring to him each year 
and hour. Is he better or worse oft now where he has 
awakened after his death- the death which really 
('ame that time? Is ht' disillusioned, or has he really 
found what lie expected? boon we shall all know. 



HOW MUCH LAND DOES A MAN 
REQUIRE? 

I 

An elder sister came from the town to visit a younger 
one The elder one was married to a tiadesman, 
and the younger to a peasant. As the two drank tea 
and ta ked the elder sister began to boast and make 
much of her life in town — how she lived and went about 
in ease and comfort, dressed her children well, had 
nice things to eat and drink, and went skating, walking, 
and to the theatre. 

The younger SLster was vexed at this, and retorted 
by running down the life of a tradesman's wife and 
exalting her own countiy one. 

“ For my part, I should not care to exchange my 
life for yours," she said. " I giant you ours is an 
uneventful existence and that we know no excitement; 
yet you, on the other hand, with all your fine living, 
must either do a very large trade indeed or be niinea. 
You know the proverb: ' Loss is Gain’s elder brother.' 
Well, you may be rich to-day, but to-morrow you may 
find yourself in the street. We have a better way 
than that, here m the country. I'hc peasant's 
stomach may be thin, but it is long. That ls to say, he 
may never be rich, yet he will always have enough." 

The elder sister took her up quickly. 

" ‘ Enough ’ indeed? " she retorted. " ‘ Enough ’ — 
with nothing but your wretched pigs and calves? 

‘ Enough.' with no fine dresses or comjiany^ Why, 
however hard your man may work, you have to live 
in mud, and will die there — yes, and your children 
after you." 

" Oh. no," replied the younger. " 'Tis like thi$ 
with us. Tliough we may live hardly, the land is at 
least our own, and we have no need to bow and scrape 
to anyone. But you in town — you live in an atmo- 
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sphere of scandal. To-day all may be well with you 
but to-morrow the evil eye may look upon you, and 
your husband find himself tempted away by cards 
or wine or some light-of-love, and you and yours find 
yourselves ruined. Is it not so? " 

Pakliom, the younger sister’s husband, had been 
listening near the stove, 

" That IS true/' he said. I have been turning 
over our mother earth since my childhood, so have 
had no time to get any foolishness into my head. 
Yet I have one g rievance— too little land. Only give 
me land, and I fear no man— no, not even the Devil 
himself.” 

The two women finished their tea, chattered a 
little longer about dicss, washed up the crockery, 
and went to bed. 

All this time the Devil had been sitting behind the 
stove, and had heard everything. He was delighted 
when the peasant's wife led her husband on to brag- 
led him on to boast that, once given land, not even 
the Devil himself should take it from him. 

“Splendidl” thought the Devil. “I will try a 
fall with you. I will give you much land — and then 
take it away again.” 


II 

Nrar these peasants there lived a lady landowner, 
with a small property of 120 desstaiinsP Formally 
she had got on well with the peasants and in no way 
abused her rights; but now she took as overseer a 
retired soldier, who began to persecute the peasants 
with fines. No matter how careful Pakhom might 
be. one of his horses would get into the lady’s oats, 
or a cow stray into her garden, or the calves break 
into her meadows: and for all these things there 
would be fines levied. 

Pakhom paid up, and then beat and abused his 
household. Much trouble did he get into with the 

‘ The dcssiitm~2| acres. 
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overseer for the doings of the summer, so that he felt 
devoutly thankful to have got his cattle standing in 
the straw-yard again. He regretted the cost of their 
keep there, yet it cost him less anxiety in other ways. 

That winter a rumour went abroad that the Batina' 
was going to sell her land, and that the overseer was 
arranging to buy both it and the highway rights 
attached. This rumour reached the peasants, and 
they were dismayed. 

“ If,’' they thought, the overseer gets the land 
he will worry us with fines even worse than he did 
under the Banna. We must get hold of the propei ty 
‘•omehow, as we all live round it in a circle." 

So a deputation from the Mtr' went to see the 
Batina, and besought her not to sell the land to the 
overseer, but to give them the refusal of it, and they 
would outbid their rival. To this the Banna agreed, 
and the peasants set about arranging for the M\r to 
purchase the whole of her estate. Tliey held a meet- 
ing about it, and yet another one, but the matter did 
not go through. The fact was that the Unclean One 
always defeated their object by making them unable 
to agree. Then the peasants decided to try and buy 
the land in separate lots, eac h man as muc h as he 
could; and to this also tlu‘ Batina said '-he was agree- 
able. Pakhom heard one clay that a neighbou. had 
bought twenty dessiatin\, and that the Banna had 
agreed to let half the j)ui< base money stand over for a 
year. Pakhom grew envious. '‘If,’ he thought, " the 
others buy uj) all the land, 1 sh.ill feel left out in the 
cold." So he took counsel of his wife. " Kverybudy 
IS buying some," he said, " so we too had better get 
hold of ten dessiaiins. We can't make a living as 
things are now, for the overseer takes it all out of us 
in fines." So they took thought how to effect he 
purchase. 

They had lOO roubles laid by; so that by selling a 
foal and half their bees, in aclditicm to putting out their 
son to service, they managed to raise half the money. 

* Great lacly. ■ Village commune. 
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Pakbom collected it all together, selected fifteen 
dcssialtns and a small piece of timber land, and went 
to the Banna to arrange things. The bargain struck, 
they shook hands upon it, and Pakhom paid a deposit. 
Then he went to town, completed the conveyance 
(half the purchase money to be paid now, and half 
within two years’ time) — and lo' Pakhom was a land- 
owner! He also iiorrowed a small sum of his brother- 
in-Idw, wherewith to purchase seed. This he duly 
sowed in his newiy-acquired property, and a fine crop 
came up; so that within a year he had repaid both 
the Banna and his brother-in-law. He was now an 
absolute proprietor. It was his own land that he 
sowed, his own hay that he reaped, his own firewood 
that he cut, and his own cattle that he grazed. 
Whenever he rode out to his inalienable estate, either 
to plough or to inspect the crops and meadows, he 
felt overjoyed, Tiie very grass seemed to him 
dilfercnt to other grass, the flowers to bloom differ- 
ently. Once, when he had ridden over this land, it 
was just— land, l)ut now, although still land, it was 
land with a difference. 


Ill 

Thus did Pakhom live for a time, and was happy. In- 
deed, all would have been well if only the other peasants 
had left Pakhom s corn and pasture alone. In vain 
did he make repeated remonstrances Shepherds 
would turn their flocks out into his meadows, and 
horses would somehow get into the corn at night. 
Again and again Pakhom drove them out and over- 
looked the matter, but at last he lost his temper and 
laid a comjdaint before the district court. He knew 
that the peasants only did it from lack of land, not 
maiiciously; yet it could not be allowed, since they 
were eating the place up. He must teach them a 
lesson. 

So he taught first one of them a lesson m court, 
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and then another; had one fined, and then a second, 
'fhis aroused feeling against him, and his neighbours 
now began, of set purpose, to steal his crops. One 
man got into the plantation at night, and stripped 
the bark off no less than ten linden-trees, \\1ien 
Pakhom next rode that way and saw what had 
been done he turned pale. He drew nearer, and [per- 
ceived that bark had been stripped otf and thrown 
about, and trunks uprooted. One tree only had (he 
miscreant left, after lopping all its branches, but the 
rest he had cleared entirely in his evil progress. 
Pakhom was furious. “ Ah! " he thought, " if only 
I knew who had done this, I would soon get my own 
back on him! " He wondered and w'ondt'ied who 
it could be. If anyone in particular, it must !)e 
Semka. So he went to see Senika, but got nothing 
out of him except bad language’ yet h<‘ felt more 
certain than ever now that it wa^ Senik.i who had 
done it. He laid a complaint against him, and they 
were both of them summoned to attend tiie couit. 
The magistrates sat and sat. and then dismissed the 
case tor want of evidence. J his enraged Pakhom still 
more. He abused both the sturshtna' and the magi- 
strates You magistrates,” he said, ” aie in hsagiie 
with thieves. If you were honest men you would 
never have acquitted Semka.” Yes, tliere was no 
doubt that Pahkoni was ill pleased !)oth with the 
magistrates and wath his neighbours. He began to 
live more and more apart on Ins land, and to Iiave 
less and less to do with the Mtr. 

At tins time there arose a rumour that some of the 
p(‘asantry thereabouts were thinking of emigrating. 
This made Pakhom think to himself Jbit there is 
no reason why I should leave mv land. If some of 
the others go, why, it will make all the more room for 
me. I can buy up their land, and so hedge myself m 
all round. I should Jive much more comfortably 
then. At present I am too cramped.” 

It happened soon afterwards that Pakhom was 

' Village policeman and headman. 
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fitting at home one day, when a travelling peasant 
dropped in. Pakhom gave him a night's lodging 
and a meai, and then questioned him, in the course 
of conversation, as to whence in the name of God 
he had come. To this the peasant replied that he had 
come from lower down the river — from a spot beyond 
the Volga, where he had been in service. Then he 
went on to relate how a settlement was being formed 
there, every settler being enrolled in the Mtr and 
allotted ten desstatins of land. It was such land, too, 
he said, and grew such rye! Why, the straw of the 
rye was tall enough to hide a horse, and thick enough 
together to make a sheaf per five handfuls! One 
peasant, he went on, who had arrived tliere a poor 
man and had had nothing but his two hands to work 
with now grew his fifty des^iatins of wdieat. Indeed, 
during the past year that man had made 5000 roubles 
by his wlu'at alone' 

Pakhom’s soul was fired by this, and he thought to 
himself. “ Why should I stay here, poor and cramped 
up, when I might be making such a fine living as 
that? I will sell out here — both land and homestead 
- and go build myself a new house and farm there 
with the money. Here, in this cramped-up spot, 
life IS one long worry. At any rate, I might take a 
trip there and make inquiries." 

So when tin* summer came he got himself ready 
and S(‘t out He took a steamer down the Volga to 
Samara, and thence tramjied 400 versts till he came 
to the ])lare. It was all as had been described. The 
iKsisants lived splendidly, with ten de^'^xatins of free 
land to each soul, and he was assured ot .1 welcome by 
the Mtr, Moreo\er, he was told that anyone who 
came there with money could buy additional land — 
as much as ever he wanted — riglit out and m ])er- 
petuity. For three roubles a dcssxalin a man could 
have the verv finest land possible, and to any extent. 

All this Pakhom learnt, and then returned home 
in the autumn. He began straightway to sell out, 
and succeeded in disposing both of land, buildings. 
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and stock at a profit. Then he took his name off the 
Mir's books, waited for the spring, and departed to 
the new place with his family. 


IV 

They duly arrived at their destination, and Pakluuii 
was forthwith enrolled in the Mir ot the great stUtle- 
ment (after moistening tlie elders’ throats, of course, 
and executing the necessary documents). Then tlu-y 
took him and assigned him fifty of land — 

ten for each soul of his family — in dificrcnt parts of 
the estate, in addition to common pasturage. Pakhoin 
built himself a homestead and stocked it, his allotted 
land alone being twice what he had formeily possessed 
in the old place. It was corn-bearing land, too. 
Altogether life was ten limes better here tlian where 
he had come from, for he had at his disj)osal both 
arable and pasture land— suftirient of the latter 
always to keep as many cattle as lie cared to have. 

At first, vviiile building and stocking, h(‘ thonglit 
everything splendid. Later, when he had selthd 
down a bit, he began to feel cramped again, lie 
wanted to grow white Turkisli wheat as sevaial 
others did, but there was hardly anv wheat-bearing 
land among his five alloliiKuits. Wheat need(d to 
be grown on grass, new, or fallow land, and siuli land 
had to be sown one year and left fallow for two, in 
order that the grass might grow again. True, he had 
as much soft land as he wanted, but it would only bear 
rye. Wheat required hard land, and hard land found 
manv applicants, and there was not enough for all. 
Moreover, siicli land gave rise to disj)utcs. The rn lier 
peasants sowed their own, but the poorer harl to 
mortgage theirs to merchants. The first year, Pakhom 
sowed his allotments with wheat, and got sphaidid 
crops. Then he wanted to sow them with wheat 
again, but they were not large enough to admit both of 
sowing new land and of leaving last year’s land to he 
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fallow. He must get hold of some more. So he went 
to a merchant, and took a year’s lease of some wheat 
land. He sowed as much of it as he could, and reaped 
a magnificent crop. Unfortunately, however, the 
land was a long way from the settlement — in fact, 
the crop had to be carted fifteen versts; so, as Pakhom 
had seen merchant farmers Jiving in fine homesteads 
and growing rich in the district where the land lay, 
he thought to himself: ''How would it be if I took 
a longer lease of it and built a homestead there the 
same as they have done? Then I should be right on 
the land.” So he set about arranging to do so. 

Thus did Pakhom live for five years, continually 
taking up land and sowing it with wheat. All the 
years were good ones, the wheat thrived, and the 
money came in. Yet just to live and live was rather 
tedious, and Pakhom began to tire of leasing land 
every year in a strange district and removing his 
stock tlicre. Wherever there was a particularly 
good plot of land there would he a rush made for it by 
the other j)easants, and it would be divided up before 
he was ready to lease and sow it as a whole. Once 
he went shares with a merchant in leasing a plot of 
pasturage of some jicasants, and ploughed it up. 
Then the peasants lost it in a law suit, and his labour 
went for nothing. If only it had been his own land, 
absolutely, he need have given in to no one and been 
put to no trouble. 

So he began to cast about where he could buy an 
estate outright. In this endeavour he fell in with a 
Certain peasant who had ruined himself and was 
ready to let him have his property of 500 dessxatxns 
cheap. Pakhom entered into negotiations with him, 
and, after much discussion, closed at 1000 roubles — 
half down, and half to stand over. One day after they 
had thus clinched the matter, a merchant drove up to 
Pakhorn’s homestead to hate his horses. They drank 
a tea-pot empty and talked. The merchant said he 
had come a long, long way — from the country of 
the Bashkirs, in fact, where (so he said) he had just 
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purchased 5000 dessiatins (or only 1000 roubles! 
Pakhom went on to question him further, and the 
merchant to answer. All I did/' said the latter, 
“ was to make the elders there a few presents (khalats, ^ 
carpets, and a chest of tea), to distribute about a 
hundred roubles, and to stand vodka to anyone who 
felt inclined for it. In the result I got the land for 
twenty copecks a dessiattn/* and he showed Pakhom 
the deed. The property/* he concluded, “ fronts 
upon a river, and is all of it open, grass, steppe land.'’ 
Pakhom questioned him still further. 

“ You would not,” went on the merchant, ” find 
such land as that in a year. The same with all the 
Bashkir land. Moreover, the people there are as 
simple as sheep. You can get things out of them 
absolutely for nothing ’* 

" Well,” thought Pakhom, ” what is the good of 
my giving looo roubles for only 500 desstatins, and 
still leaving a debt round my neck, when th(*ie 1 might 
become a proprietor indeed for the same money? ” 


V 

Pakhom inquired of the merchant as to how to reach 
the country of the Bashkirs, and as soon as his in- 
formant had de|)arted, got ready for the journey. 
Leaving his wife at home, and taking with him only 
his workman, he set out first for the town, where lie 
bought a chest of tea, vodka, and other gifts, as the 
merchant had advised. I hen the tw'o drove on and 
on until they had covered 500 versts, and on the 
seventh day arrived at the camp of the Bashkirs, 
h.verything turned out to be as tlie merchant had 
said. The people there lived m hidc-tilted wagons, 
which were drawm up by the side of a river running 
through the open steppe. Idiey neither ploughed 
the land nor ate corn, while over the steppe 
wandered droves of cattle and Cossack horses, tne 

* A sort of long coal. 
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sustenance of the peLle 
mik. which the women 

kumiss, and then cCnedte Zks 
In fact, the only drink the Bashkirs knew was either 
kimiss or tea, their only solid food mutton, and their 
only amusement pipe-playing. Nevertheless they all 
ot them looked sleek and cheerful, and kept holiday 
the whole year round. In education they were sadly 
deficient, and knew no Russian, but were kindly and 
attractive folk for all that. 


As soon as they caught sight of Pakhom they came 
out of then wagons and surrounded the guest. An 
interpreter was found, and Pakhom told him that he 
had come to buy land. At once the people were 
delighted, and, embracing Pakhom fervently, escorted 
Inin to a well-appointed wagon, where they made him 
sit down on a pile of rugs topped with soft cushions, 
and set about getting some tea and kumiss ready. 
A sheep was killed, and a meal served of the mutton, 
affiT winch Pakhom produced the gifts from his 
iarantass,'- distributed them round, and shared out 


also the tea. Then the Bashkirs fell to talking among 
themselves for a while, and finally bid the interpreter 


Sjieak. 

I am to tell you/* said the intcr])reter, " that they 
are greatly taken with you, and that it is our custom 
to nu'et the wishes of a guest in every possible way, 
in return lor the presents given us. Since, therefore, 
you have given ns presents, say now what there is 
of oiirs which you may desire, so that we may grant 
it you/’ 

“ What I particularly desire,” replied Pakhom, 
” IS some of your land. Where I come from,” he con- 
tinued, “ there is not enough land, and what there is 
is ploughed out, whereas you have much land, and 
good land, siirh as I have never before beheld.” 

The intoiprctor translated, and the Bashkirs talked 


* Light two wheeled cart. 
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,..i„ « to*®. ^4 

not understand what tdiey weie 
that they kept crying out something in merry tones 
and then bursting into laughter. At last they stopped 
and looked at Pakhom, while the mteipreter spoke. 

“ I am to tell you,” he said, “ that in return tor 
your kindness we are ready to sell you as much land 
as you may wish. Merely make a gesture with your 
hand to signify how much, and it shall be yours ” 

At this pomt, however, the people began to talk 
among themselves again, and to dispute about JZ. 
thing. On Pakhom asking what it was, the inter- 
preter told him : Some of them say that the s'.ar- 
shin^a ought to be asked first about the land, and fliat 
nothing should be done without him, while others 
say that that is not necessaiy.” 


VI 

Suddenly, while the Bashkirs were thus disputing 
there entered the wagon a man in a fo.xskm cai) at 
whose entry evervone rose, while tin- interpreter said 
to Pakhom: “Tins is the Starsliina himself." At 
once Pakhom caught up the best and offered 

It to the newcomer, as well as live pounds of tea. The 
btarshina duly accepted them, and then sat down 
in the pkace of honour, while the Bashkirs l.eg.an to 
exjiound to him some matter or another He listened 
and listened, then gave a smile, and siioke to Pakhom 
in Russian. 

“Very well,” he said,' "pray choose your land 
wheresoever it pleases you. We have much land." 

So I am to take as much as I want! " thought 
Pakhom to himself. " SliJJ, I must strengthen that 
bargain somehow. They might say, ‘ The land is 
yours, and tfien take it away again." 

^ yc>u» he said aloud, " for your kind 

speech. As you say. you have much land, whereas 
' ChicfUun. 
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I am in need of some. I only desire to know precisely 
which of it is to be mine; wherefore it might be well 
to measure it off by some method and duly convey 
it to me. God only is lord of life and death, and, 
although you are good people who now give it to me, 
it might befall that your children would take it away 
again." 

Idle Starshina smiled. 

" The conveyance," he said, " is already executed. 
This present meeting is our mode of confirming it — 
and it could not be a surer one." 

" But," said Pakhom, " I have been told that a 
merchant visited you recently, and that you sold him 
land and gave Inrn a j)roper deed of conveyance. 
Pray, therefore, do the same with me." 

The Starshina understood now. 

" Very well," he replied " We have a writer here, 
and will go to a town and procure the necessary 
seals." 

"Hut what is your price for the land?" asked 
Pakhom. 

" Our price," answered the Starshina, " is only 
1000 roubles per day." 

Pakhom did not understand this day • rate at 
all. 

" How many desstalins would that include? " he 
inquiied piesently. 

" We do not reckon in that way," said the Starshina. 
" We sell only by the day. That is to say, as much 
land as you can walk round in a day, that much land 
is yours. That is our measure, and the price is 1000 
roubles." 

Pakhom was astounded, 

" Why, a man might walk round a great deal in a 
day." he said. 

The Starshina smiled again. 

" Well, at all events," he said. " it will be yours. 
Only, there is one condition — namely, that if on that 
same day you do not return to the spot whence you 
started, your money is forfeited." 
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“ But how do you decide upon that sjxit? " asked 
Pakhom. 

“ We take our replied the Starshina. “ u}X)n 

whatsoever s|X)t you may select. I and rny p<‘ople 
remain there, while you start otl and desnihe a circle. 
Hehmd you will rule some of om yoiin.£; men, to plant 
stakes wherever you may desire (hat to l>e done. 
I'herrafter, a plough will he diiveii round those stakes. 
Desrnhe what circle you wish; only, hy the time of 
the setting of the sun you must have lelurned to the 
place fn)m whuh you started. As mm h land as you 
may circle, that mm h land will lx‘ yours." 

N) Pakhom accepted these terms, and it was agreed 
to make an early stait on the morrow 'I'hen the 
company talked again, diank more kuftnss, and ate 
moie mutton, passing on thence to t(a and lh(‘ < ere- 
monies hemg prol<jnt<<‘d until nightfall At length 
Pakhom was hd fo a bed of down and tlu' Hasljkns 
dispelled, afl<'r tiist pnamsing to gatlin on th(‘ 
nioiiow heyoml the rivei and rideout to the .i])pointed 
spot before suniisc. 


VII 

Pakhom lay on his bid of <low'n, Imt could not get «i 
wank of slee]) loi thinking of the land whuh, as he 
said, " I am going to faim here." 

" For I mean to maik out a very large ' Promised , 
I^nd’ to-morrow," he continued to himself " I ran 
coviT at lea^t fifty vnsts in the day, and fifty versts 
should enclose somewhere about 10,000 dcswatxns. 
Then I shall be under nobody’s thumb, and Ix' al)lc 
to afford a pair-ox plough and two lahoun rs. I diall 
plough up the best land, and feed stfx*k on the rest." 

All that night Pakhom never closed his eyes, hut 
dozed off for a short while )ust before dawn. The 
instant he did so he had a dieam. He Sf (‘rned to Ixi 
lying in this identical wagon and listening to some- 
body laughing and talking outside. Wbhing to see 
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who it was that was laughing so much, he went out- 
side, and saw the Starshma sitting on the ground and 
holding his sides as he rolled about in ecstasies of mirth. 
Then in his dream Pakhom walked up to him and 
asked him what the joke was— and immediately saw 
that it was not the Starshina at all, but the merchant 
who had so lately visited him to tell him about this 
land. Then again, he had scarcely so much as said 
to the merchant. “ Did I not see you at my home a 
little while ago? ” when the merchant suddenly 
changed into the peasant from away down the Volga 
who had called at his farm in the old country. Finally 
Pakhom perceived that this peasant was not a peasant 
at all, but the Devil himself, with horns and hoofs, 
and that he was gazing fixedly at something as he sat 
there and laughed. Then Pakhom thought to him- 
self: “ What Ls he looking at, and why does he laugh 
so much? " And in his dream he step})ed a little 
aside to look, and saw a man — barefooted, and clad 
only in a shirt and breeches — lying flat on his back, 
with his face as w'hite as a sheet, And presently, 
looking yet more attentively at the man, Pakhom 
saw that the man was himself! 

He gave a gasp and awoke — awoke feeling as if the 
dream were real. Then he looked to see if it were 
get mg light yet, and ^aw that the dawn was near. 

“ It IS time to start/’ he thought. “ 1 must arouse 
these good people." 


VIII 

Pakhom arose awakened his workman in the taran- 
tass,^ and told him to put the horse in and go round 
to call the Bashkirs, since it was time to go out onto 
the steppe and measure off the land So the Bashkirs 
arose and got themselves ready, and the Starshma 
also arrived. They breakfasted off kum ss, and were 
foi giving Pakhom some tea, but he could not wait. 

* Two- wheel travelling cart. 
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If we are to go, let us go,** he said. It is fully 
time.” So the Bashkirs harnessed up and set out, 
some on horseback, and some in carts, while Pakhom 
drove in his tarantass with his workman. Tliey came 
out onto the stej^pe just as the dawn was bnaking, 
and proceeded towards a little knoll — called in the 
Bashkir dialect a shxchan. There the people in carts 
alighted, and everyone collected together. Ihr 
Starshina approached Pakhom and jx)inted all round 
with his hand. ” Whatsoever land you sec from 
here,” he said, ” is ours. Choose whulisocver diiec- 
tion you like.” Piikhom's eyes glowed, for all the 
land was glass, level as the palm of his hand, and black 
beneath the turf as a }x>p])y*hcad. Only where there 
was a ravine was there a hieak in the grass— grass 
which was everywhere breast-high, 'ihe Starshina 
took off liLs fo.xskin caj). and laid it in the exact centio 
of the knoll. ”'ihis,” he said, "will be the mark 
Lay you vour money in it, and your ‘^eivant shall 
remain beside it \shile you are gone. From this mark 
you will start, and to this maik you will retuin. As 
much land as you circle, all of it will be yours.” 

Pakhom took out his money, and laid it in the cap. 
Then he divested himself of his cloak, stnj)])ed him- 
self to his waistcoat, tightemd his belt n-und his 
stomach, thrust a wallet with some bread into Ins 
bosom, tied a flask of water to Iils shoiildei-slian, 
pulled up liLS long boots, and prepaied to start. lie 
kept debating w'ltliin himself wliicli direction it w'ould 
be best to take, for the land was so good everywhere. 
” Oh^ well, as it is all the same, I will walk towards the 
rising sun,” he decided at length. So he turned las 
face that way, and kept trying his limbs wliile waiting 
for the sun to apj'icar. ” I must lose no time,” he 
thought, ” for I shall do my best W'alkmg while the air 
IS yet cool.” 

Then the mounted Bashkirs also ascended the 
knoll, and stationed themselves behind Pakhom 
No sooner had the sun shot his first rays above the 
horizon than Pakhom started forward and walked 
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out into the steppe, the mounted men riding behind 
him. 

He walked neither slowly nor hurriedly. After 
he had gone about a verst he stopped, and had a stake 
put in. Then he went on again. He was losing his 
first stiffness and beginning to lengthen his stride. 
Presently he stopped again, and had another stake 
put in. He looked up at the sun — which was now 
lighting the knoll clearly, with the people standing 
there — and calculated that he had gone about five 
versts. He was beginning to grow warm now, so he 
took off his waistcoat, and then fastened up his belt 
again. Then he went on another five versts, and 
stopped. It was growing really hot now. He looked 
at the sun again, and saw that it was breakfast time. 
“One stage done! “ he thought. “But there are 
four of them in the day, and it is early yet to change 
my diiection. Nevertheless, I must take my boots 
oil." So he sat down, took them off, and w'ent on 
again. Walking was easier now. “ As soon as I have 
coveicd another live versts,” he reflected, “ I will 
begin to bend round to the left. That spot was ex- 
ceedingly well chosen. The further I go, the better 
(he land is.” So he kept straight on, although, when 
he looked round, the knoll vsas almost out of sight, 
and the people on it looked like little black ants. 

" Now," he said to himself at length, " 1 have made 
the ciicle huge enough, and must bend round.” He 
had sweated a good deal and was thirsty, so he raised 
the flask and took a drink. Then he had a stake put 
in at that [)oint, and bent round shaiply to the left 
On he went and on, through the high grass and the 
butning heat He was beginning to tire now, and, 
glancing at the sun, saw that it was dinner-time, 

” Now,” he thought to himself, “ I might venture to 
take a rest.” So he si()[)ped and ate some bread, 
though without sitting down, since he said to himself: 

” If 1 once sat down 1 should go on to lytng down, and 
so end by going off to sleep.” He waited a little, 
theiefore, till he felt rested, and then went on again. 
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At first he found walking easy, for the meal had re- 
vived his strength, but presently the sun seemed to 
grow all the hotter as it began to slant towards even- 
ing. Pakhom was nearly worn out now, yet he 
merely thought to hnuseii: “An hour’s pain may a 
century gain.” 

He had traversed about ten versts of this lap of the 
circle, and was al>out to bend inwards again to the 
left, when he caught sight of an excellent l)it of land 
round a dry ravine. It would be a pity to leave that 
out “Flax would giow so splendidly there! “ he 
thought. So he kept straight on until he had taken 
in the ravine, and, having had a stake i)lanted at the 
six)t, again wheeled inw.irds. Looking towards the 
knoll he could see that the i>eopIe there were almost 
indistingui-shabh* 'J hey could not be less than tifteen 
versts away. “ Well,” he thought, “ I have covered 
the tw'o long laps of the ciicuit, and must take this 
last one by tlic shortest cut j>ossible “ So he started 
upon the last lap, and (|uicken<-d his pare Once again 
lie looked at the sun. It u’as now di awing n(‘ar to 
the time of the evening meal, and he had only i overed 
two versts of the distance. 'Lhc stalling j)oint was 
still thirteen versts away. “ I must huiry straight 
along now," lie said to himself, “ however lough the 
country be. I must not take in a single extra pief(‘ 
on the u'ay I have enclos<‘d sufiinrnt as it is." And 
Paldioin headed straight for the knoll. 


IX 

He pressed on .straight in its direction, yet found 
walking very dilTicult now. His feet were aching 
badly, for he had chafed and bruised them, and they 
w’ere l)cginning to totter under him. He w'ould have 
given any tiling to liave rested for a while, yet knew 
that he must not if he was ever to n*gain the knoll 
before sunset. The sun at least would not wait. Nay, 
It was like a driver ever lashing him on. From time 
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to time he staggered* '"Surely I have not mis- 
calculated? " he thought to himself. Surely I have 
not taken m too much land ever to get back, however 
much I hurry? There is such a long way to go yet, 
and I am dead beat It cannot be that all my money 
and toil have gone in vain? Ah, well, I must do my 
best" 

Pakhom pulled himself together, and broke into a 
run. He had torn his feet till they were bleeding, yet 
he still ran on, ran on, ran further and further. Waist- 
coat, boots, flask, cap — he flung them all away. '' Ah!" 
was his thought, " I was too pleased with what I 
saw. Now everything is lost, and I shall never reach 
the mark before sunset." His fears serv^ed to render 
him only the more breathless, but he still ran on, his 
shirt and breeches clinging to his limbs with sweat, 
and his mouth parched. In his breast there were a 
pair of blacksmith’s bellows working, and in his heart 
a steam hammer, while his legs seemed to be breaking 
under him and to be no longer his own. He had lost 
all thought of the land now. All that he thought 
of was to avoid dying from exertion. Yet, al- 
though he was so afraid of dying, he could not stop. 

" To have gone so far." he thought, " and then to 
stop! Why, they would think me a fool! " By this 
time he could hear the Bashkirs ( heering and shouting 
to him, and their cries stirred his heart with fresh 
spirit. On, on he ran with his last remaining strength, 
while the sun was just touching the horizon. Ah, 
but he was close to the spot now! He could see the 
people on the knoll waving their hands to him and 
urging him on. He could see the foxskin cap lying 
on the ground, the money in it, the Starshina sitting 
beside it with his hands pressed to his sides. Suddenly 
Pakhom remembered his dream. "Yet I have much 
land now," he thought, " if onJy God should bring me 
safe to live upon it. But my heart misgives me that 
I have killed myself." Still he ran on. For the last 
time he looked at the sun. Large and red, it had 
touched the earth, and was beginning to smk below 
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the horizon. Pakhom reached the knoll just as it 
set. “ Ah ! " he cried in his desjxiir. for he thought that 
everything was lost. Suddenly, however, he re- 
membered that he could not see from below so well 
as could the people on the knoll above him, and that 
to them the sun would still seem not to have set. He 
rushed at tiie slope, and could see as he scramble<i up 
it that the cap was still there. Then he stumbled 
and fell — yet in the very act of falling stretched out 
his hands towards the cap~and touched it! 

“ Ah, young man,” cried the Starshina, ” you have 
eamcxl much land uideed!” 

Pakhom s servant ran to his master and tried to 
raise him, but blood was running from his mouth. 
Pakhom lay there dead. The servant cried out in 
consternation, but the Starshina remained sitting on 
his haunches— laughing, and holding his hands to his 
sides. 

At length he got up, took a spade from tlie ground, 
and threw it to the seuant. 

” Bury him,” \vas all he said. 

The Bashkirs arose and departed ( )nly the servant 
remained. He dug a grave of the same lengtii as 
Pakliom’s foini from head to heels - three Russian 
ells — and buried him. 





THAT WHEREBY MEN LIVE 


I 

“ Wr know that we have passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death. 

Hut whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dweDeih the love ol God in him? 

My little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth. 

Beloved, let ns love one another, for love is of God, and every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. 

He that loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is love. 

No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one another 
God dwclleih in us 

God IS love ; und he that dwelleih in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him. 

If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : 
for he that loveih not his brother whom he hath seen, how c.rn he 
love God whom he hath not seen?” (i John in. and iv ) 

On’CE upon a time a cobbler lodged with his wife and 
children at a mazhxks. He had no hut or land of his 
own, but supported himself solely by cobbling Bread 
was dear, anci work cheap, and he lived from hand to 
mouth. He and his wife shared a sheepskin coat 
between them— and it was a raggeti one at that! — 
but for the last two years he had been saving up to 
buy a skin for a new one. 

By the autumn he had amassed a small sum. Three 
roubles in [laper money lay in his wife’s box, while 
five roubles and twenty copecks were due to him 
from certain muzhiks in the village. So one morning 
after breakfast he put on his wife’s twill-wadded 
jacket over his shirt, and over that, again, his own 
woollen kaftan.^ Then he thrust the three one-rouble 
notes into his pocket, cut himself a walking-^tK k, 
and set out. As he went along he thought to himself : 

* Under 'jacket or smock. 

84 
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" I wiU first get the five roubles out of those muzhiks, 
then add to them the three roubles which I have 
already, and buy a sheepskin for a new coat.” 

So he reached the village and went to call upon the 
first muzhik. The muzhik was not at home, and 
although his wife promised to send her husband along 
with the money before the week was out, she could 
not pay the cobbler anything at pre>ent. Then (he 
cobbler went to the hut of another muzhik, hut the 
owner swore by God above that he was destitute. 
All that he could do was to clear otf a little debt of 
twenty copecks fi^r the stitching of a boot. 

Now', the cobbler had been reckoning (hat, if he 
failed to get the money, he might be able to get a 
shee])^kin on crinlit; but the \(“n(ior of shee]>skins 
reckoned othenvise. 

” Bring me u// the ca^ll,” he said, ” and ///c;; you 
can pick what skin you like. We all of us know' how 
difficult it IS to get quit of a debt.” 

Thus it came about that the cobbler did no business 
that morning, beyond Ixaiig paid twenty (<q><‘cks for 
a stitching job and re(ei\ing another j^air of boots to 
mend. Depressed at the result, he wind and spent 
the twenty copecks on vodku and then st.irted for 
home. Ill the morning the day had s(>enie(! to him 
frosty and cold, hut now' it felt quit(‘ W'arin, even with* 
out a fur coat. As he walked along la* k( pt talking 
to hinist’lf as he struck at frozen lumps of show with 
the stick whicii he carried in one hand and swung by 
their laces the pair of boots wha h he <airjed m the 
otlaT. 

“ I feel quite warm without a sheepskin,” he re- 
marked. “ I have dnmk only the merest drop, yet 
it is bubbling finely in my veins. I don’t need a 
sheepskin. I am going along now as comfortably 
as can be. That is the sort of man I am. W’ljat have 
I to fret about? I can worry along without that coat. 

I shan’t want it in a lifetime. Only, of course — 
there's my wnfe. Shr keeps worrying about it. Well, 
It IS a shameful thing that one sliould do a job for a 
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man, and he should lead you a dance for nothing. 
But just you wait, my fine fellow If you domt 
bring me my money this week I'll have the cap off 
your head— by God I will! A fine thing indeed! 
Then there was that other one— paid me a beggarly 
twenty copecks! What can one do with twenty 
copecks? Drink them, that’s all. He swore he was 
hard up. ' Are you hard up, then,’ I might have said, 

‘ and not I as well? You have a hut and cattle and 
everything, while I have my all on my back. You 
grow your own bread, while I have to buy it. Come 
what may, I have to raise three roubles a week for 
bread alone, and when I get home to-day the stock 
will be finished, and out I shall have to fork another 
rouble-and-a-half. Pay me what you owe me.’ ” 

Thus the cobbler went rambling on, until he came 
to the roadside chapel at the turning. Something 
showing white behind it caught his eye. Dusk was 
closing in, and although the cobbler peered and peered 
at the thing he could not make out what it was. 

“ There never used to be a stone of any kind there," 
he thought. " Is it a bullock, then? No, it hardly 
looks like one. It seems to have a head like a man, 
somehow, only it is white all over. But what should 
bring a man there ^ " 

He took a step or two nearer, and the thing became 
distinguishable. Strange to say, it was a man, 
whether dead or alive — a man sitting motionless, and 
quite naked, with his back against the chapel. The 
cobbler grew nervous as he thought to himself: 

" Somebody must have murdered him, taken his 
money, and thrown ( he b- dy there. J ust you go on , and 
see to it that you aren’t the next one to be robbed." 

So the cobbler began to move forward past the 
chapel. As he drew level with it the man became 
hidden from view, so the cobbKr stopped, stepped 
backward a pace or two, peered about him, and saw 
that the man was now sitting erect, and moving his 
body to and fro as though trying to catch sight of him. 
The cobbler’s fears increased. 
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“ Shall I approach him or shall I go on? *’ he de- 
bated. “ To approach him might land me in the 
Lord knows what. How am I to tell what he is? 
He cannot be up to any good here. If I went near him 
he might spring out upon me and throttle me before 
I could get away. And even if he didn’t throttle me 
I might have an awkward tussle with him. What 
could one do with a naked man? There would l)e no 
getting nd of him until he had got everything I have. 
The Lord defend us! ” 

He quickened his pace, and was nearly past the 
chaj)el when his conscience began to puck him. 

“ What Ls the matter with you, Simon? ” he aske<l 
himself. “ The man may be dying miserably, and yet 
you pass him by as if you were afraid of him! Are 
you so wonderfully rich, then, that you need gnaid 
against having your valuables stolen? Fie, for shame, 
Simon! ” 


I! 

So he turned bark and apj)roarhed the man. As he 
did so he peered at him, and saw that he was a young 
fellow in the prune of life, and that his body bore no 
marks of violence. He seemed men*lv frozen and 
terrified as he sat leaning forward without looking at 
the api^roaching cobbler, as though too weak to raise 
his eyes to do so. Just as Simon reached him, how- 
ever. he lifted his head suddenly, like one rccoviTing 
from a swoon, and, opening his eyes wide, fixed them 
on Simon’s face. That look altogether reassured the 
cobbler, and, throwing down the boots which he 
carried, he unclasped his belt, placed it in the boots, 
and began to take off his kaftan. 

“Come!" he said. “What Ls this? You must 
have something to put on. Here you are,"— and, 
taking the man under the arms, he essayed to lift 
him. The man, however, rose unaided, and Simon 
then saw that his body was slender and clean, while 
his legs and arms bore no signs of injury, and his face 
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was mild in expression. The cobbler drew the kaftan 
over the man’s shoulders, and since the latter had some 
difficulty in finding the sleeves, Simon guided his arms 
into them, then pulled the coat up, straightened out 
the skirts, and belted them round. Next he took his 
ragged cap off, and was just about to place it on the 
naked man's head when he felt the cold strike upon 
his crown. 

I am bald all over/' he thought, “ whereas he has 
long, cuily hair," — and he put his cap on again, " I 
slioiild do better to put those hoots on him,” he added 
to himself, and, sitting down, did so. 

The man thus clothed, the cobbler said : 

” There you are. brother. Now walk along with 
me and get yourself warm. Things like this cannot 
be helped. Do you feel able to move? ” 

The man looked in a friendly way at Simon, but said 
nothing. 

” Why don’t you speak? ” asked the cobbler. ” We 
can’t spend the winter here We must get home to 
my lodgings. Take my stick to lean upon if you feel 
weak. Now then, come along.” 

The man then started and walked easily enough 
and without lagging behind. As they pioceeded 
Simon asked him: 

” Where do you hail from^ ” 

From another part than this.” 

“ Yes, I know that, for I know everyone about here. 
But how did you come to be by the chapel? ” 

” I cannot say.” 

” Someone must have assaulted vou, thcn> ” 

” No, no one assaulted me. (rod was punishing 
me.” 

” Of course; all things come of God. and it is our 
duty to submit to them. Yet where were you bound 
for'* ” 

” For nowheie in particular.” 

Thi^ rathe; surprised biinon. The man did not 
seem like a rogue, and yet, civil though his speech was, 
he would reveal nothmg about hunself. Sunon re- 
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fleeted, however, “ One never knows how things may 
be,” and then continued to his companion : 

“ Well, come to my lodgings now, and you can go 
on your way later.*' 

So he walked on, and the stranger made no attempt 
to leave him, but kept by his side. The wind was now 
rising, and getting through Simon s shin, with the 
result that the drink was beginning to die out of him 
and to leave him chilled. He ke])t wheezing Ihioiigh 
his nose as he strode ahead and, wrapping his wile’s 
jacket about him, reflected: 

” This is what that precious sheej'>skin has brought 
me to! I went out for a sheepskin, and am returning 
without even so much as a kaftan to my back— let 
alone that I am bringing a jx^rfectly nak(‘d man with 
me! Matrena will not be jfleased, I am afiaid,” — 
and that last thought made him ncivoiis. \et when 
he looked at the strangiT he remernbiMtul (he glance 
which the man had given him by the oiatory, and his 
heart, somehow, leapt for joy. 


Ill 

Simon’s wife finished her duties betimes tliat day. 
She chopped tlie firewood, fetched water, f('d the 
children, had something to eat hnself, and then de- 
bated when she should make biead — to-day or to- 
morrow. There was still a large ))iece left. 

” If,” she thought. “ Simon gets dinner there, and 
so does not eat much for sii])p( r, the bread wall last 
over to-morrow." 

Then she turned and turned the pa < e over, and 
finally decided: ”1 w'on’t make bread to-day. 
There is only meal enough left for one loaf. We can 
last over till Friday.” 

So she put the piece aside, and ^at down at the table 
to sew a patch onto her husband’s shirt. As she 
stitched away she thought of Simon, and woncUred 
whether he had bought a new sheepskin for a coat. 
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“ I do hope the sheepskin-seller won’t cheat him.” 
she reflected; “but that man of mine is a regular 
simpleton. He never cheats a soul himself, yet a little 
child can lead him by the nose. Eight roubles is no 
trifling sum. He ought to get a good skin for that — 
if not a tanned one, at all events a good rough one. 
How starved I have been all this winter without one! 
Why, I couldn’t even go to the brook, or anywhere! 
This morning, again, Simon went out with all our 
clothes upon him, and left me nothing to wear. He 
is late in coming home, too. It is time he were home. 
I hope he hasmt gone making meriy, that rascal of 
mine.” 

This thought had only just passed through her 
mind when a tread was heard on the steps outside, 
and someone entered. Matrena made fast her needle 
in her work, went out into the porch, and there saw 
that two persons had come in — namely, Simon, and 
some man or other in felt boots and without a 
cap. 

At once she caught the smell of vodka proceeding 
from her husband. “ So he has been making merry ! ' 
she thought; and when, in addition, she saw that he 
lacked his kaftan and was clad only in her jacket, as 
well as had nothing in his hand and nothing to say 
for himself beyond a shrug of the shoulders, her heart 
was torn within her. “ He has drunk the money 
away,” she thought again. “ Yes, he has been hob- 
nobbing with this tramp, and then brought him home 
as well! ” 

She ushered them into the hut in front of her. Then 
she saw that the stranger was a thin, lanky-looking 
young man — and that he was wearing their own 
kaftan ! No shirt could be seen beneath it, nor cap 
above it. When he had entered he remained stand- 
ing perfectly still, with his eyes cast down, so that 
Matrena thought: “He can’t possibly be honest, 
for he seems so nervous.” 

She frowned grimly, and crossed over to the stove 
to watch what they would do next. 
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Simon merely took off his cap. and sat down on the 
bench as though p)erfectly conscience- free. 

“ Well, Matrena? ” he said. “ Get us some supper, 
will you? " 

Matrena only snorted under her breath, and re- 
mained standing by the stove. She never stirred, 
but looked at them each in turn, and shook her head 
ominously. Simon then saw that his wife was put 
out about something, but, there being no help for it, 
he appeared not to notice her, but took the stranger 
by the arm. 

“ Sit you down, brother," he said, " «and we will 
have some supper." The stranger seated himself on 
the bench beside Simon. 

" Have you anything cooked that you could give 
us? " the latter went on to his wife. 

Then temper got the better of Matrena. 

" Yes, I have something cooked," she retorted, 
" but not for you. You, I can see. have diunk your 
senses away. You go out to buy a shcejiskin, and 
come home without even a kaftan — and w'lth a naked 
tramp in tow as well. I have no sup}>er for a pair of 
drunkards like you." 

"Come, come, Matrena! Wliy wag your tongue 
so foolishly? You should first have asked me who 
the man is." 

" Well, suppose you tell me, then, what you have 
done with the money? " 

For answer, Simon ajiproached the kaftan, took the 
paper money out of one of the pockets, and unrolled 
it. 

" Here is the money," he said. " Trofinoff did not 
pay up to-day, but has promised to do *^o to-morrow," 

feut Matrena's rage only increased. He had brought 
no sheepskin with him, had put their one and only 
kaftan onto a naked man’s back, and brought him 
home! She snatched the money from the table and 
ran to hide it, saying as she did so* 

" I have no suj)per for you. One can’t feed every 
bare-backed drunkard who comes along." 
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'' Now then, Matrena, hold your tongue. You 
should give people a chance to explain." 

" How much sense is one likely to hear from a 
drunken fool indeed? It was not for nothing that I 
never wanted to marry a tipsy brute like you! My 
mother gave me some linen — and you drank it away ! 
You go out to buy a sheepskin — and you drink that 
away too! " 

Simon tried hard to explain to his wife that he had 
only drunk away twenty copecks, as well as to tell her 
where he had found the stranger, but she would hardly 
let him get a single word in, interrupting him at every 
third one, and even raking up sores fully ten years old. 

On and on she went, until finally she leapt upon him 
and S(Mzed him by the sleeve. 

“ Give me my jacket! ” she cried. " It is the only 
one I have, yet you sneaked it this morning to wear 
yourself! Give it to me, I say, you tow-stuffed cur! 
May you die of a fit some day! " 

vSiinon hastened to take the jacket off, turning the 
sleeves inside out as he did so, but since his wife held 
onto it all the time, the result was that its seams sj)lit 
oj)en. Seizing it and throwing it over her head, 
Matrena made for the door, and was just about to 
leave the room, when she stopped. The truth was 
that her heart was relenting, and she wanted both to 
subdue her teini)er and to leain who the man was. 


IV 

She stopped, therefore, and said: 

If the man was honest, he would not have been 
going about with never a shut to his back; and if you 
yourself had been up to any good to-day you would 
have told me at once where you picked up this dandy 
of yours." 

Very well, I will tell you now," answ’ered Simon. 
As I was passing the chaj^el I found this man lying 
naked and frozen. It is not summer-tirae now, you 
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must remember, that a man should go naked. God 
led me to him, else he must have pt'nshed. Well, 
wliat could 1 do? Such things do not happen for 
nothing. I took him, clothed him, and brought him 
here. That is all. Calm your temper Matrena, for 
to give way to it is sinful. Remember that we must 
all of us die some day.” 

Matrena was about to burst out scolding again, 
when she glanced at the stranger and remained silent. 
He was sitting there, quite motionless, on the extreme 
edge of the bench, with his hands cla^^ped uj>on his 
knees, his head sunk upon his breast, his eyes clo'^etl, 
and his face lined and contorted as though soruetlnng 
were stifling him. 

” Matrena,” vent on Simon, “is there notlnng of 
God within you ? ” 

As she heard these words she threw anothei glance 
at the stranger, and her heart suddenly (onti.ntid 
with pity. She turned l)a( k from the door, wi'iit to 
the stove., and drew out llience soiik' snpp(T. .^Ik* 
set a tea-pot on the table, poured out some h'vds,' 
produced their last piece of biead, and furnished the 
two men witli a knife and sj)oon aj)iecc. 

” Eat away,” she said 

Simon nudged the stranger. ” Draw up nearer,” 
he urged him. Then he cut some bo.id, dividid it 
up, and they began supper. P>ut Maticna ^at by the 
corner of the table, lier head upon her hand, and ga/ed 
at the stranger. 

She felt sorry for him, as well as attrarted to\\ard> 
him; and when suddenly his fa^e cleared aial tlie 
lines vanished from his brow as he raised Ins c>t‘s to 
heis and smiled, her heart leapt uithin Ik r 

After supper she washed up the things, and then 
began to question him. 

“ Where do you come from? ” sIk' asked. 

” From somewhere else than here.” 

” Then how came you to fall by the wayside? ” 

” 1 cannot say ” 

* A l.cjiior made of i)C meal and r)c malt 
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“ Who was it took your clothes from you? 

“ God was punishing me/’ 

“ But you were lying there naked? 

“Yes, I was lying there naked and frozen, when 
Simon saw me and had compassion upon me. He 
took off his kaftan and put it upon my shoulders, and 
bid me come with him hither. And here you have 
given me food and drink, and have shown me kmd- 
ness. May God do so unto you also! “ 

Matrena rose, took from the window-sill an old 
shirt of Simon’s — the same one which she had been 
sewing — and gave it to the stranger. She also found 
trousers, and these too she gave him. 

“ Here,” she said; “ I see that you have no shirt 
Put these on, and then go to rest where you like— 
whether on the bench or on the stove.” 

The stranger strapped himself of the kaftan, put on 
the shirt and trousers, and lay down upon the bench. 
Matrena extinguished the light, took the kaftan, and 
went to her husband. 

She covered herself over with the skirts of the 
kaftan and lay down, but not to sleep, for the stranger 
would not leave her thoughts. When she remembered 
tha he had eaten their last crust, and that there was 
none left for to-morrow, as also that she had given 
away the shirt and trousers, she felt vexed: but when 
she remembered likewise the stranger’s smile her heart 
leapt within her. 

For a long time she could not sleep, but lay listen- 
ing. Simon also could not sleep, and kept drawing 
tlie kaftan over him. 

“ Simon! ’’ 

“ Yes? ” 

“ You have eaten our last piece of bread, and I have 
no more made. What we shall do to-morrow I don't 
know. I must beg some of neighbour Malania.” 

“ Oh, but we shall manage to live and have enough,” 
said Simon. 

For a little while after this his wife lay without 
speaking. 
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“ He seems a very fine young fellow she said at 
last; “only, why does he tell us nothing about 
himself? “ 

“ He cannot I suppose/* 

“ Simon! “ 

“ Eh?” 

” We give things away, but why does no one give 
to us? ” 

Simon was at a loss for an answa^r, but, remarking, 
“ We can talk of that anothei tunc,” turned over and 
went to sleep. 


V 

In the morning Simon awoke. Tlie children were 
still asleep, and his wife had gone out to bonow some 
bread of the neighbours. Tlie stranger of yesterday 
was sitting alone on the bench, dressed in the old 
shirt and trousers, and his fac e turned ur)wards. And 
that face was even brighter than it had been the night 
before. 

So Simon said to him: 

“ Well, my good friend? Tlic stomach craves for 
bread, and the body for raiment. One must earn 
both. Do you know any trade? ” 

” No, none,” replied the stranger. 

Simon was rather surprised at this, and said: 

” But you would tiy, would you not? Men can 
learn anything if they wish.” 

“Yes, men work, and so also will I.” 

“ What IS your name, then? ” 

” Michael.'^' 

” Well, Michael, you do not tell us anything about 
yourself, and that is your own affair, but wc must 
earn our living. If you work as I will teach you we 
will feed you.” 

“The Lord be good to you! I will learn. Only 
show me ho .v. ’ 

So Sunon took a straight wax-end, twined it on his 
fingers, and made a knot in it. 
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“ The work is not difficult/' he said. “ Watch 
me." 

Michael watched him, then twined the thread on 
his 0W71 Ungers, twisted it round in a moment, and had 
made the knot 

Ihcn Simon showed him how to weld, and Michael 
understood the art at once. Next, his master showed 
him how to insert a stitch and draw it tight through 
the seam, and that too Michael understood im- 
mediately. 

Whatever Simon taught him Michael learnt readily, 
so that by the third day he was able to work as though 
he had been a co])hler all his life. He never made 
mistakes, and ate but little. Only, at times he would 
rest for a moment and look silently upwards. He 
never went out of doors, never sj)oke of his own 
affairs, and never jested or laughed. 

Indeed, the only time he had been seen to smile 
was on that first evening when Matrena had got him 
ready the supper. 


VI 

Day by day, and week by week, a year crept round, 
while Michael still lived with vSimon and worked for 
him. It was spread abroad of Simon's workman that 
no one could sew boots so neatly and so strongly as he, 
and people had b<'gun to come to Simon for boots 
from all the district round, so that his means in- 
cieascd. 

One winter’s day Simon and Michael were sitting 
working togetlier when there came driving towards 
the hut a three-horsed coach-sledge, gay with bells. 
The two shoemakers looked through the window, 
and saw that the sledge had stopped opposite the hut, 
and that a footman had leapt from the l>ox and was 
opening the door. Then a gentleman in a fur coal 
step^)eil out of the vehicle, approached Simon’s dwell- 
ing, and mounted the steps. Matrena ran to meet 
bun, and opened tlie door wide. The gentleman 
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bowed his head, entered the hut, and straightencni 
hunself up agam, although his head nearly touched 
the ceiling and he filled a whole corner of the room. 

Simon rose, saluted him, and was astonished at the 
^eat man. He seldom saw such jieojile there, for ho 
^limself was brown in the face, Michael thin, and 
Vlatrena as wizened as a chip of wood. But this man 
:ame of another world altogether, with his ruddy, 
bibulous countenance, neck like a bull’s, and figure 
)f cast-iron. The gentleman breathed hard, took 
)ff his fur coat, sat dowm upon the bench, and said; 

‘‘ Which of you ls the master bootmaker? " 

Simon stepped forward, saying: 

“ I am, your honour.” 

Thereupon the gentleman shouted to his footman: 

” Hi, Thcdka! ‘ Bring me the stuff here.” 

The footman enterecl with a paicil, which the 
gentleman took and laid upon the table. 

” Untie it,” he said. 

Tlie footman did so, whereupon the gentleman 
apf)ed the leather which it contained with his finger, 
ind said to Simon : 

“Look here, bootmaker. Do you see this?” 

“ Yes, your nobility,” answered Simon. 

“ And do you know what it is? ” 

Simon fingered it a moment and rcjihed: 

“ It is go<>J leather.” 

“‘Good leather' indeed!” cried the gentleman. 

' You blockhead, you have never seen such leatlxT 
n your life before. It is of German make, and co'^t 
wenty roubles.” 

Simon was a little intimidated by this, and said: 

“ Ah, well, what chance do we ever get to see such 
jathcr? ” 

” Well, well. But could you make me a pair of 
oots out of It? ” 

“ Possibly so, your honour.” 

“ ‘ Possibly so^! But you must clearly understand 
i^hat you are going to work upon and what you are 
' A diminulive ol 1 hcodor 
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going to make of it. ’ I want a pair of boots which 
would last a year, would never tread over, and never 
split at the seams. If you can make me such boots, 
tlien set to work and cut out the stuff at once; but 
if you cannot, then do neither of those things. I tell 
you beforehand that if the new pair should split or 
tread over before a year is out, I will clap you in prison ; 
but if they should not do so, then I will pay you ten 
roubles for your work.'' 

Simon hesitated, and knew not what to say. He 
looked at Michael, nudged him with his elbow, and 
wliLspercd : 

“ What do you think about it, brother? " 

For answer Michael nodded, as much as to say: 
“ Yes, take the work.” 

So Simon obeyed Michael, and undertook to make 
a pair of boots which would not tread over or split 
within a year. 

Then the gentleman called the footman once more, 
ordered him to take off his left boot for him, and 
stretched out his foot, 

“ Take my measure," he said. 

Simon sewed together a strip of paper about ten 
vershoks ‘ long and looked at it. Then he knelt down, 
wiped his hand carefully on his apron so a-s not to soil 
the gentleman’s sock, and started to measure. First 
he measured the sole, and then the instep. Next, he 
was going on to measure the calf, but the stri[) of 
])aper would not go round it, for the muscle of the 
gentleman’s leg was as thick as a beam. 

" Take care you don't make them too tight in the 
leg," remarked the great man. 

So Simon sewed together another strip, while the 
gentleman sat and wriggled his toes about in his sock 
and the people in the hut gazed at him. Presently 
he caught sight of Michael. 

" Who is this you have with you? " he asked. 

“ That is my skilled workman, who will sew your 
boots." 


' The vershok 1.6S uebes. 
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** Look you, then,” said the gentleman to Michael, 
” and remember this — that you are to sew tliem so 
that they will last a year.” 

Simon glanced at Michael, and saw that he was 
not so much as looking at the gentleman, but staring 
mto the corner behind him, as though ^^mg at 
someone. Michael gazed and gazed, until suddenly his 
face broke out mto a smile and he brightened all 
over. 

“What are you grinning at, you fool?” inquired 
the gentleman. “ You had better see to it that the 
boots are ready when I want them.” 

To which Michael replied: “They shall be ready 
whenever wanted.” 

“ Very well.” 

The gentleman put his boot on again, then hb fur 
coat, buttoned hims^rlf up, and moved towards the 
door; but as he foigot to bend his head down he 
bumped it heavily against the lintel. He swore 
violently and rubbed his pate, then got into the sledge, 
and drove away 

“What a tlint-stonc’ ” remarked Simon. “He 
nearly knocked the Imlel out of place with his head, 
yet he hardly cared* ” 

“ How could he not get hardened with the life he 
leads?” replied Matrena. “ Even death itself could 
not take such an iron rivet of a man.” 


VII 

“ Well, we have uiinertakeii the work now,” con- 
tinued Simon to Michael, “ and we must take care not 
to go amiss over it. This leather is valuable stuff, 
and the gentleman is short-tem]>crcd. No, there 
must be no mistakes. You have the sharper eyes, 
as well as the greater skill now in your fingers, so take 
these measures and cut out the stufi, while I finish 
sewing tho e toe-caps.” 

Midiael took the leather obediently, spread it out 
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u[)on the table, folded it in two, took a knife, and 
iH'gan to cut it. 

Now, Matrena happened to approach Michael and 
ratch sight of the way in which he was working. She 
was quite astonished at what she saw, for she was 
pretty well acquainted with the shoe-making art. 
In short, she perceived that he was cutting the 
leather, not into the ordinary boot shape, but into 
lounded pieces. 

She felt inclined to say something, but thought 
(o herself; “ It must be that I do not understand how 
gentlemen's boots ought to be made. Michael must 
know better than I do, so I won’t interfere.” 

When Michael had finished cutting out the two 
shapes, he took thread and began "-ewing them up, 
not in boot fashion, at the two ends, but at one end 
only, as they sew bosovtkt^ 

Matiena was surprised the more at this, yet still 
she did not interfere, and Michael went on ^ewing 
until the dinner-hour. Then Simon rose, looked at 
Michael — and ^aw that of the gentleman’s leather he 
had made a jiair of bosoviki J 
Simon groaned. ” How is it,” he thought, ” that 
Michael ha^ lived with me for a whole year without 
making a mistake, and now has made such a mistake 
as this? The gentleman ordeied heavy-soled boots, 
but Michael has gone and made a jiair of soleless 
bosovikt, and spoilt the leather. How shall I ever 
settle things with the gentleman? One cannot get 
such leather as that eveiy day.” 

Then he said aloud to Michael: 

” My good fellow, what have you done? You have 
simply ruined me. The gentleman oidered boots, 
but what have you gone and made instead? ” 

And he was just about to give Michael a rating for 
it when there came a clatter at the door-ring, and 
somebody knocked. They looked through the 
window, and saw that a man had arrived on horse- 
back and was lying up his horse; and when, pre- 
' Shod pul on the feet of a corpse. 
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sently, the door was opened there entered the footman 
of the very gentleman himself. 

Good day to you/' he said. 

“ Good day. What can we do for you? " 

“ My mistress has sent me about the l)oots/ 

“ Yes. What about them? " 

“ This indeed — that my master will not want them 
now. He has been dead some tune." 

" What do you say> " 

" Nay, but 'tis true. He died in the sledge on the 
way home from your hut. The sledg(‘ had reac'hed 
lioiue, and we were just going to helj) Inni to alight, 
when w^e saw tliat he had slipjicd to the floor hk(‘ a 
meal-bag and breathed his last. Theic he lay dead 
and it was only with great diniculty that we lilted 
him out. Then my mistress sent for nn* ami said: 
‘Go and tell the bootmaker that the g('ntlcman who 
called to order the boots and hdt th<* matciial for 
them will not need them now, but that the boot- 
maker is to use the mateiiai to make a j>aii of bosovikt 
for the corpse, and to make them as (piieklv as be 
can. Wait until they are made, and bring them bark 
with vou,' So I came heie at once." 

Michael gatheied up the cuttings of leather fiom 
the table, and lollod them into a coil '1 lum he took 
the bosoviki which wcTe King rcadv. lapped them one 
against the other, wiped them with his apron, and 
gave them to the footman. The latter took them 
" Good day, my masters," he said, " and good hu k 
to you." 


VIII 

Another year passed, and again two more, until 
Michael was now completing Iiis sixth with Simon 
He still lived as of old. He never went out, never 
spoke of himself, and had smiled tuice only since he 
came — namely, when the goodwife had given him 
supper on his first arrival, and when the rich gentle- 
man had been there. Simon was well pleased with Ins 
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workman, and had never returned to the subject of 
where he came from. Indeed, his chief fear was lest 
he should go away again. 

One day they were all of them sitting together at 
home. The goodwife was soldering iron on the stove, 
while the children were running about over the benches 
and peeping out of the windows. Near one of the 
latter Simon was seam-drawing, and, near the other, 
Michael nailing a heel onto a boot. 

The little boy came running along the bench to 
Michael, leant over hi^ shoulder, and looked out of 
the window. 

“ Uncle Michael,” he cried, ” just look! There is a 
lady and two little girls coming to our hut, and one 
o! the little girls is lame! ” 

As soon as the little boy said this Michael threw 
down his work, turned to the window, and looked 
into the roadway. 

Simon was surprised at this. As a rule, Michael 
never looked out, yet now he was glued to the window 
and gazing intently at something. Simon too looked 
out, and saw a lady making straight for the forecourt. 
She was well dressed, and was leading her two 
little girls clad m fur jackets, with shawls over their 
heads. These little girls were so exactly alike that it 
would have been difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other, but for the fact that one of them had some- 
thing amiss with her left leg, and walked with a limp. 

Tlie lady ascended the step^ to the porch, fumbled 
at the door, turned the handle, and entered. Then, 
jmshmg the little girls in front of her, she walked 
fonvard into the hut. 

” Good day to you. mistress,” she said. 

” Pray excuse us, madam. What can we do for you?” 

The lady sat down by the table w'hile the little 
girls pressed close to her knee, and the occupants of the 
hut gazed at them with curiosity. 

” I want a pair of bashmaki ‘ made for each of these 
little girls to w'car in the spring,” said the lady. 

* Women 'i boots. 
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" Very well, madam. We have never made such 
small sizes before, but it could be done. You could 
have the boots either leather throughout or lined with 
linen. Here is Michael, my skilled workman." 

As Simon glanced at Michael he saw that he had 
thrown his work down and was sitting with his eyes 
fixed upon the little girls. Simon was astonished. 
True, they made a pretty spectacle, with their black 
eyes, round, rosy cheeks, and smart little shawls and 
jackets, yet he could not understand why Micliael 
looked at them somehow as if he knew them. How- 
ever, Simon went on talking to the lady and arranging 
terms. The latter duly settled, he set about stitching 
together a paper measure, while the lady lifted tJic 
lame little girl onto her knee and said * 

" Take both the sets of measures from this little 
girl, and make one hashmak for her crooked foot and 
three ordinary ones. The two children take exactly 
the same size, for they are twins." 

Simon took the measures, and then asked concern- 
ing the little girl: 

" How comes she to be lame? She is such a pretty 
little lady! Was she born so? " 

" No, she was overlaid by her mother." 

Matrena, who had stepj)cd clo-^er in the hope of 
finding out who the lady and children were, put in : 

" Then you are not their mother? " 

" No, good mistress. In fact, they are no relation 
of mine at all, only adopted children." 

" You are not their mother! Yet you seem very 
fond of them^ " 

" How could I not be fond of them? I suckled 
them both. I had a child of my own once, but God 
took it unto Himself. Yet 1 was not so fond of it as 
1 am ot them " 

" And whose are they? 
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IX 

Then the lady unbosomed herself, and related as 
follows: 

“ Six years ago it befell that these two little girls 
lost both their father and their mother in the same 
week. The father was buried on the Tuesday, and 
the mother died on the following Friday. Yes. they 
were left fatherless for three days, and on the third 
day their mother died also. At that time I and my 
husband were living in a country place where they 
and ourselves were neighbours and our yards adjoined. 
The father of these children — a peasant — was a single 
man, and worked as a forester. One day a tree was 
being cut down, when it fell upon him, and crushed 
out his very vitals. He was carried home, but died 
immediately, and the woman who had lived with him 
was delivered the same week of twins — of these two 
little ones here. Poverty, loneliness — that was what 
they were born to, for the mother had no woman, old 
or young, to attend upon her. She was alone when 
she was lirought to bod, and alone too when she died. 

“ Next morning I chanced to go to pay her a 
neighbourly visit, and when I entered the hut I saw 
that the poor W'oman was alieady stiff and cold, and 
that in her death agony she had overlaid one of the 
little girls— had crushed her and bent her foot crooked. 
Well. I sent for help, and they washed the cor})se and 
laid it out; then made a coffin, and buried iier. They 
were kind-hc«arted people, in spite of the woman 
having been neither wife nor maid. I3ut now that 
the little girls were left orphans, which of us was to 
take them? I alone of our women was then suckling 
a child — had been suckling my first little one, a boy, 
for eight weeks past. So for the time being I took 
charge of the twins also, after the peasants had de- 
bated together as to what should be done with them 
and said to me, ‘ Do you keep them for the present, 
Maria, and that will give us tunc to settle something.’ 
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I began by suckling the uninjured child only, since 
I did not expect the other one to live. Then I thought 
to myself: ‘ Why should this little one's angel spirit 
be left to fade away.^ * So, filled with compassion for 
it also, I nurtured the two as I did my own child — all 
three of them at the same breast. I was young and 
strong and able to suckle well, for God had filled my 
breasts to overflowing. I would feed two of them at 
once, while the third lay waiting, llien one of them 
would be satisfied, and I would take the third one to 
my breast. Yet God ordained that, although I 
should nourish these two children to childhood, I should 
bury my own little one within its second year; and 
God has hever given me another one. In time my 
means increased, and now I am lodging at the null 
here with the miller. I have a good iiuoine and live 
comfortably, but, alas! I have no childien of my own. 
How, then, I could ever i)ear to live alone without 
these little ones, or how I could ever rest witliout 
them to love and care for, I cannot think’ They aie 
to me as wax is to the candle," — and the lady drew 
the lame child to her with the one hand as with the 
other she wiped the tears from her ( hecks "Of a 
surety," she added, " it is a true saying which says; 

‘ Without father or mother we may live, but without 
G(xl— never.’ " 

'Ihus they talked for a w^hile among themselves, 
after which the lady rose to depait. Her ho^ts caw 
her to tlie door, and then glanced at Mirhac*! He 
was sitting with his hands folded upon his knees as 
he gazed mtently upwards and smiled. 


X 

SiMO.v approached him. " What is it, Micliael? " he 
said. 

Michael rose from the bench, laid aside his work, 
took off his apron, and bowed to the master and his 
wife. 






” w >« pisars r«u Sri' '■■ « 

Ben Simon and his wife sa^^ thif ' 

ce^g from Michael. Simon holed hwh 7^ P™' 
la bis turn, and said: ™ 

oJl ^ simple man 

Md that I may not detain or question yom Only 

teU me one thmg. Why is it that when I first found 
you and brought you home you were downcast of 
countenance, but smiled immediately that my wife 
offered you supper, and became thenceforth brighter? 
Again, why did you smile the second time when the 
gentleman was ordering the boots, and became even 
brighter than before? And lastly, why did you smile 
the third time and become bright all over when the 
lady brought the little girls hither? Tell me, Michael, 
why you smiled those three times, and why this light 
IS shining from you now?^ " 


Then Michael answered him: 

This light is shining from me now because I have 
been punished and God has pardoned me again. 
And I smiled those three times because it was laid upon 
me that I should learn three words of God, and those 
three words I have now learnt. The first word I learnt 
when your wife had compassion upon me. That is 
why I smiled the first time. The second word I 
learnt when the rich man was ordering the boots. 
That is why I smiled the second time. And the third 
and last word I learnt just now when I beheld the 
little girls. That is why I smiled the third time." 

Then Simon said : 

Tell me also, Michael, why God punished you, 
and what those three words of God may be, that I 
too may learn them? " 

And Michael answered: 

“ God punished me because I disobeyed Him. I 
was an angel in Heaven, and disobeyed God He 
sent me down to earth to bear away a woman’s soul. 
To earth I flew and there saw the woman lying sick 
and but just delivered of twins — of two little girls. 
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Th. children .ere bS H«” ‘if 

SS Slus^Sed my husband^ ms 
ki by a tree in the forest. 1 have neither sister 
nor aunt nor grandmother, so that there is no one to 
bring up my litUe ones. Do not take away my soul, 
but leave me to suckle my children, and to rear them, 
and to set them on their feet. Little children cannot 
live without either father or mother.* So I 
hearkened to the mother, laid one child upon her 
breast, gave the other one into her arms, and as- 
cended again to God in Heaven. I flew to God and 
said: ‘I could not take away the soul from that 
childing mother. The father has been killed by a tree, 
and the mother has just been delivered of twins. Slie 
besought me not to take away her soul, saying: “ Let 
me suckle my children, and rear them, and set them 
on their feet. Little children cannot live without 
father or mother.'" So I did not take away the 
mother's soul.’ Then God said to me* 'Go thou 
and fetch away the soul of that childing woman, and 
thou shalt learn three words. Thou shalt leain both 
what that is which dwelleth in men. and what that ls 


which is not given to men, and what that ls u hereby 
men live. When thou hast learnt these words thou 
shalt return to Heaven.’ So I flew ))ack to earth, 
and took away the soul of the childing woman. The 
children slipped from her breasts, and the dead body 
lolled back upon the bed, crushing as it did so one of 
the little ones and bending aside the little one’s foot. 
Then I rose above the village, and tried to l)ear the 
soul to God, but a wind caught me, so that my wings 
hung down and were blown from me. and the soul 
returned alone to Him, while I myself fell to earth 
again by the roadside.” 
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XI 

Now that Simon and Matrcna understood at last 
whom it was that they had clothed and fed and taken 
m, they wept both with fear and with joy. But the 
angel went on: 

'' Thus I was left naked and alone in the open 
fields. Never before had I known human need, 
never before had I known cold or hunger; yet now 
I had become a man. I was freezing and hungry, 
and knew not what to do. llien I saw by the road- 
side a chapel built for God, and ajiproachcd God's 
building, hoping to take refuge there; but it wa.s 
barred and locked, and I could not enter. Then I 
sat down behind it, to shield myself from the wind. 
Iwening came, and I felt cold and hungry, and in 
pam all over. Suddenly I listened. A man was 
coming along the road, carrying a pair of boots in his 
hand, and talking to himself. 1 hen for the first 
time since I became a man I saw a deathlike human 
face, and that face seemed to me horrible, and I 
turned from it. Hut as I did so I heard this man 
talking to himself concerning how he should protect 
his body from the winter’s cold and fecal his wife and 
children, and I thought to myself: ‘ Here am I perish- 
ing of cold and hunger, while here at the same moment 
IS this man thinking of how he shall clothe his wife 
and himself m sheepskin and feed himself and his 
family with bread’ Surely I may look for help fioni 
him? * The man caught sight of me. knit his brows — 
becoming still more horrible as he did so — and passed 
on. I w'as in despair. Suddenly, however, I heard 
him returning. 1 peered forth, and could scarcely 
recognize him as the same. In his face, befoie, 
there had been death, but now the face had come 
suddenly to life; and in that face I saw God. The 
man came to me, clothed me, took me away with him, 
and conducted me to his home. As I entered his 
house there came out to meet us a woman, and she 
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began to sivak. The woman <Jcemeei to me even moie 
dreadful than the man. i he breath from her mouth 
wa.s a^ tliat of a corpse. an<} I \sas well-nigh ehoked 
With the odour of dtath. She wi^lud to (a>.l me into 
the cold again, \et 1 knew that vhe would du‘ if she 
did so. ihen all at once lier hiisl)and itununltHl her 
of God, and in a moment ‘'he bname ehangid, Sv) 
that when she had gi\'en us supper, and was sitting 
ga/ing upon me. I ga/rd at hei ui retuin - and, bi‘* 
ho!<l’ iheie was no longer death in hei fate, but hie; 
and in hei I ut ogni/( d (lod. 

“'llitu I leiiumbtied the first woul of (iod — 

' lliou slialt l(ain what that is whi< h dwelK'th m 
men’ Ami I knew that the thing whicli dwelleth 
in iiK n Is Love, and f« It glad that (lod had sk n lit to 
u\< d to me that whudi Hr* h.id piomised, so th.it I 
smiled foi the hist tune Ibit I had not \i t leaint 
all I had still to ham what that m whi<h is not 
gi\{‘n to men, and wh.it th.it m wheirb\ men h\e 
” So 1 < ame to dwell with \ou. .ind had so dwell 
for .a Near, when tla-ie r nte h d hit In i a man to oidi i 
boots ^ boots su< h a-^ migiit hist lor a \<.ii with- 
out tre.idmg o\ < r or splitting As I g.i/ed at him, 
suddenly I saw st.imimg behind his houhhis my 
comrade the Angel ol Dr.ith. No one but I saw th.it 
Angel, ut I kiie-w him, .ind knew .d o that the sun 
W'e)uhl imt h.i\ e st t befoie the* send ol this i le h m.in 
W'ouhl be leejuin d e)f him Ami I tlujught to m\s( 11 
‘Hen* is this m. in making pn>\nie)n feir .i \(.ir heme*, 
thenigh knowing rmt, all the* turn*, th.it he* h.is not s(, 
mue h as until mghtl.ill to h\e* ' 1 he n I re im mbe n d 

the s(M ond worel e)f (,od ‘ I hou sh.iit kain wdial th.et 
IS wine h Is ne)t gi\ e n to im n 

“ Alieadv I liad h.imt what that is wlmh dwelleth 
in num i\e)w also I hael leaint wh.it th.it is wlm h is 
not given to men- fe^r it is not gi\e*n tei im n to know 
what Is ma essary foi then bealie s. 'J hen I smiled 
the -ccond lime I reie)i(ed that I had seen my 
comrade angel, and that (jod had icveaJed to me His 
second word. 
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‘‘ Yet I had not leamt ail. I had still to leam 
what that is whereby men live. So I lived on, and 
waited for che time when God should reveal to me His 
last word. And during my sixth year with you there 
came hither a woman with twin girls, and I recog- 
nized the little girls, and knew that they had been 
preserved alive. As I recognized them I thought to 
myself: ‘The mother besought me for her children, 
and I hearkened to her, thinking that without father 
or mother the little ones would die: yet this woman, 
a stranger, has fed and reared them.’ And when I 
saw the woman moved to pity for the children and 
shedding tears over them I recognized m her the living 
God, and understood what that is whereby men live. 
I knew that God had revealed to me His third and last 
word — and had pardoned me. Then for the third 
time I smiled.” 


XII 

Suddenly the Angel’s form became stripped of 
clothing, and robed wholly in light, so that the eye 
could not bear to look upon him, while hus voice be- 
came more resonant, as though it were proceeding, 
not from his own mouth, but from Heaven itself. 
And the Angel said: 

” Yes, I learnt that every man lives, not by taking 
thought for himself, but by Love. 

” It was not given to the childing woman to know 
what was needful for the preservation of her children's 
lives. It was not given to the rich man to know what 
was needful for his body. Nor is it given unto any 
man to know whether, before the sun shall have set, 
it may be boots tor his living body or bosovtki for lus 
corpse that he shall require. 

” When I was a man, my life was preserved to me, 
not by taking thought for myself, but by the love 
whidi dwelt in a passer-by and his wife, so that they 
could feel for me pity and affection. Again, the two 
orphans were preserved alive, not by any thought which 
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was taken for them, but by the love which dwelt in 
tlie heart of a strange woman, so that she could feel 
for them pity and affection. For, indeed, all men 
live, not by the thought which they may take for 
themselves, but by tlie love which dwells in all man- 
kind. 

“ I had known l^efore that God gave life to men, 
and that He would have them live; but now I under- 
stood another thing. 

“ I understood tliat God would not have men live 
apart from one another — wherrfore He had not re- 
vealed to them what was neeilful for each one. but 
that He would have them live in unity — wherefore 
He had revealed to them only what was luedful both 
for themselves and foi then fellows together. 

Yes, at last I understood that men only appear 
to live by taking thought for thcmv'lves. but that in 
reality they live by Lo\e alone. He that dwelleth 
m Love dwelklh in God, and G(xl in him. for God is 
love." 

Then the Angel sang a h\mn ()f praise to God, and 
the hut trembled at the sound ol hl^ voice, while the 
roof parted in the middle, .ind a })ill.ir of fire shot up 
from earth to Heaven. Simon and his wife and 
children fell down uj)on their faces m adoration, and 
as they did so wings bur^t forth fioin the Angel's 
back, and he soared away into the sky. 

When Simon opened his eyes again, the hut was 
as It had Ixen lx,fore, and theie was no one theie but 
his ow n houseliold. 



ELIAS 


In the Province of Oufa there lived a Bashkir named 
Elias. His father died a year after he had procured 
his son a wife, and left him a poor man. At that time 
Elias’s property consisted only of seven mares, two 
cows, and twenty sheep, but now that he had become 
master he began to better himself. He and his wife 
worked hard from morning till mght — rising earlier, 
and resting later, than any of their neighbours, and 
growing richer each year. For thirty-five years 
Elias lived this life of toil, and amassed a considerable 
fortune. 

Tlhit fortune consisted of two hundred horses, a 
bundled and fifty head of cattle, and twelve liunclrecl 
sheep. He had men to look after the droves of horses 
and the herds of cattle and sheep, and \vomen to milk 
the mares and cows and to make kumiss,' butter, and 
cheese. Indeed, he had much of every tiling, and 
evciyone in the countryside envied him his lot. 
People said* “ Elias must be a happy man. He 
has everything in abundance, and has no reason to 
desue death.” The gentry sought his ac(|uaintancc, 
and cultivated it when made. Guests came from 
long distances to visit him, and each and all he re- 
ceived and entertained with food and drink. For 
everyone who arrived he would have kumiss, tea, 
slid bet, and mutton prepared. No sooner had a 
guest appeared than a slieep or two w'ould be killed, 
or. it the guests were many, a mare. 

The children of Elias numbered two sons and a 
daughter, all of whom he duly marrucl oft. In the 
days of his poverty his sons had woiked with him, and 
themselves tended the droves and herds; but when 
thev became rich, they began to indulge m dissipation, 
and one ot them, in particular, to dunk to excess. 
Eventually the eldest ot the two was killed m a brawl, 

' A liquor tuadc from marc's milk. 
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and the other one (who had fallen under the thumb 
of an upstart wife) became disobedient to his father, 
and was turned out in consequence. 

Elias turned him out, but at the same time allotted 
him a house and cattle, so that his own wealth became 
diminished in proportion. 

Soon afterwards his sheep l)ecame infected \sath 
disease, and numbers of tliem died. Next, there 
came a year of drought, when no hay grew, so that 
many cattle were starved during the following winter. 
Then the Khirgizes came and stole the l>est of his 
horses, and his proj>erty became diminished yet 
further. Lower and lower he sank, and his ^^ersever- 
ance also, so that, by the time he had reached his 
seventieth year, he had U'cn reduced to selling his 
sheepskin coats, his carix'ts, saddles, tilt-cnrts, and, 
eventually, Ins last remaining cattle, and liad arrived 
at absolute penury. Then, when he saw that lie had 
ncghing left, he and his wite went to sj>end their de- 
clining >oars among sti angers. All the pi()p<*ity now 
Iclt to Inm consisted of the clothes on hi^> IkkIv (a 
sheepskin coat, a cap, a pair ot breeches, and bools) 
and Ills wife, Sh.im Slieinagi, who was as old as him- 
self. The son whom he h.id turned out had gone to 
a distant land, <ind ins daughter was dead, so that 
tliere v\as no one left to help the old j>eoj>lc. 

Vet a foniior neighlx)ur of tlunis, nanvd Muhamed- 
shah, felt sorry lor them. lie was neithei iich nor 

i )oor, but lived plainly and was a respectable man. 
Remembering tlie (ia\b wlien he liad part.iken of 
bread and salt in the house of Elias, he felt his heart 
smite him, and said. " Come and live with me, 
Elias, and bring the old woman with you. In the 
summer you can do sucli work for me in the melon 
fields as )ou feel lit for, and m the winter you can tend 
my cattle, wlule Sham Shemagi can milk the mares 
and make kumtss. I will feed and clothe you both, 
and if you should need anything else you will merely 
have to tell me. and I will give it you." bJias thank(‘d 
his good neighbour, and went with his old wife to live 
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in the service of Muhamedshah. At first it grieved 
them to do so, but in time they got used to it, and 
settled down to live there and to work as far as their 
strength permitted. 

It suited their master to have them in his service, 
since the old people had been in authority themselves, 
and so knew how to do things. Moreover, they were 
never lazy, but worked the best they knew. Yet 
Muhamedshah used to feel sorry to see people formerly 
so high in the world now reduced to such a pass. 

It happened once that some of Muhamedshah ’s 
relations came to visit him — people who lived in a 
distant spot — and with them a certain mullah * 
Muhamedshah bid Elias catch and kill a sheep; which, 
duly slaughtered and skinned, Elias cooked, and sent 
m to dinner. The guests ate of the mutton, drank 
tea and passed on to kumiss. While they were sitting 
with their host on carpets and padded cushions as they 
drank cups of kumiss and conversed together, Elias 
happened to pass the door in the course of his duties. 
Muhamedshah saw him, and said to one of the guests: 
“ Did you see that old man who passed the door just 
now?" "Yes," replied the guest; "but what of 
him? " " Well, this — that his name is Elias, and that 

once upon a time he was our richest man about here. 
Perhaps you have heard of him ^ " " Heard of him ^ " 

exclaimed the guest. " Yes, certainly I have, but 
this is the first time I have ever^seen him, although 
lus fame used to be widespread." " Well, now the 
old man has nothing at all, but I keep him on as my 
servant, and his old wife lives with him, and milks 
the cows." 

The guest clicked his ton^e, shook his head, and 
evinced much surprise. Ihen he said. " Verily 
fortune is like a wheel turning. It lifts up one man, 
and sets down another. Does the old man gneve 
about his plight? " " Who knows? He lives quietly 

and peaceably, and does his work well." " Might I, 
then, speak to him? " inquired the guest. " I ^loulJ 

' Mahomedan priest. 
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like to ask him about his former life.** '* Certainly,” 
replied the host, and called behind the door-curtam: 
” Bahai! ” (which means ” DteJtushka ** * in the Bash- 
kir language), ” come in and have some kuffttss, and 
call your wife also.” So Elias and his wife entered, 
and, having greeted the guests and their master, the 
old man said a grace and knelt down by the door, 
while his wife went behind the curtain where her 
mistress was sitting, and seated herself beside her. 

Elias was offered a cup of kutfii^^, whereujX)n he 
wished the guests and his master good health, lx)wed 
to them, drank a little of the kiwiiss, and set the cup 
down. 

” Old man,” said the guest, ” tell me whether it 
grieves you — now as you look upon us — to renieinl>er 
your former fortunes and youi prestmt life of miv'ry ^ ” 

Elias smiled and answered “HI were to sjxMk 
to you of our hap[)iness or misery you might not l)e- 
lieve me. You should rather ask my wife. She has 
both a woman's heart and a woman's tongue, and will 
tell you the whole truth about that matter.” 

Then the guest called to the old woman Ixiiind the 
curtain’ “ loll me, old woman, what you think con- 
cerning your former happiness and your present 
misery.” 

And Sham Shemagi answered from l)ehind the 
curtain* “This is what I think concerning them. 
I lived w’lth my husband for fifty years — seeking happi- 
ness, and never finding it; but now, although we live 
as servants, and this is only the second year since we 
were left destitute, we have found tnie happiness, 
and desire no other.” 

Both the guests and their host were surpnsed at 
this — the latter, indeed, so much so that he rose to 
his feet to draw aside the curtain and look at the old 
woman. There she stood — her hands folded in front 
of her, and a smile upon her face, as she gazed at her 
old husband and he smiled back at her in return. 
Then she went on: ” I am but telling you the truth, 
* Good little grandfather. 
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not jesting. For half a century we sought happiness, 
and never found it so long as we were rich; yet now 
that we have nothing — now that we have come to live 
among humble folk— we have found such happiness 
as could never be exceeded.” 

” Wherein, then, does your happiness lie? ” asked 
the guest. 

” In this — that so long as we were rich I and my 
husband never knew an hour’s peace in which we could 
either talk to one another, or think about our souls, 
or pray to God. We had too many cares for that. 
If guests were with us we were fully occupied in think- 
ing how to entertain them and what to give them so 
that they would not scorn us. Moreover, when guests 
had arrived we had their servants to look to — to see 
that they should not compare their board and lodging 
with that given them elsewhere, and compare it to our 
disadvantage, while at the same time we had to watch 
that they did not consume our entire substance — an 
act of sin on our part. Then again, there would be 
constant worries lest a wolf should kill one of our foals 


or calves, or thieves drive off the horses. If we lay 
down to sleep we could not do so for thinking that 
the ewes might overlay their lambs. Half the night 
we would be up and doing, and then, when we retired 
to rest once more, we would find ourselves beset with 
fresh anxieties as to how to procure fodder for the 
winter, and so on. Moreover, my husband and I 
could never agree together. He would say that a 
thing must be done in t/us way, and 1 that it must be 
done in t/tat; and so we would begin to quarrel, and 
thus commit another act of sin. The life led us only 
from worry to worry, from sin to sin, but never to 
happiness.” 

But how is it now? ” asked the guest. 

” Now,” replied the old woman, “ when I and my 


husband rise in the morning, we always greet each 


other m love and harmony. We quarrel over nothing, 


and are anxious about nothing. Our only care is how 


best to serve the master. We work according to our 
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strength, and with a good will, so that the master 
shall sufier no loss, but on the contrary acquire gam. 
Then, when we come in, we find dinner, supjx'r, and 
kufptiss ready for us. Whenever it is cold we Ihive 
fuel' to warm us and sheepskin coats to wear. More- 
over, we have time to talk to one another, to think 
about our souls, and to pray to God. For fifty years 
we sought happiness — but only now have we found 
It." 

The guests burst out laughing, but Elias cried* 

" Do not laugh, goo<l siis. This is no jest, but 
human life. Once I and my wife were gioss ol lieart 
and wept lK‘ca\ise w’c had lost our iiches, but now God 
has ro\ealed unto us the truth, and we ie\eal it unto 
you again — not for our own ducrsion, but for your 
goi)d.'' 

To which tlie mullah added " That is a wim* s.w- 
ing, and Elias has spoken tlie truth — a truth which 
IS found set down m Holy Wiit." 

Then the guests ceased tu make merry, and became 
thoughtlul. 

' It» ihis case made of dnecJ om (iunj. 



CHILDREN MAY BE WISER THAN THEIR 
ELDERS 

Holy Week fell early. Sledging was only just over, 
and snow still lay in the shelter of the courtyards, or, 
melting, ran in rivulets down the village street. A 
large pool had oozed from beneath the slush, and col- 
lected in an alley-way between two yards. From 
those yards there hied them to this pool a couple of 
little girls — an elder and a younger. Their mothers 
had just dressed them in brand-new frocks (the 
younger one in a blue frock, and the elder in a yellow, 
embroidered one), and tied red handkerchiefs over 
their heads. The pair issued forth after dinner, and 
betook them to the side of the pool, where they first 
of all showed each otlier their fine clothes, and then 
fell to playing. They thought they would like to 
wade acrobS tne pool, and accordingly the younger 
one started to do so, shoes and all. The elder one, 
however, cried: “ Don’t go in like that, Malasha, 
or your mother will scold you. Take off your shoes 
first, and I will do the same.” So they took off their 
shoes, tucked up their frocks, and waded across the 
pool from opposite sides. Malaslia went in over her 
ankles, and called out: ” It is so deep, Akulka dear. 
I am afraid.” ” No, no,” replied the other, ” it can’t 
get any deeper. Come straight across to me.” So 
they drew nearer. Tlien Akulka said* “Mind, 
Malasha, and don’t splash me. Go gently.” The 
words were hardly out of her mouth when Malasha 
gave a stamp with Iier foot, and splashed the water 
straight onto Akulka's frock. It was splashed all 
over, and so were her eyes and nose. When Akulka 
saw the stains on her frock she w'as very angry with 
Malasha, scolded her furiou.sly, and ran towards her 
to give her a slap. Malasha, how'ever, was frightened 
when she saw the damage she had done, and, jumping 
out of the pool, ran home. Now, Akulka*s mother 
1 18 
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happened to pass that way, and saw her daug^hter 
uith her frock all splashed and her petticoat muddied 
over. How did you manatee to get so dirty, you 
bad ^irl? " she asked. “ Malasha splashed me. She 
did it on purpose/* answered her little daughter. 
So Akulka’s mother caught Malasha, and spanked 
her soundly, so that the street rang with her wcM.'ping. 
That brought her mother out. “ What are you beat- 
ing my child for.^ " she cried aiignly to her neighbour, 
and the pair began bandying words. The peasiuits 
came out of their huts, and a small crowd collected 
in the street. Every one shouted, but no one listened, 
as the crowd wrangled and wrangled. At last one 
peasant pushed against another one, and a fight was 
imminent, when an old woman — .Akiilka's grand- 
mother — appeared on the seem*. Running into the 
midst of the peasants, she ciuhI [iiotestingly • “ Now 
then, good people! Is this the way in which this 
Holy \\’eek should l>e s|)cnt^ You ought all of y^iu 
to he giving thanks to God, and not conspiring to sm 
like this.” But the peasants would not h.sten to her, 
and almost pushed her off her legs. Indeed, she would 
never have dissuaded the two peasants from fighting 
but for Malasha and Akulka themselves. W hile the 
women had been c]uarrelling, Akulka had gone in and 
wiped her frock, and then came out again to the pool 
in the alley-w'ay. Ihere she puked up a sm.ill stone, 
and began to dig out the earth by the side of the p(X)l. 
While thus engaged, she was joined by Malasha, who 
l>egan to lielp her to dig out a little channel with a 
chip of vcood. The i)easants were just starting t(j 
light, when the water escajx^d out of the f>ool through 
the little channel dug by the children, and ran out 
into the street to the sjx)t where the old woman was 
trying to separate the two jx^asants. The httic girls 
came darting out of the alley-way, one o i each side 
of the tiny stream. “Stop it, Malasha’ Stop it! “ 
cried Akulka. Malasha also was trying to say some- 
thing but could not speak for laughter. 

Thus the two little girls came running along, laugh- 
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ing at the chip of wood as it bobbed about in the 
rivulet— and ran straight into the midst of the peasants. 
As soon as the old woman saw them she cried to the 
two disputants; “Have some respect for God! 
Here are you gathered together to fight about these 
same little girls, yet they themselves have long ago 
forgotten the whole matter, and are playing togetlier 
again in peace and goodwill. They are wiser than 
you.” 

The two di^^putants looked at the little girls, and 
felt ashamed of tliemsclves, while the other peasants 
burst out iaiigliing at their own folly, and disj)ersed 
to their huts. 

" If ye do not become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 



LABOUR. DEATH. AND DISEASE 

Among the Patagonians there is current tlie following 
tradition. 

At first (it runs God created men so that they had 
no need to work, nor to provide themselves with 
shelter, clothing, or food. Eveiy man Jived to he a 
liundied exactly, and was ininuine from disease. 

Tune passed on. and when God looked down to see 
how mankind was faring. He found that, instead of 
rejoicing in their lot, men weie thinking only of 
themselves, quarrelling with each other, and oi dering 
their existence in such a way that life was to them 
rather a curse than a l^kssing. 

Tiien (ioil said to Himself: “This comes of their 
living aj)art fiom one another, each man for him- 
self." So, to put an end to that. He made it impossible 
for men to live without labour. If they would avoid 
suffering from cold and hunger they must build them- 
selves dwellings, till the ground, and lear flex ks and 
herds. 

“ Labour will unite them," thought Gfxl to Him- 
self. “ No man can hew and diaw wood, build 
dwellings, forge implements, sow, leap, spin, weave, 
or make clothing, alone. Tie reforc men will be 
forced to recognize that the more they asso( late in 
labour, tlie more they will jiroduce, and the inon* 
comfortable will their life be. This cannot but unite 
them." 

Time i)assed on, and once more God looked down 
to see how mankind was f.iring, and whether it were 
now rejoicing in its lot. Yet He found men living 
even worse than before. True, they worked together 
(they could not do otheiwise), hut not a/l togetlu r, 
tor they had divided themselves up into grouj>s. each 
of which strove to depute its lalxiur to another, as 
well as hindered its feklows, and wasted both tune 
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and energy in quarrelJing. This was bad for all of 
them. 

Seeing this, God decided to make men ignorant of 
the precise moment of their death, as well as JiabJe to 
die at any age, instead of at a hundred exactly. This 
expedient He justified to Himself thus: 

When men know that they may die at any moment 
they will be too careful of their lives (hanging, as 
those lives will be, by a single thread) to rage against 
one ano her and so put in jeopardy those hours of life 
which may be allotted them.'’ 

Yet things turned out quite otherwise. When God 
looked down once more to see how mankind was 
faring He found that the life of men had in no way 
altered for the better. 

Some men were stronger than others, and so were 
able to avail themselves of the fact that death might 
come at any moment to intim date those weaker than 
themselves, by killing a certain jiroportion of them 
and threatening the rest. Thus an order of life had 
arisen in which a certain number of strong men and 
their followers did no work at all, but consumed 
themselves in idleness, while the weaker were forced 
to w'ork beyond their strength, and deteriorated for 
want of rest. Each of these two classes fcaied and 
detested the other, and the life of mankind had be- 
come more unhappy than ever. 

Seeing how things stood, God determined to make 
use of the last remedy of all. That is to say. He sent 
every kind of disease among men; for He thought 
that when they had become subject to disease they 
would realize that the healthy man must pity and 
assist the sick, so that if he himself fell ill, he too might 
receive assistance from the healthy. 

Then for a time God left mankind alone; but 
when He looked down once more to see how things 
were getting on, He found that from the very moment 
when men had been made subject to disease their life 
had been growing steadily worse. The diseases 
which God had thought would unite them had only 
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served to sunder them more. Those who had been 
used to compelling others to work for them now com- 
pelled them also to wait upon them when sick, although 
they themselves took no thought whatever for other 
sufferers. At the same time, those who were thiLs 
compelled not only to work for others, but also to wait 
upon them when sick, were so overburdened with 
labour that they had no opportunity to attend to 
their own sick folk, and so had to leave them helpless. 
Moreover, some diseases were recognized to be in- 
fectious, so that, dreading the infection, many men 
would neither go near the sufferers nor consort with 
those who had come in contact with them. 

Then God said to Himself; 

“ Since by these means I have failed to bring men 
to understand wherein lies their true hapjiiness, I will 
leave them to arrive at that result through their 
tribulations.” 

Thenceforth, therefore, God left mankind alone. 

Abandoned to their own devices, men lived for a 
long time without understanding the means by which 
it was both possible and right for them to live haj)j)ily. 
But at last some of them began to realize that lai)our 
need not of necessity mean, for some a means of sub- 
jecting their fellows, and for others a kind of |XinaJ 
servitude, but rather a source of joy, uniting all men 
in one. Likewise, they realized that, in face of that 
death which threaten^ every man hourly, the only 
prudent course for them was to make up their minds 
to sj^end in concord and love such years, months, 
days, hours, or minutes as might be ordained them. 
Lastly, they realized, not only that disease should not 
be a source of division among men but that, on the 
contrary, it should be a source of loving good-fellow- 
ship. 



THE GRAIN THAT WAS LIKE AN EGG 

Once upon a time some children found, in a ravine, 
a little round something that was like an egg; but it 
also had a groove down the middle, and so was like 
a grain of corn. A passer-by saw this something in 
the (hildrcn’s hands, and bought it off them for a 
piafak.^ Then he took it away to town and sold it 
to the Tsar as a curiosity. 

The Tsar sent for his wise men, and commanded 
them to examine the Jittle round something and to 
say if it was an egg or a grain of corn. The wise men 
pondered and pondered, but could not solve the 
problem. 

So the little round something was left lying on a 
window-sill, and a hen flew in, })eckcd at the little 
round something, and pecked a hole in it; so that 
everyone could now see that it was a grain of corn. 
Wherefore the wLse men hastened to return and tell 
the Tsar that the little round something was nothing 
else than a grain of rye. 

The Tsar was «astonished, and commanded the wise 
men to ascertain where and when this giain was 
grown. So the wise men pondered and ])()nd(Ted, 
and searched their books, but could discover nothing. 
They returned to the Tsar, therefore, and said: “ VVe 
cannot resolve those two questions, for we find nothing 
written in our books about them. But let your 
Imperial Majesty cause inquiry to be made among 
the ])easantry. lest haj)ly any one of them has ever 
heard from his elders where and when this gram was 
sown." 

So the Tsar sent and commanded a very ancient 
elder of the peasantry to be brought to him. Such a 
one was searched for, and conducted to the Tsar’s 
presence. The old man was livid and toothless, and 
walked with difficulty on crutches. 

• A copj>cr com worth five copecks ( i^d.y 
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The Tsar showed him the grain, which w^ns unlike 
anything that the old man had ever seen before. In- 
deed, he could hardly see it now, but half-examined 
It with his eyes, half-felt it with his hands. Then the 
Tsar asked him: 

“ Do you know, good grandfather, where this gram 
was grown? Did you yourself ever sow similar gram 
m your held, or did you ever m your tune buy similar 
grain ? ** 

The old man was deaf, and heard and undeistood 
only wath great difficulty, so that he was slow in 
answering. 

" No,” he said at last, ” it never bt^frll me to sow 
such gram in my held, nor to reap such giam, noi to 
buy It. When we bought corn it wo-s all of fine, small 
i^rain. But,” he continued. " you would do well to 
ask my father. He may have heard where such a 
jrain as this one was giown.” 

So the Tsar sent tlie old man to fetch his father, 
ind commanded the latter to be brought to him. 
The father of the old man wms duly found and (on* 
iucted to the presence, and he enten'd it hobbhng on 
me crutch only The Tsar showed him the giam. 
md. as the old man still had the use of his eyes he 
vas able to see it quite clearly. Then the dsar asked 
11m : 

” Do you know, my good old man wdiere such a grain 
vas grow'ii^ Did you ever yourself sow ‘-imilar giam 
n your field? Or did you ever in your time buy 
irnilar grain from anywhere^ ” 

The old man was a little hard of hearing, yet he 
ould hear much better than his son. 

” No,” he said, ” it never bidc ll me to sow or to 
'cap such gram, no, nor yt t to buy it, siikc in my 
ime money had not bi'gun to be useci m trade I*. very* 
me grew his own bK’ad, and, as regarchd otlier nee<ls, 
)ne shared with another. I do not know where such 
L gram as this one can have l)een grown, for, although 
>ur gram was larger than grain is now and gave more 
our, I have never before seen such a gram. But I 
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have heard my father say that in his time better com 
was reaped than in mine, and that it was larger and 
yielded more flour. You would do well to send and 
ask him.” 

So the Tsar sent for the father of this old man, and 
the father was found and conducted to the presence. 
He entered it without cmtches at all — walking easily, 
in fact — while hrs eyes were still bright and he spoke 
distinctly. The Tsar showed him the grain, and the 
old man looked at it and turned it over and over. 

” Ah,” he said, ” but it is many a long day since I 
have seen a grain of olden times like this one! ” 
dlien he nibbled the gram and chewed a morsel of it. 
“It is the same’ ” he exclaimed. 

” Tell me. then, grandfather,” said the Tsar, 
“where and when such gram as this was grown ^ 
Did you yourself ever sow such gram in your field? 
Or did you ever m your time buy it anywhere of 
others^ ” 

Then the old man rcjdied • 

” In my time such gram as this was reaped every- 
where. It was on such gram that I myself lived and 
supported others Such gram have I both sowed and 
reaped and ground ” 

And the Tsar lu^ked him again: 

” Tell me, good grandfather, was it ever your 
custom to buy such gram anywhere, or always to sow 
it yourself m your own tiekP ” 

The old man smiled. 

” In my time,” he said, ” no one would ever have 
thought of committing so great a sm as to buy or to 
sell gram. We knew nothing of money. Each man 
had as much gram as he wanted.” 

Then tlie Tsar asked him again * 

” Tell me, good grandfather, where it was that 
you sowed such gram — where, uideed, your field 
was? “ 

And the old man replied : 

” My field was God’s earth. Where I ploughed, 
that was my field. The earth was free, and no man 
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called it his own. All that he called his own was the 
abour of his own hands.” 

” Tell me now/’ said the Tsar, '' two otlicr things: 
firstly, why it is that such grain once grew, but grows 
not now; and secondly, why it is that your grandson 
walked on two crutches, and your son on one, while 
you yourself walk easily without any at all, and have, 
moreover, your eyes still bright and your teeth still 
strong and your speech still clear and kindly. Tell 
me the reason for these two things.” 

Then answered the old man 

” The reason for tho^( two things ls that men have 
ceased to live by their labour alone and lKi\’e b('gun 
to hanker after tlieir luughbours* goovK In the olden 
dav^ they iivc'd not so. In the olden da^-s they lived 
according to God’s w('*'d They w'eie niasteis of their 
own, and coveted not what belonged to anotliei/’ 



WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS ALSO 


Is a certain town there Jived a shoemaker named 
Martin Avdcitch. He lived in a basement room 
which possessed but one window. This window 
looked onto the street, and thiough it a glimpse could 
be cauglit of the passers-by. It is true that only 
their legs could be seen, but that did not matter, as 
Martin could recognize peoj)le by tlieir boots alone. 
He had lived here for a long time, and so had many 
acquaintances. There were very few pairs of boots 
m the ncighbouihood which had not passed through 
his hands at least once, if not twice. Some he had re- 
soled, others he had fitted with side-jueces, others, 
again, he had resewn where they were split, or pro- 
vided with new toe-caps. Yes, he often saw his 
handiwork through that w'lndow. He was given 
plenty of custom, for his work lasti d well, his materials 
were good, his prices moderate, and his* word to be 
de[)ended on. If lie could do a job by a given time it 
should be done; but if not, he would warn you before- 
hand rather than dcsappoint you. Everyone knew 
Avdeiteh, and no one ever transferred his custom 
from him He had always Ix'en an upright man, but 
with the approach of old age he had begun more than 
ever to think of his soul, and to draw nearer to God. 

His wife had died while he was still an apprentice, 
leaving behind her a little boy of three. Ihis was 
their only child, indeed, for the tw'o elder ones had 
died previously. At first Martin thought of placing 
the little fellow with a sister of his in the country, 
but changi'd his mind, thinking: “ My Kapitoshka 
would not like to grow up in a strange family, so I w ill 
keej) him by me.” Then Avdeiteh fineshed his ap- 
prenticeship. and went to live in lodgings with his 
little boy Hut God had not seen fit to give Avdeiteh 
happiness in his children. The little boy was just 
128 
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trrowmg up and beginning to help his father and to be 
a pleasure to him, when he fell lU, was put to bed, and 
died after a week's fever. 

Martin buried the little fellow and was inconsolable 
Indeed, he was so inconsolable that he b.^.m to 
murmur against God. His life seemed so empty that 
more than once he prayed for deatli and rcpioadied 
the Almighty for taking away his only beloved son 
instead of himself, the old man. At last he ceased 
altogether to go to church. 

1 lien one day there came to see him an ancient 
peasant-pilgnm — one wlio uas now in the eighth year 
of his pilg- mage. To him Avdeitch talked, and then 
went on to complain of his great sorrow 

“ I no longer wish to be a (iod-fearing man,” he 
said. ” I only wish to die That is all 1 ask of (iod 
I am a lonely. hopelc‘ss man ” 

“ You should not speak like that, Mai tin,” rej»hed 
the old I ilenm. ” It is not for us to judge the acts 
of God We must rely, not upon our oun under- 
standing. but upon file Divine wisdom, (icnl saw fit 
that your son should di(‘ and that you sliould li\e 
I'luTefore it must be better so. If you despair, it is 
because you have wished to live too mu< h for your 
ow'n pleas me.” 

“ hor what, then, sluaild I hve^ ” asked Maitin 
” Iu)r (iod alone.” replied the old man "It is He 
W'ho gave you life, and therefore it is He for wliom you 
should live. Wlnm you come to live for Him you will 
cease to grieve, and your trials will become easy to 
bear.” 

Martin wms silent. 'Fhen he sj>oke again 
” Hut how am I to live for Gcxl.^ ” he asked. 

“Christ has ^howm us the way,” answered the' old 
man. ” Can yovi read> If so, buy a 'lesiaimnt anci 
study it. You will h arn there how to live for God. 
Yes, it Ls all shenvn you there.” 

These words sank into Avdeitch’s soul. He 
went out the same day, bought a laigc*piint copy 
of the New Testament, and set himself to read it. 
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At the beginning Avdeitcb had meant only to read 
on festival days, but when he once began his reading 
he found it so comforting to the soul that he came 
never to let a day pass without doing so. On the 
second occasion he became so engrossed that all the 
kerosene was burnt away in the lamp before he could 
tear himself away from the book. 

Thus he came to read it every evening, and, the 
more he read, the more clearly did he understand 
what God required of him, and m what way he could 
live for God; so that his heart grew ever lighter and 
lighter. Once upon a time, whenever he had lain 
down to sleep, he had been used to moan and sigh as 
he thought of his little Kapitoshka; but now he only 
said — ‘‘ Glory to Tliee. O Lord ! Glory to Thee ! Thy 
will be done! ” 

From that time onwards Avdeitch’s life became 
completely changed. Once he had been used to go 
out on festival days and drink tea m a tavern, and had 
not denied himself even an occasional glass of vodka. 
This he had done in the company of a boon companion, 
and, although no drunkard, would frequently leave 
the tavern in an excited state and talk much nonsense 
as he shouted and disputed with this friend of his. 
But now he had turned his back on all this, and his 
life had become quiet and joyous. Early in the 
morning he would sit down to his work, and labour 
through his appointed hours. Then he would take 
the lamp down from a shelf, light it, and sit down to 
read. And the more he read, the more he understood, 
and the clearer and happier he grew at heart. 

It hap{>cned once that Martin had been reading 
late. He had been reading those verses in the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel of St Luke which run: 

“ And unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek 
offer also the other ; and hun that taketh away thy 
cloke forbid not to take thy coat also. Give to every 
man that asketh of thee; and of him that taketh 
away thy goods ask them not again. And as ye would 
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that men should do to you, do ye also to (hem like- 
wise/' 

Then, further on, he had read those verses whore 
the Lord says : 

“ And why call ye Me. Lord. Lord, and do not (he 
things which I say? Whosoever comedi to Me and 
heareth my sayings, and doeth them. I will show you 
to whom he is like: He is like a man which built an 
house, and digged deep, and laid the foundation on a 
rock: and when the flood arose, the stoim heat 
vehemently upon that house, and could not shake' it: 
for it was founded upxin a rock. Hut he that heareth 
and doeth not, is like a man that without a founda- 
tion built an house upon the earth; against which 
the stream did beat vehenu'utly, and innnediately it 
fell; and the ruin of that house was great.” 

Avdeitch read these words, and felt greatlv cheered 
in soul. He took off his sjiectaclcs, laid them on the 
book, leaned his elliows upon the tabh', and gave 
himself up to meditation, lie set himself to measure 
his own life by those words, and thought to himself 

” Is my house founded upon a ro(k or upon sand? 
It is well if it be upon a nx k Yet it si'eins so easy 
to me as I sit here alone. 1 may so easily roine to 
think that I have done all that the Lord luis com- 
manded me, and grow careless and sm again. Yet 
I will keep on striving, for it is gocxily so to do 
Help Thou me, O Lord ” 

'Lhus he kej)t on meditating, (hough conscious that 
it was time for bed; yet he was loathe to tear hims« lf 
away from the b(x)k. He began to read the seventh 
chapter of St Luke, and read f>n about the eenlurion, 
the widow's son, and the answer given to John's 
disciples; until in time he came to the j>assage where 
the rich Pharisee invited Jesus to his house, and the 
W'oman washed the Lord's feet with her t( ars and He 
justified her. So he came to the forty-fourth verse 
and read: 

” And He turned to the woman, and said unto 
Simon, Seest thou this woman? I entered into Ihme 
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house, and thou gavest Me no water for My feet: but 
she hath washed My feet with tears, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest Me no kiss: 
hut this woman since the time I came in hath not 
ceased to kiss My feet. My head with oil thou didst 
not anoint: but this woman hath anointed My feet 
with ointment.” 

He read these verses and thought* 

'' ' Tliou gavest Me no water for My feet ' . . . 

' Thou gavest Me no kiss ' . . . ‘ My head with oil 

thou didst not anoint ' . . — and once again he 

took off his spectacles, laid them on the book, and 
became lost in meditation. 

“ I am even as that Pharisee,’' he thought to him- 
self. “ I drink tea and think only of my own needs. 
Yes, I think only of having plenty to eat and dnnk, 
of being warm and clean — but never of entertaining 
a guest. And Simon too was mindful only of himself, 
although the guest who had come to visit him was — 
who? Why, even the Lord Himself! If, then, He 
sliould come to visit me, should I receive Him any 
better? ” — and, leaning forward upon lus elbows, he 
was asleep almost before he was aware of it. 

“ Martin! ” someone seemed to breatlie in his ear. 

He started fiom lus sleep. 

“ Who is there? ” he said. He turned and looked 
towards the door, but could sec no one. Again he 
bent forw^ard over the table, liien suddenly he heard 
the words 

“Mai tin, Martin! Look thou into the street to- 
morrow^ for 1 am coming to visit thee." 

Martin roused himself, got up from the chair, and 
nibbed his eyes. He did not know whether it was 
di earning or awake that he had heard these words, 
but he turned out the lamp and went to bed. 

The next morning Avdeitch rose before daylight 
and said his prayers. Then he made up the stove, 
got ready some cabbage soup and porridge, lighted 
the samovar, slung his leather apron about him, and 
sat down to his work in the wmdow. He sat and 
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worked hard, yet all the time his thoughts were centred 
upon last night. He was in tuo ideas abotit the \ ision 
At one moment he would think that it iinist have l>een 
his fancy, while the next moment he would find him- 
self convinced that he had leally heard the voice. 
“ Yes, it must have been so/’ he concluded. 

As Martin sat thus by the window he k(‘j)l looking 
out of it as much as workmg. Whenever a pair of 
boots p.issed with w'hich he was accjuainted he would 
i)end down to glance upwards through tlie window and 
see their owmer’s face as well, bhe dooi keeper p>issed 
in new felt boots, and then a water-iai’icr. Next, 
an old soldur, a veteran ot NkIioI.is’ aimv, in old, 
patched boots, and carrying a shovel m hi-, hands, 
Iialtccl close by the window'. Avdeitch kiuwv him bv 
his boots. His name was Stepamteh, and he w.is kept 
by a neighbouring tradesman out of < h.nit\'. his duties 
being to help the dooikt'cpc i. lie Ix'g.m to ( Ksir away 
the snow Irom in front ot Av(leit('h’s window, while 
the shoemaker looked at him and then r(^nnud his 
work. 

" I think I must be getting into m\’ dotage.” thought 
Avdeitch with a sinik* ” fust lu'cauM* StrpamL'h 
begins dealing aw<iv the snow* I .it oiuc jump to the 
conclusion tint Chiist is about to \i n me. \e^, I 
am glowing foolish row, old gre\beai<l that I am.” 

Yet he had hardl\ made a (ki/(‘n stitclies before he 
was craning his neck again to look out of the window. 
He could see tliat StcgMintch h.ul placed hi^ shovel 
against the wall, and was resting and tiving to warm 
himself a h(tl(\ 

” He Is evidently an old man now and broken,” 
thought Avdeilth'to him^df. “lie is not stiong 
enougli to dear awav snow. Woiihi he like some tea, 
I wondei ^ lhat reminds me that the sanunar must 
be ready now.” 

He rnade fast his awl in his work and got up. 
Placing tlie samovar on the table, he brewed the tea, 
and then tapped with his finger on the window-pane. 
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Stepanitch turned round and approached. Avdeitch 
beckoned to hrni, and then went to open the door. 

“ Come in and warm yourself/' he said. “ You 
must be frozen.” 

“Christ requite you!” answered Stepanitch. 
“ Yes, my bones are almost cracking.” 

He came in, shook the snow off himself, and, though 
tottering on his feet, took pains to wipe them carefully, 
that he might not dirty the floor. 

“ Nay, do not trouble about that,” said Avdeitch. 
“ I will wipe your boots myself. It is part of my 
business in this trade. Come you here and sit down, 
and we will empty this tea-pot together.” 

He poured out two tumblerfuls, and offered one to 
his guest; after which he emptied his own into the 
saucer, and blew upon it to cool it. Stepanitch 
drank his tumblerful, turned the glass upside down, 
placed his crust upon it, and thanked his host kindly. 
But it was plain that he wanted another one. 

“ You must drink some more,” said Avdeitch, and 
refilled his guest’s tumbler and his own. Yet, in 
s[)ite of himself, he had no sooner drunk his tea than 
he found himself looking out into the street again. 

“ Are you expecting anyone? ” asked his guest. 

“ Am — am I expecting anyone^ Well, to tell the 
tnith, yes. That is to say, I am, and I am not. The 
lact is that some woids have got lixed in my memory. 
Whether it was a vision or not I cannot tell, but at 
all events, my old fiiend, I was reading m the Gospels 
last night about Our Little Father Christ, and how He 
walked this earth and suffered. You have heard of 
Him, have you not^ ” 

“ Yes, yes, I have heard of Him,” answered Step- 
anitch; “ but vve are ignorant folk and do not know 
our letters.” 

“ Well, I was reading of how He walked this earth, 
and how He went to visit a Phansee, and yet received 
no welcome from him at the door. All this I read 
last night, my fiiend, and then fell to thinking about 
it — to thinking how some day I too might fail to pay 
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Our Little Father Christ due honour. ‘ Suppose,' 
I thought to myself, ‘ He came to me or to anyone 
like me? Should we, like the great lord Simon, not 
know how to receive Him and not go out to meet 
Him? * Thus I thought, and fell asleep where I sat. 
1 hen as I sat sleeping there I heard someone c:ill my 
name; ^d as I raised myself the voice went on (as 
though it were the voice of someone w'hisjx'nng in my 
ear) : ' Watch thou for me to-morrow’, for 1 am coming 
to visit thee.’ It said that twice. And so those woids 
have got into my head, and, foolish though I know' 
it to be, I keep expecting //tm— the Little Father - 
every moment.” 

Stepanitch nodded and said nothing, hut emptied 
his glass and laid it aside. Nevertheless Avdeitch 
took and refilled it. 

” Drink it up; it will do you good,” he said. ” Do 
you know,” he went on, ” I often call to mind how, 
when Our Little Father walked this earth, tluue was 
never a man, however humble, whom He despi'>ed, 
and how it was chiefly among the common jx'ople 
that He dwelt. It was ahvays with them that lie 
walked; it was from among them — from among suc h 
men as you and I— fiom among sinneis and woiking 
folk — that He cho<^e His disciples. ' Who^oe\ (n ,' 
He said, ‘ shall exalt himself, the same shall lx* abat'd; 
and whosoever shall abas<* himself, the ^amt* shall be 
exalted.' ‘ You,’ He said again, 'call me I old, yet 
will I wash )our feet.’ ‘ WhoM)ever,’ He s.nd, 

‘ would be chief among \ou, let him lx,‘ the servant of 
all. Because,’ He said, ‘ blessed are the lowly. Hie 
peacemakers, the merciful, and the charit.ible.’ ” 

Stepanitch had forgotten all alxiut his tea. He 
was an old man, and his tears came ea^'ily. He 
sat and listened, with the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

” Oh, but you must drink your tea,” said .\vdeifrh, 
yet Stefianitch only crossed himself and said the 
thanksgiving, after which he pushed his glass away 
and rose. 
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“ I thank you, Martin Avdeitch," he said. “ You 
have taken me in, and fed both soul and body.” 

” Nay, but I beg of you to come again.” replied 
Avdeit('h. ” I am only too glad of a guest.” 

So Stcpanitch departed, while Mai tin poured out 
the last of the tea and drank it. Ihen he cleaned 
tiie crockery, and sat down again to his work by the 
window — to the stitching of a batk-piece. He stitched 
away, yet kept on looking tiirough the window — look- 
ing loi ( hiist, as it were — and ever thinking of Chiist 
and Hh woiks. Indeed, Christ's many sayings wi le 
never absent fiom Avdeitch's rnind. 

Two soldiers passed the window, the one in military 
boots, and the other in civilian Next, there came a 
nei; hhounng householder, in pf>lished goloshes; then 
a baker \Mth a b<isket. All ot them i)assed on. Pre- 
sently a woman in woollen sto('kings and lougli count ly 
shoes *ippioa('hed the window, and halted near the 
buttless oiitMd(‘ it. Avdeitch peeied up at liei Irom 
undei the lintel ot his window, and (ould see that she 
was a plairi-lo(dsing, pool ly-diessed woman and had a 
child in her amis It was m order to multle the child 
u moie closely- little though she had to do it with! 
— that she had stoj-ped near the buttress and was 
now standing theie with hei ba( k to the wind Her 
clothing was legged and ht only lor summer, and e\en 
lioin behind hi-* window-panes A\(leitch could hear 
the child ciMiig miseiabiy and its mother vainly 
trying to soothe it. Avdeitch lose, went to the door, 
climbed the ste[>s. and cued out “ My good woman, 
my good woman I ” 

She heaid him and turned round 

” Why need von stand there in the cold with your 
baby? ” he went on. “ Come into my loorn, where it 
is warm, and wheie you will Ik? able to wrap the baby 
up more comtortably than you can do here. Yes, 
come in with you.” 

The woman was suipnsed to see an old man in 
a leather apron and with spectacles upon lus nose 
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calling out to her, yet sKe followed him down the 
steps, and they entered his room. The oKl man led 
her to the bedstead. 

"Sit you down here, my good woman," he said. 
" You will be near the stove, and can warm yourself 
and feed your baby." 

" Ah, but I have no milk left in mv breast," slie 
replied. " I have had nothing to eat tins morning." 
Nevertheless she put the child to suck 

Avdeitch nodded his head approvinglv, went to the 
table for some bread and a basin, and ofMmed the stove 
door. From the stove he took and poured some soup 
into the basin, and drew out also a lx)wl of porridge 
The latter, however, was not yet iKiiling, so he set out 
only the soup, after first lading tlie table with a 
cloth. 

" Sit down and cat, my good woman," he said, 
" while 1 liold your baby. I have had little ones of 
my own, and know how to nurse them." 

The woman crossed herself and sat down, while 
A\dcitch seated liimself upon the bedstead with the 
baby. He smacked liis lips at it once or twice, but 
made a poor show of it, for he had no teeth left. 
Consequently the baby went on crying. Then lie l)e- 
thought him of his finger, which he wriggled to and fro 
towards the babv’s mouth and back agam -witliout, 
however, actuallv touching the little one’s hps, sime 
the finger was blackened with work and sinky with 
shoemaker’s wax. dlie baby cont( mplated the 
finger and grew quiet — then actually smil<‘d. 
Avdeitch was delighted. Meanwhile the woman had 
been eating her meal, and now she told him, unasked, 
who she was and wliitlier she was going. 

" 1 am a soldier’s wife," she said. " but my husband 
was sent to a distant station eight months ago, and 
I have heard nothing of him since At fust I got 
a place as cook, but when the baby came they said 
they could not do with it and dismissed me. lhat 
was three months ago. and I liave got nothing since, 
and have spent all my savings. 1 Incd to get taken 
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as a wet nurse, but no one would have me, for they 
said I was too thin. I have just been to see a trades- 
man's wife where our grandmother is in service. She 
had promised to take me on, and I quite thought that 
she would, but when I arrived to-day she told me to 
come again next week. She lives a long way from 
here, and I am quite worn out and have tired my baby 
for nothing. Thank Heaven, however, my landlady 
is good to me, and gives me shelter for Christ's sake. 
Otherwise I should not have known how to bear it 
all.” 

Avdcitch sighed and said. ” But have you nothing 
warm to wear? ” 

” Ah, sir,” replied the woman, ” although it is the 
time for warm clothes I had to pawn my last shawl 
yesterday for two grivenki'' * 

Then the woman returned to the bedstead to take 
her baby, while Avdeitch lose and went to a cup- 
board. There he nimmaged about, and presently 
returned with an old jacket. 

” Here,” he said. ” It is a poor old thing, but it 
will serve to cover you.” 

The woman looked at tlie jacket, and then at the 
old man. Then she took the jacket and burst into 
tears. Avdeitch turned away, and went creeping 
under the bedstead, whence he extracted a box and 
pretended to rummage about in it for a few* moments; 
after which he sat down again before the woman. 

Then the woman said to hinr ” I thank you in 
Christ’s name, good grandfather. Surely it was He 
Himself who sent me to your window. Otherwise I 
should have seen my baby j)erish with the cold 
When I first came out the day was warm, but now it 
has be.gun to freeze. But He, Our Little Father, had 
placed you in your window, that you might see me 
in my bitter plight and have compassion upon me.” 

Avdeitch smiled and said* ” He did indeed place 
me there: yet, my [)oor woman, it was for a special 
purpose that I was looking out.” 

' The grivenka = 10 copecks = 2 Jd. 
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Then he told his guest, the soldier's wife, of his 
vision, and how he had heard a voice foretelling that 
to-day the Lord Himself would come to visit him. 

“ That may very well be,” said the v\oman as she 
rose, took the jacket, and wrap{)ed her baby m it. 
Then she saluted him once more and thanked him. 

” Also, take this in Christ's name.” said Avdeitch, 
and gave her a two-grivenka piece with which to buy 
herself a shawl. The woman crosstxl heiself. and he 
likewise. Then he led her to the door and dismissed 
her. 

\Vlien she had gone Avdeitch ate a little .soup, 
washed up the crockery again, and resumed Ills work. 
All the time, though, he kept his eye upon the window, 
and as soon as ever a shadow^ fell acioss it he would 
look up to see who wms passing. Accpiamtances of 
his came past, and people whom he did not know, yet 
never anyone very paiticular. 

Then suddenly he saw .something. 0})|X)sitc his 
window there had sto{^|>ed an old ])edlar-wo:nan, with 
a basket ot apples. Only a few of the apples, howeviT, 
remained, so that it was clear that she was almost 
sold out. Over her shoulder was slung a sack of 
shavings, which she must have gathered near some 
new building as she was going home. Aj)parently, 
her shoulder had begun to a( he under their weight, 
and she therefore wished to shift them to the other 
one. To do thi:^, she balamed her basket of ajipies 
on the top of a post, lowered the sack to the pave- 
ment, and began shaking up its contents. As she 
was doing this, a lx)y m a lagged cap ap|)eared from 
somewhere, seized an apple from the basket, and 
tried to make off. But the old woman, who had lx‘en 
on her guard, managed to turn and seize the boy by 
the sleeve, and although lie struggled and tiled to 
break away, she clung to him witJi l>oth liands, 
snatched Iiis cap off, and finally gras]>cd him by the 
liair. Thereupon the youngster Ix^gaii to shout and 
abuse Ills captor. Avdeitch did not stop to make 
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fast bis awl, but threw his work down upon the door, 
ran to the door, and went stumbling up the steps— 
losing his spectacles as he did so. Out into the street 
he ran, where the old woman was still clutching the 
boy by the hair and threatening to take him to the 
police, while the boy, for his part, was struggling in 
the endeavour to free himself. 

“ I never took it," he was saying. " What are you 
beating me for? Let me go." 

Avdeitch tried to part them as he took the boy by 
the hand and said: 

Let him go, my good woman. Pardon him for 
Christ s sake." 

" Yes, I will pardon him," she retorted, " but not 
until he has tasted a new birch-rod. I mean to take 
the young rascal to the police." 

But Avdeitch still interceded for him. 

" Let him go, my good woman," he said. " He 
will never do it again. Let him go for Christ's sake." 

The old woman released the boy, who was for 
making off at once had not Avdeitch stopped him. 

" You must beg the old woman's pardon," he said, 

" and never do such a thing again. I saw you take 
the apple." 

The boy burst out crying, and Ix^gged the old 
woman’s pardon as Avdeitch commandea. 

" There, there," said Avdeitch. " Now I will give 
you one. Here you are," — and he took an apple 
from the basket and handed it to the boy. " I will 
pay you for it, my good woman," he added. 

" Yes, but you spoil the young rascal by doing 
that," she objected. " He ought to have received 
a rewar J that would have made him glad to stand for 
a week." 

" Ah, my good dame, my good dame," exclaimed 
Avdeitch. " That may be our way of rewarding, but 
it IS not God’s. If this boy ought to have been 
whipped for taking the apple, ought not we also to 
receive something tor our sins? " 

The old woman was silent. Then Avdeitch related 
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to her the parable of the master uho absolved his 
servant from the great debt which he owed him. 
whereupon the servant departed and took his own 
debtor by the throat. The old woman listened, and 
also the tx)y. 

“ God has commanded us to pardon one another.” 
went on Avdeitch, “or He will not pardon us. We 
ought to pardon all men, and esi'>ecially the thought- 
less.” 

The old woman shook her head and sighed. 

“ Yes, that may be so,” she said, “ but these 
young rascals are so spoilt already! ” 

“ Then it is for us. their elders, to teach them 
better,” he replied. 

” That is what I say myself at times,” rejoined 
the old woman. “ 1 Had seven of them once at home, 
but have only one daughter now'.” And she went on 
to tell Avdeitch where she and her daughter lived, 
and how they lived, and how many grandchildren she 
had. 

“ I have only such strength as you see,” she said, 
“ yet 1 work hard, for my heart gcK‘s out to my grand' 
children — the bf)nny little things tha^. they are! No 
children could run to meet me as they do. Aksmtka, 
for instance, will go to no one else. ' Cirandmothcr,' 
she cnes, ‘dear grandmother, you are tired ' "—and 
the old woman l>ecame thoroughly softened. 
“ Everyone knows what U)ys are,” she added pre- 
sently, referring to the cuipnt. “ May GckI go with 
him! ” 

She was raising the sack to her shoulders again 
when the boy darted forward and said * 

“ Nay, let me carry it, grandmother. It will Ixj all 
on my way home.” 

The old woman nodded assent, gave up the sack to 
the boy, and went away with him down the street. 
She had quite forgotten to ask Avdeitch for the money 
for the apple. He stood looking after them, and 
observing how they were talking together as they 
went. 
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Having seen them go, he returned to his room, 
finding his spectacles — unbroken — on the steps as he 
descended them. Once more he took up his awl and 
tell to work, but had done little before he found it 
difficult to distinguish the stitches, and the lamp- 
lighter had passed on his rounds. ‘‘ I too must light 
up," he thought to himself. So he tnmmed the 
lamp, hung it up, and resumed his work. He finished 
one boot completely, and then turned it over to look 
at it. It was all good work. Then he laid aside his 
tools, swept up the cuttings, rounded off the stitches 
and loose ends, and cleaned his awl. Next he lifted 
the lamp down, placed it on the table, and took his 
Testament from the shelf. He had intended opening 
the book at the place which he had marked last night 
with a strip of leather, but it opened itself at another 
instead. The instant it did so, his vision of last 
night came back to his memory, and, as instantly, he 
thought he heard a movement behind him as of some- 
one moving towards him. He looked round and saw 
in the shadow of a dark comer what appeared to he 
figures — figures of persons standing there, yet could 
not distinguish them clearly. Then the voice 
whispered in his ear' 

" Martin, Martin, dost thou not know Me^ " 

" Who art Thou^ " said Avdeitch. 

" Even 1 1 " whispered the voice again. “ Lo, it is 
l! " — and tliere stepped from the dark corner Step- 
anitch. He smiled, and then, like the fading of a 
little cloud, was gone. 

" It is l! " wluspered the voice again — and there 
stepped from the same corner the woman with her baby. 
She smiled, and the baby smiled, and they were gone. 

"And it is l!" whispered the voice again —and 
there stepped forth the old woman and the boy with 
the apple. They smiled, and were gone. 

Joy filled the soul of Martin Avdeitch as he crossed 
himself, put on his spectacles, and set himself to read 
the Testament at the place where it had opened. At 
the top of the page he read: 
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“ For I was an hungred, and ye gave Me meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave Me dnnk: I was a stranger, 
and ye took Me in/' 

And further down the page he read : 

“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye have done it unto Me." 

Then Avdeitch understood that the vision had come 
true, and that his Saviour had in very tnith visited 
him that day, and that he had received Him. 



THE TWO OLD MEN 


I 

“The woman saith unto Him, Sir, I sec that Thou art a prophet. 
Our fathers \7orshipped in this mountain ; and ye say that in 
Jerusniem is the place where men ought to worship. Jesus saith 
unto her, Woman, believe Me, the hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father. 
Ve worship ye know not what : we know what we worship : for 
salvation is of the Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.” 

(John IV, 19-23 ) 

Two old men took it into their heads to go and pray 
to God in ancient Jerusalem. One of them was a rich 
peasant named Efim Tarassitch Sheveloff, and the 
other was a poor man named Elijah Bodroff. 

Efim was a sober man. He drank no vodka, smoked 
no tobacco, took no snuff, had never breathed an oath 
in his life, and was altogether a strict and conscientious 
citizen. Twice he had served a term as starosta, and 
left office without a figure wrong in his books. He had 
a large family (his two sons, as well as a grandson, 
were married), and they all lived together. In person 
he was an upright, vigorous muzhik, with a beard only 
begun to be streaked with grey now that he had 
attained his seventieth year. Old Elijah, on the 
other hand, was a man neither rich nor poor, who, 
formerly a travelling carpenter, had now settled down 
and taken to bee-keeping. One of his sons earned his 
living at home, and the other one away. He was a 
good-hearted, cheerful old fellow, and drank vodka, 
smoked tobacco, took snuff, and loved a good song. 
None the less, he was of peaceable dis{X)sition, and 
lived on excellent terms both with his household and 
the neighlxiurs. In himself he was a man of medium 
height, with a swarthy complexion and curly beard. 
Moreover, like his holy namesake, the Prophet Elijah, 
he was bald. 
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The two old men had long ago agreed to go upon 
this pilgrimage together, yet Efim had never been 
able to find time from his business. As soon as he 
had got one thing out of hand he would find himself 
hatching a new scheme. Now he would l>e marrying 
a granddaughter, now expecting his younger son 
home from military servTce, now j'lanning to erect a 
new hut. 

One day the old men met at a festival, and seated 
themselves together on a bencJi 

‘‘ Well," said Elijah, " when are we going to carry 
out that long-aCTeed-uj)on scheme of ours? " 

Ehrn frowned. " We must wait a little yet," he 
said. " This last year has been a heavy oik* for me. 
When I planned to build that new hut I reckoned it 
would cost me alniut a hundred roubles only, hut 
already the estimate is rrsing up to thiec timt*s that 
amount, and it hasn’t come in yet. I must certainly 
wait until the summer. Then, if (iod pleases, we will 

go-" 

" Well," replied Elijah, " it seems to me that w'c 
ought not to put it off any longer, l)ut to go now. 
Sjiring IS the very time for it " 

“ Time or no time, the work is begun now. How 
can I go and leave it? " 

" But have you no one to leave in charge? Surt*Iy 
your son could see to it? " 

He indeed! Why, that eldest son of mine is 
perfectly useless. He would spoil it all." 

" No, no, my old friend. Even if you and I died 
to-morrow, the w'orld would still go on without us. 
Your son only needs a little teaching." 

" That may be; yet I want to see the work finished 
under my own eyes." 

" Pooh, my dear sir! One never really gets to the 
end of things. Why, only the other day our women 
at home were washing the linen and getting ready for 
the festival — first one thing having to be done, and 
then another, as if there would never be an end to it 
all — when at last my eldest daughter-in-law (and she 
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K a clever woman) exclaimed; ‘Never mmH v .l 
festival #5 coming on and we shan’t be readv U 
ever much we do, we can’t do everythin^.’ 

xtrun rcHGCtcd e ixionicTit — then S3,id: 

“ I have laid out a lot of money already on this 
Duilding scheme, and it would hardly do to set forth 
on a journey with empty hands. A hundred roubles 
is no light sum to raise, you know.” 

Elijah smiled. 

” Yes, you must be careful,” he said. ” Why, your 
income is ten times as much as mine, yet you worry far 
more about money than I do. Look at me. Merely 
tell me when to start, and, little though I possess, I 
shall be there." 

Efim smiled in his turn. 


"Are vou such a rich man, then, after all?" he 
said. ” Where is it all going to come from? ” 

” Oh, I shall scrape it together somehow — raise it 
somehow. If there is no other way of doing so, I 
shall sell a dozen of my range of bee-hives to a 
neighbour. He has long been after them.” 

” And then the swarms will turn out well, and you 
will he sorry for it.” 

” Sorry for it? No, no. I have never been soiry 
for anything in my life except for my sins. There is 
nothing worth troubling about except one's soul.” 

” That may be; yet it is awkward to have things 
go wrong at home.” 

” l^ut it IS still more awkward to have things go 
wrong with one’s soul. Come now! You have as 
good as promised me, so we must really go. It would 
be only right of us to do so.” 


II 

Thus Elijah won over his comrade. Next morning Efim 
took counsel with himself, and then went to see Elijah. 

” Yes, we will go very soon now,” he said. ” You 
were quite right. In life or in death we are in God’s 
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hands. We ought to go while we arc still alive and 
well." 

A week later the two got thenisclvt^s ready. Ehm 
always kept his money at home, and of it he tot>k 190 
roubles for the journey, and left 200 for the old woman. 
Elijah likewise made his preparations. He sold the 
neighbour ten out of his range of bee-hives, together 
with whatever stock of honey they might produce. 
That brought him in seventy roubles. Another thirty 
he swept together from one corner and another. Hls 
wife gave up the whole of her funeral savings, and their 
daughter-in-law did the saint'. 

Etim confided the entire direction of his affairs at 
home to his eldest son, telling him which cfops to pull 
while he was away, and how much of them, where to 
spread the manure, and how to build and roof (he new 
hut. He thought of everything, left diret (ions for 
everything. Elijah, on the other hand, ineielv told 
his old wife to be carelul to collet t such young bets as 
might h‘avc the hives which he hatl tlisj>oso(l t>f, ami 
deliver full tale of them to the neighbour. On other 
doinc-stic matters he said not a word (drcunistances 
themselves would sliow wh.it was to he done, and how 
it was to he done, as cut umstant ts aiose House- 
wives, he thought, know their own husimss best. 

So the two old men made them ready for (he 
journey. Home-made cakts were baked, uallt'ts 
contrived, new leggings cut out, new 1k>o(s prtxaired, 
and spare shoes provided. Then they "-et o(f d heir 
respective households escorted Ihtan to the j)ansh 
boundary, and there took leave ol them, 'fbus the 
old men were fairly launchefl uj)on (heir way. 

Elijah walked along m high spirits, and forgot all 
Ins dome^stic concerns immediately he had kft (he 
village. His only cares were how to Ix'guile the way 
for his companion, to avoid uttering a single churlish 
word, and to arrive at his destination and return (henre 
in perfect peace and goodwill. As 1 h‘ walked along 
he whispered silent j^rayers to himvclf or tliought 
over his j^ast life so far as he could remember it. 

♦ jr 469 
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Wlvetlier he fell in with a fellow-traveller, or whether 
he were begging for a nighf s lodging, with each and 
all he endeavoured to associate amicably and with a 
pious word upon his lips. As he went he rejoiced in 
heart One thing, however, he could not do. He had 
resolved to leave off tobacco, and to that end had left 
his pipe at home — and he missed it sadly. On the 
way a man gave him one. Thereafter, lest he should 
cause his fellow-traveller to stumble, he would fall 
behind him and smoke quietly. 

As for Efim, he walked circumspectly, determined 
to do nothing amiss and speak no light word, since 
frivolity was foreign to his soul. Likewise, his 
domestic cares never left his thoughts. He was for- 
ever thinking of how things might be going at home 
and of the directions he had given to his son. as well 
as wondering if those directions were being earned 
out. Whenever he saw peasants setting potatoes or 
carting manure he at once thought to himself- *' Is 
my son doing as I instructed him?" Sometimes, 
indeed, he felt like turning back to give fresh direc- 
tions and see them carried out in person. 


in 

When the old men had been on the tramp five weeks 
their home-made bast shoes gave out. and they had to 
buy new ones. In time they arrived at the country 
of the Khokhlt,' where, although by this time they 
were far from the district where they were known 
and had for some time past been accustomed to pay 
for their board and lodging each night, these good 
people vied with each other m entertaining them. 
They took them in and fed them, yet would accept 
no money, but sped them on their way with food in 
their wallets and sometimes new bast shoes as well. 
Thus the old men covered 700 versts with ease, until 
they had crossed another province and arrived in a 

* 1.4. t the “ Tufted Men” — a nickname given to ihe Ruthcniani. 
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bare and poverty-stricken land. Here the inhabit- 
ants were willing to take them in. and would accept 
no money for their mght's lodging, yet ceased to pro- 
vide them with food. Nowhere was even bread given 
to the travellers, and occasionally it could not be 
bought. Last year, the people said, nothing had 
grown. Those who had been rich had ploughed up 
their land and sold out; tho^e who had been only 
moderately rich were now reduced to nothing; while 
those who had been poor had either perished outright 
or emigrated, with the exception of a few. who still 
eked out a wretched existence somehow. During 
the past winter, indeed, such jx‘0])le had lived on chalf 
and weeds. 

One evening the old men stayed the night at a 
hamlet, and, having bought fifteen pounds of bread, 
went on before dawm. so as to get as far as j)ossibIe 
while it was yet cool. They covered ten versts, and 
then sat down by a brook, ladled some water into a 
bowl, soaked and ate some bread, and washed their 
feet. As they sat and rested Elijah pulled out his 
horn tobacco-box, whereiijion Efim shook liis head in 
disapproval. 

“ Why not throw that rulibish away? " he said 

“ Nay, but if a failing has got the better of one, 
what s one to do? " icphcd Elijah with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

Then they got up and went on for another ten 
versts. The day had now become intensely hot, and 
after reaching and passing through a laige village, 
Elijah grew weary, and longed to rest again and have 
a drink. Efim, however, refused to stoj), for he was 
the better walker of the two, and Elijah often found 
it difficult to keep up with him. 

“ Oh, for a drink! ” said Ehjali. 

“ Well go and have one. I myself can do with- 
out.' 

Elijah stopped. “ Do not wait for me," he .said. 

" I will run to that hut there and beg a drink, and be 
after you again in a twinkling." 
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Very well," said Efim, and he went on along the 
road alone, while Elijah turned aside to the hut. 

When he came to it he saw that it was a small, 
plastered cabin, with its lower part black and the upper 
part white. The plaster was peeling off m patches, 
and had evidently not been renewed for many a long 
day, while in one side of the roof there was a large 
hole. The way to the hut door lay through a yard, 
and when Elijah entered the latter he saw a man — 
thin, clean-shaven, and clad only in a shirt and 
breeches, after the fashion of the Kholkhi — lying 
stretched beside a trench. Somehow he looked as 
though he were lying there for coolness’ sake, yet the 
sun was glaring down upon him. There he lay, but 
not as though asleep. Elijah hailed him and asked 
for a drink, but the man returned no answer. “ He 
must be either ill or uncivil,” thought Elijah, and went 
on to the door of the hut, within which he could hear 
the voices of two children crying. He knocked first 
with the iron ring of the door-knocker, and called 
out “Mistress!” No one answered. Again he 
knocked with his j)ilgrim’s staff and called out, 
“Good Christians!” Nothing stirred within the 
hut. “Servants of God!” he cried once moie, and 
once more received no response. Jie was just on the 
point of turning to depart when he heard from behind 
the door a sound as of someone gas[)ing. Had some 
misfortune come upon these people? He felt that he 
must find out, and stej)])ed inside. 


IV 

The door was unlocked, and the handle turned easily. 
Passing through a little entrance-jwrch, the inner 
door of winch stood open, Elijah saw' on the left a 
stove, and in front of him the living jwrtion of the 
room. In one corner stood an ikon frame and a 
table, while behind the table stood a wooden bench. 
Ujx)n this bench was seated an old woman — bare- 
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headed, and clad in a simple shift. Her head w^as 
bowed u|>on her arms while beside her stood a little 
boy— thin, waxen in the face, and pot-bellied— who 
kept clutching her by the sleeve and crying loudly as 
he besought her for something. The air in the hut 
was stifling to the last degree. Elijah stepped for- 
ward and caught sight of a second woman stretched 
on a shelf-bunk behind the stove. She was lying face 
downwards, with her eyes closed, but moaned at 
intervals as she threw out one of her legs and drew 
it back again with a writhing movement. An opprt'ss- 
ive odour came from the bunk, and it was clear that 
she had no one to attend to her. All at once the old 
w'oman rarsed her head and caught sight of the 
stranger. 

"What do you want^" she asked in the Little- 
Russian dialect. " W’hat do you want ^ Nay, my 
good man, we have nothing for you here.' 

None the less, Elijah understood her dialect, and 
took a step nearer. 

" I am cl servant of God," he said, " who ciav'e of 
you a drink of water." 

" Nay, but there is no one to get it for you," she 
replied. " You must take what you reijuiie and go " 

" And is there no one well enough to wait uix)n this 
poor woman? " went on Elijah, presently. 

" No, no one. Her man is dying in the yard yonder, 
and there are only ourselves bedsides." 

'Fhc little boy had been stricken to sih ncc by the 
entry of a stranger, but now the old woman had no 
sooner finished speaking than he clutched her again 
by the sleeve 

" Some bread, some bread, granny! " he cried, and 
burst out weeping. 

Elijah was about to question the old woman further 
when a peasant staggered into the hut, suj^jwting 
himself by the wall as he did so, and tried to sit down 
upon the bench. Missing his footing in the attempt, 
he rolled backwards upon the floor. He made no 
attempt to rise, but struggled to say something, 
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speaking a word only at a time, with rests between 
each one. 

“ We have sickness here,’* he gasped, '' and famine 
too. That little one there ” — and he nodded towards 
the boy — “ is dying of hunger.*' He burst into 
tears. 

Elijah unslung his wallet from his shoulders, freed his 
arms from the strap, and lowered the wallet to the floor. 
Then he lifted it, placed it on the bench, unfastened it, 
and, t aking out some bread and a knife, cut off a hunch 
and held it out towards the peasant. Instead of taking 
it, the man made a movement of his head in the 
direction of the two children (there was a little girl 
there also, behind the stove), as much as to say, 
“ Nay. give it to them:' Accordingly Elijah handed 
the piece to the little boy, who no sooner caught sight 
of it than he darted forward, seized it in his tiny 
hands, and ran off, with his nose fairly buried in the 
crumb. At the same moment the little girl came 
out from behind the stove, and simply glued her eyes 
upon the bread. To her too Elijah handed a piece, 
and then cut off another lor the old woman, who took 
it and began to chew it at once. 

I beseech you, get us some water,” she said pre- 
sently. ” Our mouths are parched. I tried to draw 
some water this morning (or this afternoon — I hardly 
know which), but fell down under its weight. The 
bucket will be there now if you could only bring it.” 

Upon Elijah asking where the well was, the old 
woman told him, and he went off. He found the 
bucke there as she had described, brought some 
water, and gave each of them a drink. Now that they 
had had the water, the children managed to devour 
a second hunch apiece, and the old woman too, but 
the peasant would not touch anything. ” I do not 
feel inclined,” he said. As for his wife, she lay tossing 
herself to and fro on the bunk, unconscious of what 
was passing. Elijah returned to a shop m the village, 
bought some millet, salt, meal, and butter, and hunted 
out a hatchet. Then, having cut some firewood, he 
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lighted the stovr with the little girl's help, cooked 
some soup and porridge, and gave these pool j)cople 
a meal. 


V 

The pea'^ant ate but little, but the old woman did 
belter, while the two children cleared a bowlful apiece, 
and then went to sleep in one another’s anas. Pre- 
sently the man and the old woman began telling Elijah 
how it had all come upon them. 

“ We used to make a living,” they said, ” f)oor 
thougli it w'as; but when the ( rop failed last year w’e 
found we had exhausted our stock by the aiiuinin, 
and had to eat anything and everything we could get 
Then w'e tried to beg of neighbours and kind-hearted 
folk At first they gave, but later they brgan to 
refuse us. There were many who would have given, 
but they had nothing to give. In time, too, it began 
to hurt us to beg, for we were in dt bt to eveiyone — 
in debt for money, meal, and bread ” 

” I tried to get work,” went on the peasant, ” but 
there was almost none to be got. Kvei\wher(‘ there 
were starving men struggling for w'ork. A man might 
get a little job one day, and then spend the luxt two 
in looking for another. The old woman and tin* little 
girl walked many a long distance for alms, though 
what they received was little enough, seeing that 
many, like ourselves, had not even bread Still, wc 
managed to feed ourselves somehow, and hoped to win 
through to the next season. Put by the time spring 
came people had ceased to give at all, and kness 
came upon as, and things grew de perate. One day 
W'e mignt have a bite of ‘^omcthing to cat, and then 
nothing at all for two more. At last wc took even to 
eating giass; and whether that was the cause or some- 
thing else, the wife fell ill as you ^ee. There •'he lay 
on the bed, while I myself haci come to the end of my 
strength, and had no means of reviving it.” 

” Yes, I was the only one who held up,” went on 
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the old woman. “Yet hunger was pulling me down 
as well, and I was gettmg weaker every day. The 
little girl was in the same plight as I was, and taking- 
to having nervous fits. One day I wanted to send 
her to a neighbour’s, but she would no' go. She just 
crept behind the stove and refused. The day before 
yesterday another neighbour came and looked in; 
but as soon as she saw that we were ill and starving 
she turned round and went away again. You see, 
her own husband had just died, and she had nothing 
to give her little children to eat. So, when you came, 
we were just lying here — waiting for death to come.” 

Elijah listened to their tale, and decided that, as it 
was doubtful whether he could overtake Efim that 
day, he had better spend the night here. The next 
morning he rose and did the housework, as if he him- 
self were the master. Then he helped the old woman 
to make dough, and lighted the stove. After that he 
accompanied the little girl to some neighbours’ huts, 
to try and borrow what else was needed, but was 
unsuccessful everywhere. No one had anythmg at 
all — everything had been disposed of for food, down 
to household necessaries and even clothes. Con- 
sequently Elijah had to j)rovide what was needed him- 
self — to buy some things and make others. He ^pent 
the whole day like this, and then the next, and then 
a third. The little boy recovered himself, and began 
to walk along the bench and to frisk about Ehiah, 
while the little girl grew quite merry and helped in 
everything. She was forever ninning after Elijah 
with her “ Dtdustu / The old woman like- 

wise picked up again, and went out to see a neighbour 
or two, while as lor the husband, he progressed so far 
as to walk a little with the help of the wall. Only 
his wife stiU lay sick. Yet on the third day she too 
opened her eyes and asked for food. 

“ Now,” thought Elijah to himself, “ I must be off. 
I had not expected to be detained so long.” 

M.itlle Russian for ** DtaJtUy Diadimkkal*' (“ Uncle, dear 
Uncle I 
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VI 

It chanced, however, that the fourth (the next) day 
would be the first of the rozgovifnt, or da\s of flc'^h* 
eatuig, and Elijah thought to himself. “ how would 
it be if I were to break my fast with these |vople, 
buy them some presents for the festival, and then go 
on my way in the evening^ " So he went to the 
village agam, and bought milk, white meal, and lard. 
Everyone, from the old woman downwards, lx)iled 
and baked that day, and next morning lihjah went to 
Mass, returned to the hut, and broke hrs hist wiih his 
new friends. That day, too, the wife got uj) from her 
bed, and walked about a little As for thi' husband, 
he shaved himself, put on a clean shirt (hastily washial 
for him by the old woman, since he had only one), 
and went off to the village to beg the forbeaiance of a 
rich peasant to w'hom boih corn- and pastur(‘-land had 
been mortgaged, and to pray that he would suirendc r 
them before the harvest T<wvards evening the 
husband returned with a d(‘]e( t(‘d air, and burst into 
tears. The rich peasant, it se(‘ined, had lefusod his 
lequest, saying, “ l^>ring me the money lirst 

hdijah took counsel with himself again. " How are 
these people to live without land.^ he thought, 
“Strangers wall come and reap the crops, and l<M\e 
nothing at all for them, since the crops are mortgaged. 
However good the rye may turn <jut to lx* (and Mother 
Earth is looking well now), strangers will come and 
harv'est it all, and tliesc people can look to receive 
nothing, seeing that their one drsstdftn of corn land 
is in fee to the rich peasarn. If 1 wen* to go away now, 
they would come to rack and ruin ag.im." 

He was so distressed by these thoughts that he did 
not leave tliat evening, but deferrecl Ins dep.irture 
until the next morning. He went to sleej) in the yard 
as usual, and lay down after he had said his prayers. 
Nevertheless his eyes would not close. “ Yes, I ought 
to go,” he thought “ for I have spent too much time 
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and money here already. I am sorry for these people, 
but one cannot benefit everyone. I meant only to 
give them a drop of water and a slice of bread; yet 
see what that slice has led to! Still/* he went on, 
“ why not redeem their com- and meadow-land while 
[ am about it? Yes, and buy a cow for the children 
and a horse for the father’s harvesting? Ah, well, 
you have got your ideas into a fine tangle, Elijah 
Kuzmitch! You are dragging your anchors, and 
can’t make head or tail of things.” 

So he raised himself, took his cloak from under his 
head, turned it over until he had found his horn 
tobacco-box, and smoked to see if that would clear 
his thoughts. He pondered and pondered, yet could 
come to no decision. He wanted to go, and at the 
same time felt sorry for these people. Which way 
was it to be? He really did not know. At last he 
refolded his cloak under his head and stretched himself 
out again. He lay like that until the cocks were 
crowing, and then dozed off to sleep. Suddenly some- 
one seemed to have aroused him, and he found himself 
fully dressed and girded with wallet and staff — found 
himself walking out of the entrance-gates of the yard. 
But those gates were so narrow, somehow, that even 
a single person could hardly get through them. First 
his wallet caught on one of the gates, and when he 
tried to release it, the gate on the other side caught 
his legging and tore it right open Turning to release 
it also, he found that, after all, it was not the gate that 
was holding it, but the little girl, and that she was 
crying out, **Duhut Dtdtusiu ! Give me some 
bread! ” Then he looked at his leg again, and there 
was the little boy also holding on to the legging, while 
their father and the old woman were loolong from a 
window. He awoke, and said to himself: “ I will 
buy out their land for them to-morrow — yes, and buy 
them a horse and cow as well. Of what avail is it to 
go across the sea to seek Christ if all the time I lose 
the Christ that is within me here? Yes, I must put 
these people straight again ” — and he fell asleep until 
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morning. He rose betimes, went to the rich peasant, 
and redeemed both the rye-crop and the hay. Then 
he went and bought a scythe (for these people’s own 
scythe had been sold, together with everything else), 
and took it home with him. He set a man to mow the 
hay, while he himself went hunting among the muzhiks 
until he found a horse and cart for sale at the inn- 
keeper's. He duly bargained for and bought it, and 
then continued his way in search of a cow. As he 
was walking along the street he overtook two Kholkhi 
women, who were chatting volubly to each other as 
they went. He could hear that it was of himself they 
were speaking, for one of the women said 

“ When he first came they could not tell at all what 
he was, but supix)sed him to be a pilgrim, lie only 
came to beg a cirink of water, yet he has l>een there 
ever since. There is nothing he is not ready to buy 
them. I myself saw him buying a horse and cart to- 
day at the innkeeper’s. There cannot l)e many such 
people in the world. I should like to sec this marvel- 
lous pilgrim.” 

When Elijah heard this, and understood that it 
was himself they were praising, he forbore to go and 
buy the cow, but returned to tlie innkce|)er and j>aid 
over the money for the horse and cart. I hen he 
harnessed the horse, and diovc home to the hut 
Driving right up to the gates, he stopped and alighted 
His hosts were surpnsed to see the horse, and altliough 
it crossed their minds that possibly he might have 
bought it for themselves, they hesitated to say so. 
However, the husband remarked as he ran to o}>en 
the gates: “ So you have bought a new horse, then, 
grandfather.^ ” To this Elijah merely answered ” Yes, 
but I only bought it lx?caus<' it hapj>cned to l)e going 
cheap. Cut some fodder, will you, and lay it in the 
manger for its food to-night.^ ’ So the peasant un- 
harnessed the horse, cut some swathes of grass, and 
filled the manger. Then everyone lay down to rest. 
But Ehiah lay out upon the roadway, whither he had 
taken ms wallet beforehand; and when all the 
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people were asleep he arose, girded on his wallet 
put on his boots and cloak, and went on his way to 
overtake Efim. 


VII 

When Elijah had gone about five versts, the day began 
to break. He sat down under a tree, opened his 
wallet, and began to make calculations. According 
to his reckoning, he had seventeen roubles and twenty 
copecks left. " Well," he thought, “ I can't get across 
the sea on that, and to raise the rest in Christ's name 
would be a sin indeed. Friend Efim must finish the 
journey alone, and offer my candle for me. Yes, 
my vow must remain unfulfilled now until I die; but, 
thanks be to God, the Master is merciful and long- 
suffenng.” 

So he rose, slung his wallet across his shoulders, and 
went back. Yet he made a circuit of the village — 
of that village — so that the people should not see him. 
Soon he w'as near home again. When he had been 
travelling aivay from home, walking had been an effort, 
and he had hardly been able to Ivcep up with Efim; 
but now that he was travelling towards home it seemed 
as if God helped his steps and never let him know 
weariness. As he went along he jested, swung his 
staff about, and covx'red seventy versts a day. 

So he came home. A crowd gathered from the 
fields, far and near, and his entire household ran to 
greet their old head. Then they began to ply him 
with micstions — as to how, when, and where every- 
thing nad happened, why he had left his comrade 
behind, why he had returned home without completing 
the journey, and so on. Elijah did not make a long 
story of it. 

“ God did not see fit to bring me to my goal," he 
said. " I lost some money on the road, and got 
separated from my companion. So I w'ent no further. 
Pardon me, for Chnst's sake," — and he handed what 
was left of the money to his old goodwife. Then he 
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asked her about his domestic affairs. All was well 
with them, everything had been done, there had been 
no neglect of household management, and the family 
had lived in peace and amity. 

Efim’s people heard the same day that Elijah had 
returned, and went to him to ask about their own old 
man. Elijah merely told them the same story. 
“ Your old man,” he said, ” was quite well when he 
parted from me. That was three days before the 
Feast of Saint Peter. I meant to catch him up later, 
but vanous matters inter\^ened where I was. I lo^t 
my money, and had not enough to continue U}X)n, 
so I came back.” 

Everyone w'as surprised that a man of such sen^x* 
could liave been so foolish as to set out and vet never 
reach his journey’s end, but only waste Ins moiu v. 
They were surprised — and then forgot all about it. 
Elijah did the same. He resumed his hoiisrliold 
work — helping his son to get firewood ready against 
the winter, giving the w'omen a hand with the torn- 
grinding, roofing the stable, and setmig to his lH‘es. 
Likewise he sold another ten hives, with their jiroduce, 
to the neighbour. His old wife wanted to conceal how 
many of the hives had i>een swarmed fiom, but Ivlijah 
knew without her telling him which of tiumi had 
swarmed and which were barren, and handed over 
seventeen hives to the neighlxnir instead of ten. rinm 
he put everything straight, sent off hi^ son to look for 
work for himself, and sat down for the winter to plait 
bast shoes and carve wooden clogs. 


VIII 

All that day when Elijah found the sick people in 
the hut and remained with them, Efim had waited for 
his companion. First he went on a little way and sat 
down. There he waited and waited, dozed off, woke 
up again, and went on sitting — but no Elijah apj)eared. 
He looked and looked about for him, while the sun 
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sank behind a tree — yet still no Elijah. ** Can he 
have passed me," thought Efim, " or have been given 
a lift and so have driven past me, without noticing me 
where I sat asleep? Yet he could not have helped 
seeing me if that had been the case. In this steppe 
country one can see a long way. It would be no good 
my going back for him, since he might miss me on 
the road, and we should be worse off than ever. No, 
I will go on, and we shall probably meet at the next 
halting-place for the night." In time Efim came to a 
village, and asked the Desiatnik * there to see to it that 
if such and such an old man (and he described Elijah) 
arrived later he should be directed to the same hut as 
himself. But Elijah never arrived to spend the night, 
so Efim went on again the next morning, asking every- 
one whom he saw if they had come across a bald- 
headed old man. No one had done so, however. 
Efim was surprised, but still pushed on alone. " We 
shall meet somewhere in Odessa," he thought, " or 
on board the ship," and forthwith dismissed the 
matter from his mind. 

On the road he fell in with a travelling monk who, 
dressed in skull-cap and cassock, had been to Athos, 
and was now on his way to Jenisalem for the second 
time. They happened to lodge at the same place one 
night, and agreed henceforth to go together. 

They arrived at Odessa without mishap, but were 
forced to wait three days for a ship. There were 
many other pilgrims waiting there, come from all 
parts of Russia, and among them Efim made further 
inquiries about Elijah, but no one had seen him. 

The monk told Efim how he could get a free passage 
if he wished, but Efim would not hear of it. " I would 
much rather pay," he said. " I have made provision 
for that." So he paid down forty roubles for a passage 
out and home, as well as laid in a stock of bread and 
herrings to eat on the way. In time the vessel was 
loaded and the pilgrims taken on board, Efim and the 
monk keeping close to one another. Then the anchor 
^ Headman of a hamlet of ten families (or thereabouts). 
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was weighed, sail set, and they put out to sea. All 
that first day they had smooth sailing, but towardsevcn- 
ing the wind arose, the rain came down, and the vessel 
began to roll heavily and ship water. The passengers 
were flung from side to side, the women began wailing, 
and those of the men whose stomachs were weaker 
than those of their fellows went below in search of 
berths. Efim ic^ felt qualms, but repressed any out- 
ward manifestation of them, and remained sitting the 
whole of that night and the following dav in the sjune 
position on deck which he had secured on embarking, 
and which he shared with some old {>eople from* 
Taniboff. They held on to their bagg.ige, and 
squatted there in silence. On the third dav it grew 
calmer, and on the fifth they put into Constantinople 
where some of the pilgrims landed and went to look 
at the Cathedral of Saint Sophia, now a Mahomedtin 
mosque. Efim did not land, but remained sitting 
where he was. After a stay of twenty-four hours they 
put to sea again, and, calling only at Smyrna and 
Alexandria, arrived without mishap at their port of 
destination, Jaffah. There all the pilgrims disem- 
barked for the seventy versts' tranq) to Jerusalem, 
the business of landing being a nerve-sh.ikmg one for 
the poor people, since they had to lx.' loweied into 
small lx)ats, and, the ship’s side lx*mg high and the 
boats rocking violently, it always IcK)ked as though 
the passenger would o\ershoot the boat. As a matter 
of fact, two men did get a ducking, but eventually 
every^one came safely to land. Oiue there, they lost 
no time in pushing forward, and on the fourth day 
arrived at Jerusalem. They passed through the city 
to a Russian hostel, showed their passjx^rts, had some 
food, and were conducted by the monk around the 
Holy Places. To the actual Holy Se|)ul( hie itself 
there was no admission that day, but they first of all 
attended Matins at the Greek Monastery' of the P.itn- 
arch (where they said their prayers and offered votive 
candles) and then went to gaze at the outside of the 
Church of the Resurrection, in which lies the actual 
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Sepulchre of the Lord, but which is so built as to con- 
ceal all view of the Sepulchre from outside. That 
first day also they were afforded a glimpse of the cell 
where Mary of Egypt took refuge, and duly offered 
candles there and recited a thanksgiving. They next 
wished to return to Mass at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but found that they were too late, and so 
went on to the Monastery of Abraham in the Garden 
of Saveki, where Abraham once wished to sacrifice 
his son to the Lord. Thence they proceeded to the 
place where Christ appeared to Mary Magdalene, and 
thence to the Church of Saint James, the brother of 
Our Lord. At all these places the monk acted as 
their guide, telling them everywhere how much to 
pay and where to offer candles. At length they re- 
turned to the hostel, and had just retired to rest when 
the monk suddenly sprang up, and began rummaging 
among his clothes. “ Someone has stolen my purse 
and money! " he exclaimed. “ The purse had twenty- 
three roubles in it — two ten-rouble notes and three 
roubles in coin! " He raged and stormed for some 
lime, but there was no help for it, and eventually they 
all lay down to sleep. 


IX 

Efim lay down with the rest, and a temptation fell 
upon him. “ I do not believe," he thought to liimself, 
" that the monk was robbed, for he had nothing which 
thieves could take. He never gave anything any- 
wliere. He told me to give, but never gave anything 
himself, and even borrowed a rouble of me." 

But almost instantly he began to reproach himself 
for thinking so. " Who am I," he said, " to judge 
another? It is sinful of me, and I will refrain from 
these thoughts." It was not long, how'ever, before 
he found himself remembering again how watchful 
of money the monk had been, andliow’ unlikely it was 
that his tale of being robbed could be true. " He had 
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nothing to be robbed of/* thought Ehm once more. 
“It was a mere excuse." 

In the morning tliey rose and went to early mass at 
tlie LTeat Church of the Resurrection— at tlie Holy 
Sepulchre itself. The monk never left Ehm, but 
waJked by his side all the way. When they entered 
the church they found a great crowd there, both of 
monks and pilgrims — Russian, Greek, Armenian, 
Turkish and Synan, as well as of obscurer nationalities. 
Ehm approached the Holy (iates with the others, 
passed the Turkish guards, and reached the spot where 
the Saviour was taken down from the Cross, and whore 
now stood nine candlesticks with liL^hted tapeiN. 
There he ofhred a candle, and was then camdiK ted 
by the monk up the steps on the light to Ciolg()tha, 
to the spot where the Cioss had stood. Tlieie Jitim 
knelt down and prayed. Then he was shown the 
cleft where the earth was rent, the spot where ( hiist’s 
hands and feet were nailed to the ( ross, and the Tomb 
of Adam, where Christ’s blood had tnckh'd down upon 
Adam’s bones. Next they came to tlie stom* on whu h 
Christ sat while the Crown of Thorns was Ihmiu; placed 
upon His head, and then to the pillar to which He was 
bound for the scourging. Finally IHim saw' the stone 
with the two holes for tlie feet of ( hiist. 'lli(‘y would 
have showm him something more had not the crowd 
hurried forward, for all were eager to reach the actual 
catacomb of the I.ord’s Se|)ulciirc. Ihere a foreign 
Mass had just ended, and the Orthodox was lK*gmning. 
Elim enteicd the Sepulchre with the rest. 

He wanted to get rid of the monk, for he found him- 
self continually sinning in his thoughts .igainst him, 
but the monk still kept by his side, and entered with 
him into the Holy Sepulchre to hear M.i^s. They 
tried to get nearer to the front, but found it impossible, 
since the people were so closely jiacked that any move- 
ment either backward or forward wiis out of the 
question. As Efim stood gazing to the front and try- 
ing to pray, he found himself continually feeling for 
his purse. Two thoughts kept passing through his 
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mind. The hrst was— “Is the monk cheating m, 
all the time? '' and the second was^'^If he has not 
been cheating me, and really had his purse stolen 
why did they not do the same to me as well? 


X 

As Efim stood thus, praying and gazing towards the 
chapel in which the actual Sepulchre stood, with 
thirty-six lamps always burning above it — suddenly, 
as he stood peering through the heads in front of him, 
he saw a strange thing. Immediately beneath the 
lamps, and ahead of all the congregation, he perceived 
an old man, dressed in a rough serge kajtan, and with 
a shining bald head like Elijah Bodroffs. “ How ex- 
actly like Elijah he is! " thought Efim to himself. 
“ Yet it cannot possibly be he, for it would have been 
impossible for him to get here before myself. The 
last ship before our own sailed a whole week before 
we did, so he could never have caught it. And he 
certiiinly was not on our own, for I looked at every 
pilgrim on board.” 

Just as these thoughts had passed through Efim's 
mind, the old man in front began to pray, with 
three bows as he did so one forwards, to God, and 
one on either side of him, to the whole Orthodox 
world. And lo! as the old man turned his head to 
bow towards his nght, Efim recognized him beyond 
all possibility of doubt. It was Elijah Bodroff! 
Yes, tliat was Elijah's curly black beard — those were 
his eyebrows, his eyes. Ins nose — those were his features 
altogether! Yes, it was he, and nobody else — Elijah 
Bodroff! 

Efim was overjoyed at having found his comrade, 
though also not a little surprised that Elijah could 
have arrived before him. 

” He must have slipped past me somewhere, and 
then gone on ahead with someone who helped him on 
the way,” thought Efim. ” However, I will catch 
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him as we pass out, and get rid of this monk in the 
skull-cap. After that Elijah and I will keep together 
again. He might have got me to the front now if 
he had been with me.’* 

So he kept his eyes fixed upon Elijah, determined 
not to lose sight of him. At last the Mass came to an 
end, and the people began to move. Indeed, there 
was such a crush as everyone pressed forward to kiss 
the Cross that Efim got jambed into i comer. Once 
more the thought that his purse might be stolen fiom 
him made him nervous, so he squeezed it tightly in 
his hand and set himself to force his way clear of the 
throng. Succeeding at last, he ran hither and thither, 
seeking Elijah, but eventually had to leave the 
church without having come across him. Next he 
visited the various hostels, to make in(juincs about 
him, but, although he traversed the uhole city, he 
could not find him anywhere. That evening, too, the 
monk did not return. He had dep.irted without re- 
paying the rouble, and Efim was lelt alone. 

Next day, Efim went to the Holy Sepulchre again, 
accompanied by one of the old men liom lainbolf 
who had been with him on the shij). Once more he 
tried to get to the front, and once more he got thrust 
aside, so that he had to stand by a pillar to say his 
prayers. He peered through the heads in fiont of 
him again, and, behold! ahead of all the congregation, 
and under the very lamps of the Loid's Se|)uhhre, 
stood Elijah as betore! He had his aims spread out 
like those of a priest at the altar, and Ins bald head 
was shining all over. 

'' Now," thought Efim, " I do not mt'an to los(» him 
this time." So he started to worm his way for\vaid, 
and eventually succeeded—but Elijah had vanished. 
He must have left the church. 

The third day also Efim went to Mass, and once 
more looked for Elijah. And once more there stood 
Elijah, in the same position as before, and having 
the same apjxiarance. His arms were spread out 
and he was gazing upwards, as though beholding 
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something above him, while his bald head again shone 
brightly. 

" Well,” thought Efim, ” come what may, I am not 
going to lose him this time. I will go straight away 
and post myself at the entrance, where we cannot 
possibly miss each other.” 

So he did so, and stood waiting and waiting as the 
people passed out; but Elijah did not come with 
tliem. 

Efim remained six weeks in Jerusalem. He visited 
all the holy spots — Bethlehem, Bethany, the Jordan, 
and the rest — as well as had a new shirt stamped with 
a seal at the Holy Sepulchre (to be buried in one 
day), took away water from the Jordan in a phial, 
took away also earth and candles from the Holy Place, 
and spent all his money except just what was sufficient 
to bring him home again, 'flien he started to return, 
reached Jaffah, embarked, made the passage to Odessa, 
and set out upon his long overland tramp. 


XI 

Efim travelled alone, and by the same route as on the 
outward journey. Gradually as he drew nearer home 
there came back to him his old anxiety to know how 
things had been faring in his absence. ” So much 
water passes down a over in a year! ” he thought. 
“ A home may take a lifetime to build up, and an hour 
to destroy.” So he kept constantly wondenng how 
his son had managed affairs since his departure, what 
sort of a spring it had been, how the cattle had stood 
the winter, and whether the new hut was finished. 

When in time he ariived where he had parted from 
Elijah he found it hard to recognize the people of the 
locality. Where last year they had been destitute, 
to-day they were living comfortably, for the crops 
had been good everywhere. The inhabitants had re- 
covered themselves, and quite forgotten their former 
tabulations. So it came about that one evening Efim 
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was drawing near to the identical village w^here Elijah 
had left him a year ago. He had almost reached it, 
when a httle girl in a white frock came dancing out 
of a hut near by, calling out as she did so, “ Grand- 
father! Dear grandfather! Come in and see us.'' 
Efim was for going on, but she would not let him, and, 
catching him by the skirt of his coat, pulled him laugh- 
ingly towards the hut. Thereupon a woman and a 
little boy came out onto the step^, and the foriiKT 
beckoned to Efim, saying • “ Yes, pray come m. 

grandfather, and sup and spend the night." So Efim 
approached the hut, thinking to himsidf, " I might 
get news of Elijah here, for surely this is the very hut 
to which he turned aside to get a drink." lie went in, 
and the woman relieved him of his wallet, g.i\e him 
water to wash in, and made him sit down at the table; 
after which she produced milk, and dum{)lings, and 
porridge, and set them before him. 

Efim thanked her kindly, and commended her 
readiness to welcome a pilgrim. Ihe woman ^hook 
her head in dejirecation of this “ We could do no 
otherwise," she answered, " for it w\ls fiom a ])ilgnm 
that we learnt the true way of life We had been 
hv’ing in forgetfulness of God, and He so j^uni^hcd us 
that w'e came very near to death’s d(X>r It w.is last 
year, in the summer, and things had gone ‘^o hard with 
us that we were, one and all, lying ill and staiving. 
Of a surety we should have died, had not (jod sent to 
us just such another old man as yourself He came 
in at midday, to beg a drink of water, and was ^ri/od 
with compassion w’hen he ^aw us, and remained here. 
He gave us food and drink and set us on our feet, 
redeemed our land for us. bought us a horse and cart 
— and then desappeared." 

Tlie old woman entered the hut at this moment, 
and the younger one broke off. 

" Yes,^' went on the old w'oman, " to this day wc do 
not know whether that man may not have been an angel 
of God. He loved us, pitied us. and yet went away 
without saying who he was, so that we know not for 
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whom to pray. Even now it all passes before my eyes. 
I was lying there, waiting for death, when I chanced 
to look up and saw that an old man — an ordinary- 
looking old man, except for his baldness — had entered 
to beg some water. I (may God forgive me for my 
sinfulness!) thought to myself: ‘Who is this vaga- 
bond? ' Yet listen now to what he did. No sooner 
had he seen us than he took off his wallet, and, laying 
it down here — yes, here, on this very spot — unfastened 
It and—” 

” No, no, granny,” broke in the little girl, eagerly. 
” First of all he laid the wallet in the middle of the 
hut, and then set it on the bench ” — and they fell to 
vieing with one another in recalling Elijah^s every 
word and deed — where he had sat, where he had 
slept, and all that he had said and done to everybody. 

At nightfall the master of the house came riding 
up to the hut on horseback, and soon took up the tale 
of Elijah’s life with them. ” Had he not come to us 
then,’^ he said, ” we should all of us have died in sin; 
for, as we lay there dying and despairing, we were 
murmuring both against God and man. But this holy 
pilgrim set us on our feet once more, and taught us 
to trust in God and to believe in the goodness of our 
fellow men. Christ be with him! Befoie, we had 
lived only as beasts: 'twas he that made us 
human.” 

So these good people entertained Efim with food 
and drink, snowed him to a bed, and themselves lay 
down to sleep. But Efim could not sleep, for the 
memory of Elijah — of Elijah as he had three times 
seen him at the head of the congregation in Jerusalem 
— would not leave him. 

” Somewhere on the road he must have passed 
me,” he thought. ” Yet, however that may be, 
and no matter whether my pilgrimage be accepted or 
not, God has accepted him* 

In the morning his hosts parted with Efim, loaded 
him with pasties for the journey, and went off to their 
work, while Efim pursued his way. 
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XII 

Just a year had passed when Efim arrived home — 
arrived home in the spring. The tune was evening, 
and his son was not in the hut, but at a tavern At 
length he came home in drink, and Efim questioned 
him. There was abundant evidence that hi.s son had 
been living a dissolute life in hrs ab'^ence. He had 
wasted all the money committed to his care, and 
neglected everything. His father brokt' out into 
reproaches, to which the son replied wath msoh nce. 

“ You went gaily off on yoiir travels,” he said, 
” and took most of the money with yon. Yet now 
you require it of me ! ” The old man lost his 
temper and struck him. 

Next morning, as he was going to the starosta to 
give up his passport, he j)assed Elijah's yard On 
the lodge-step stood Elijah's old wife, w^ho gretdinl 
Efim warmly. 

” How are you, mv good sir.^^ ” she said. ” So you 
have returned safe and welP " 

Efim stopped. ” Yes, 1 have returned glory be to 
God," he replied. ” Hut 1 lost sight of youi good 
husband, altnough I hear that he is i>ack now.” 

The old woman responded readily, for she loved 
chatting. 

” Yes, he is back, good sir," she said ” He re- 
turned some while ago — it was just after the beast 
of the Assumj:)tion — and glad we weie that (lod had 
brought him safely! We had been sadly dull without 
him. He can w^ork but little now, for his Ix^st years 
he behind him, but he remains always our head, and 
we are happier when he is here How delighted our 
boy was! ‘ Life without daddy,' said he ‘ is like 
having no light to see by.’ Yes, we found it dull in- 
deed without Elijah. We love him to<^) well not to 
have mtssed him sorely.” 

" Then perhaps he is at home at this moment? " 

" Yes. he is at home, and busy at his hivc-bench, 



taking a swarm. He says that the swarms have been 
magnificent this year — that God has given the bees 
such health and vigour as he has never known before. 
Truly, he says, God does not reward us after our 
sins. But come in, my dear sir. He will be delighted 
to see you." 

vSo Efim stepped through the lodge, crossed the 
courtyard, and went to find Elijah in the bee-garden. 
As he entered it he caught sight of him — unprotected 
by netting or gloves, and clad only in a grey khaftan — 
standing under a young birch tree. His arms were 
spread out and his face turned upwards, with the 
crown of his bald head shining all over, as when he 
had stood those three times by the Lord’s Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem; while above him — as also in Jerusalem 
— the sun was playing through the birch branches 
like a great burning lamp, and around his head the 
golden bees were dancing in and out and weaving 
themselves into a diadem, without stingmg him. 
Efim stood still where he was. 

Tlien Elijah’s wife called out: “Husband! A 
friend has come to see you." Elijah looked round, 
his face broke out into smiles, and he ran to meet his 
comrade, gently brushing some bees from his beard 
as he did so. 

“ Good day to you, good day to you, my dear old 
friend! " he cried “ Then did you get there safely^ " 

“ Yes, of a surety. My feet carried me safely, and 
I have brouglit you home some Jordan water. Come 
and see me some time and get it. Yet I know not it 
my task has been accepted of God, or — " 

“ Surely, surely it has. Glory be to Him and tc 
Our Lord Jesus Christ! " 

Efim was silent a moment; then continued: “ Yes, 
my feet carried me thither; but whether I was there 
also in spirit, or whether it were another who — " 

“ Nay, nay. That is God’s affair, my old comrade 
— God's affair." 

Well, on my way back," added Efim, “ 1 stopped 
at the hut where you parted from me." 
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Elijah seemed frightened, and hastened to inter- 
rupt him. “That also is God’s affair, my friciul — 
God’s affair,” he said. “ But come mto the hut, and 
I will get you some honey ” — and he hurried to change 
the conversation by talking of household matters. 

Efim sighed, and forehore to tell Elijah of the 
people in the hut or of his having seen him in Jeru- 
salem. But this clearly did he understand: that in 
this world God has commanded everyone, until death, 
to work off his debt of duty by means of love and 
good works* 


G 



THE THREE OLD MEN 

“ And wh<‘n ye pray, make not vain repetitions a*; the heathen do : 
for they think they shall l>e heard for their much asking. Be not 
like unto them, lor your Heavenly Father knows what ye have 
need of before }e ask Him.” (Matt. vi. 7, 8.) 

An Archbishop was making the voyage from Arch- 
angel to Solovki, and on the ship were several pilgrims. 
The wind was favourable, the weather bright, and the 
vessel steady. The pilgrims were chatting to one 
another — some lying down, some eating, some sitting 
in groups. The Archbishop came on deck, and began 
pacing to and fro on the fore-and-aft bridge. Pre- 
sently, as he drew near to the forecastle, he perceived 
a knot of passengers gathered there, among whom a 
little muzhik was pointing towards something on the 
sea and relating some tale or other, while the crowd 
listened. The Archbishop halted and looked in the 
direction in which the muzhik was pointing, but could 
s('e nothing except the sea glittering in the sun. 
'Fhen he drew nearer and began to listen, but as soon 
as the muzhik saw him he took off his cap and be- 
came silent. His listeners aKo saw the Archbishop, 
took off their caps, and did him reverence. 

“ Do not be disturbed, my brethren," said the 
Archbishop. " I did but come to join the others in 
listening to what you, my good friend, were saying." 

" The little fisherman was telling us about the old 
men," ventured a merchant more daring than the 
rest. 

" What of them? " asked the Archbishop as he 
crossed over to the side and seated himself on a chast. 
" Tell me, for I should like to hear. What were you 
pointing to just now? " 

" To the little island showing faintly over there," 
replied the little peasant as he jx)intea forward and 
to starboard. " On that little island over there there 
live some old men who are servants of God." 

172 
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Point out that island to me exactly, will you? " 
said the Archbishop. 

“ Be so good, then, voiir Holiness, as to glance 
along my hand. You will see a little cloud, and l)elow 
it and to the left of it something which looks like a dark 
streak on the horizon.'* 

The Archbishop looked and lookinl. yet (he watei 
was so specked with sunlight that hts unaccu^tonuHi 
eye could make out nothing. 

“No, I cannot see it," he said. “But what are 
they like, those old men who live there? ” 

“ They are holy men," replied the pt a^.int. “ 1 
heard of them first a long, long while ago, but it was 
not until last summer that I ever obtained a sight of 
them." 

And the fLsherman rejxMted th(‘ story of how he had 
lx*en sailing in his boat after fish, when it struck upon 
this island, although he did not know at tlu* tune 
where he was. In the morning, he said, he landed 
to look about him, and canu* upon a little mud 
hut, beside which an old man was sitting, anrl out of 
which two others emerged picMUitly. '1 lu^y gave him 
food, dried his clothes, and helped him to K])air his 
boat. 

“ \Yhat were they like to look at?" asked the 
Arclibishop further. 

“ One of them was small and hunch-bat k<‘d, as well 
as very, very old, and dressed in a casstK'k of ancient 
style. He must have been over a hundred yt ars oiri 
at the least, for the grey hairs in his beard had lx gun 
to show green; yet lie was as bright and cheerful of 
countenance as an angel of Heaven. There was a 
second old man, likewise very an< lent, but taller than 
the first, and dressed in a ragged khalian. Hls long 
beard was half yellow, half grey, yet he was clearly a 
strong man, for he turned my boat over as tliough it 
had been a pail, and my assistance was quite un- 
necessary. He too was of cheerful countenance. 
As for the third old man, he was of great height, with 
a l>card reaching to his knees and as white as the 
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plumage of a ger-falcon; yet his countenance was 
gloomy, with beetling brows, and he was naked save 
tor a Join-cloth." 

“And what did they say to you?" inquired the 
Archbishop. 

“ Most of what they did they did in silence, and 
seldom spoke, even to one another. One of them 
would look at the other, and the other one would 
understand him at once. I asked the tallest of them 
whether they had lived there long, and he frowned 
and said something, as though vexed, but the little 
old man — the eldest of the three — took him by the 
hand and smiled: and for a moment there was a 
great silence. All that the eldest one said then was, 

' Pardon us; ' and then he smiled again." 

While the peasant had been speaking the ship had 
been drawing nearer to a group of islands. 

“ It is quite visible now," put in the merchant. 
“ Pray look over yonder, your Holiness," he added as 
he pointed forward. The Archbishop did so, and 
could clearly distinguish a little island like a dark 
streak on the water. At this island he gazed 
intently, and then went aft from the forecastle 
to the poop, and approached the helmsman. 

“ What is the name of that island over there? " he 
asked. 

“ That island? It has no name. Tliere are many 
such about here." 

“ Then is it true what they say — that some holy 
men live there? " 

“ It IS said so, your Holiness, but I do not know if 
it be true. There are fishermen who say that they 
have seen them, but it often happens that they are 
only spinning yarns." 

“ I should like to touch at that island and see the 
old men." said the Archbishop. “ Could that be 
done? " 

“ Well, your Holiness, no ship can put in there, 
only a small boat, and you would need to ask the 
captain’s leave." 
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So the captain was sent for. 

“ I should like to go and see those old men,” said 
the Archbishop. ” Could you land me there? ” 

The captain demurred. * Whether I could or 
not.” he said, ” it would cost us much time. Besides. 
I would represent to your Holiness that it would not 
be worth your while to go and see the old men, for I 
have heard that they are imbeciles who understand 
nothing and are as dumb as the lishes of the sea ” 

” Nevertheless, I should like to see them,” replied 
the Archbishop, ” and would jxiy yop well for your 
trouble if you could land me theie.” 

After that it only remained to give orders to the 
crew and to have the sails put about. The helmsman 
also altered his course, and the shij) headed for the 
island. A chair was set for the Archbishop on the 
forecastle, so that he might sit there and kxik towards 
the Lsland, and round him gathered the shij)’s com- 
pany, all gazing in the same direction. Already those 
with keener eyes could see the rocks fringing the shore 
and point out the little hut, out of which one of the 
three old men was already peering I'he captain pro- 
duced a telescope, and, having looked through it, 
handed it to the Arclibishop. ” I think,” said the 
captain, ” that I can make out three men standing 
on the beach, just to the light of a large rcK'k.” So 
the Archbishop also looked tlirongh the telescoiH,* 
towards the si>ot indicated. Yes, there seemed to lx? 
three men there — one of them very tall, one rather 
shorter than he, and one a man of small stature. 
They were standing hand-in-hand ujxm the beach. 

The captain now apj)roa‘ bed the Archbishop. 
” Here, your Holiness,” ii«‘ said, ” we must heave the 
ship to, but if you still wish to land, you can do so by 
small boat, while we remain at anclior here.” 

So a cable was run out and the sails furled. 
Then the anchor was let go, and the barque swung 
to and fro at the cable's end as her course was checked. 
A boat was lowered, the rowers jumped in, and the 
Archbishop began to let himself down the comi>anion- 
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ladder. Rung by rung he descended until he had 
seated himself in the stem sheets of the boat, where- 
upon the rowers gave weigh and headed for the island. 
Arrived under the large rock for which they had been 
steering, they saw standing there three old men — one 
of them tall and naked but for a Join-cloth, a second 
one shorter and clad in a ragged khajian, and a very, 
very old hunchback in an antiquated cassock. There 
the three stood, hand in hand. 

The rowers grappled the shore with a boat-hook, 
and made fast, after which the Archbishop stepped 
out. The old men made obeisance to him, and he 
blessed tliem in return, whereu})on they bowed still 
lower. I'lien the Archbishop spoke. 

“ I lieard," he said, “ that you three holy men were 
living the devout life here and praying to Chiist for 
the sins of mankind; wherefore I— also an unworthy 
servant of Christ, called to feed His flock — am here 
by the mercy of God, that I might see you and, if 
possible, impart to you instruction." 

The old men said nothing — only smiled and looked 
at one another. 

" Tell me, will you," went on the Archbishop, 

" what your devotions are and how you serve God? " 

The old man of medium height sighed and looked 
at the most ancient ot the three, while the tallest of 
tlicm knit his brows and also looked at the most 
ancient. The latter smiled once more and said: 

" O servant ol God, we know not how to serve Him. 
We know but how to serve ourselves, to sup[)ort our- 
selves." 

" In what form, then, do you pray to G(xl? " asked 
the Archbishop and the eldest replied’ 

" We pray thus: ‘ Ye are three, and we are three. 
Have Ye mercy upon us.' 

And instantly iis the old man said this, the three 
raised their eyes to heaven and aid m unrson: " Ye 
are Thiee, and we are three. Have Ye mercy upon 
us." 

The Archbishop smiled and said: " It seems that 
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you have heard of the Blessed Trinity: yet tliat is 
not the way in which you should pray. I feel drawTi 
towards you, O old men of God, and jierceive tliat you 
wish to please Him, yet know not ngntly how to serve 
Him. It IS not thus that you should pray, but rather 
m the manner that I will teach you, if you will listen 
to me. Yet not of m}^elf comes this knowledge 
which I am about to impart to you, but of Holy Writ, 
wherein God has set forth how all men should pray 
un’o H m." 

So the Archbishop bet’an to expound to the old 
men how God revealed Himself to mankind, as well 
as to speak at length concerning God the bather, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Ihen he 
said : 

“ God the Son, who came to earth to s.ue mankind, 
did thus command that all men should pi ay unto Him. 
Listen, and repeat it after me ” 

“ Our Father,” began the Archbishop, and ” Our 
Father” repeated the first old man, “Onr bather” 
repeated the second, and ” Oar Father” iej>eated 
the third. 

” — Which art in Heaven.” rfntinued the .\rt h- 
bishop, and ” — Which art m Heavam ” re-('( hoed the 
three old men. None the less, the om* of nuulium 
height kept mi\ing up his words and piononncing them 
incorrectly, while the tall, naked old man could not 
speak distinctly for the b(*ar(I which covered his 
mouth and hindered his utterance As for the eldest 
and toothless old man, he only slammcred out his 
words in a meaningless sort of way 

The Archbishop repeated the stnlencc a second 
time, and the old men after him. 1 hen he sat down 
upon a rock, and the old men stood round him, Iwking 
attentively into his face, and learning by rote what he 
taught them. All that afternoon until evening did 
the Archbishop labour with them Ten, twenty- 
even a hundred — times would he repeat a single word, 
until the old men had learnt it by heart They 
would keep stumbling over it and he correcting them, 
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after which he would bid them repeat the whole again 
from the beginning. 

Indeed, the Archbishop did not leave them until he 
had taught them the whole of the Lord's Prayer, so 
that they could recite it both after him and by them- 
selves. rhe eldest of the three was the first to grasp 
it in its entirety, yet the Archbishop made him say it 
again, and then repeat it agaiin and yet agam. So 
with the others also. 

When at length the Archbishop rose to return to 
the ship it was beginning to grow dark and the moon 
was rising out of the sea. He took leave of the old 
men, and they prostrated themselves at his feet. He 
raised them, kissed them each on the forehead, bid 
thc'm pray as he had instructed them, and re-entered 
the boat to return to the ship. 

All the while that he was being rowed thither he 
could hear them reciting aloud, and in three different 
voices, the Lord's Prayer; but by the time the boat 
had reached the ship their voices had faded out of 
hearing, and only their forms were discernible in the 
moonlight. Tliey were still standing in the self-same 
spot, those old men ; one — the shortest — in the middle, 
the tallest on the right, and the one of medium height 
on the left. 

The Archbishop reached the ship and climbed 
aboard. The anchor was weighed and the sails 
hoisted, until presently, as the wind filled out the 
canvas, the sh^ began to move and continued on 
her voyage. Tiie Archbishop went onto the poo]), 
sat down, and fixed his eyes upon the island. For a 
time the three old men remained still visible, but 
gradually they disappeared from view, and only the 
outline of the Island could be seen. Then it too dis- 
appeared, and the lonely sea played in the moonlight. 

The pilgrims had now turned in for the night, and 
all was quiet on deck. Yet the Archbishop did not 
feel sleepy as he sat alone on the poop and gazed at 
the sea in the direction of the vanished island and 
thought of the good old men. He remembered bow 
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pleased they had been to learn the Lord’s Prayer, 
and thanked Gk>d that it had been vouchsafed mm 
to bring aid to those pious hermits and teach them 
God’s Word. 

Thus did the Archbishop sit thinkmg and gazmg 
towards the sea-line where the island had disappeared. 
Then something far away in the distance l)egan to 
flicker in his eyes, and a light seemed to come stealing 
thence over the face of tlie waters. Suddenly that 
something became definite — became something which 
shone and show'ed white in the track of the moon. 
Surely it was either a sea-bird or the tiny vail of a 
fishing-boat. The Archbrshop gazed attentively at 
it. ” It IS a boat sailing to catch us up." he thought: 
" nor will it be long before it does so. A moment ago 
it was a long, long way off. yet now it is drawing near 
to us so quickly that it wall soon be t)lainly visible. 
Hut no," he went on presently, " that ooat, as 1 took 
it to be, is no boat, nor does that resemble a sail. 
Whatever it ls, it is pursuing ils, and will quickly over- 
haul us." Yet still the Archbishop could not make 
out for certam what the thing was — whether a boat, 
or not a boat; whether a bird, or not a bird; whether 
a fish, or not a fish. Hold! There was something 
there, looking like a man and very large! Yet it could 
not be a man — a man out there m the middle of the 
waters! The Archbishop rose and crossed to the 
helmsman. " Look," he said to him. " What is 
that thing there? " 

"Ay, my man, what is it, what is it? " asked the 
Archbishop again — and then saw for himself that it 
was the three old men running on the sea, their grey 
beards showmg dazzlingly bright, and their feet over- 
hauling the ship as tliough it had been standing 
still! 

The helmsman stared, let fall the tiller in his fear, 
and shouted at the top of his voice: " Oh, God of 
Heaven! Tliere are three old men running iij^jn the 
sea as upon dry land ! " 

The ship's company heard him, rushed on deck, 

r*c4» 
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and crowded to the poop. Everyone couJd see the 
old men running and holding each other by the hand 
as they did so. 

Then the two outer ones of the three held up each 
of them a hand, and commanded the ship to stop. 
They ran upon the sea as upon dry land, yet with- 
out moving their feet at all. 

The ship had not been brought to when the old men 
reached it, approached the bulwark, raised their heads 
above it, and cried with one voice : 

“ 0 servant of God, we have forgotten, we have 
forgotten all that you taught us. So long as we re- 
peated it we remembered it, but for an hour we ceased 
to repeat it, and every word escaped us. We have 
forgotten it all — it is all gone from us. None of it 
can we recaJi. Teach us thou it again.'' 

Then the Archbishop crossed himself, bent over 
the bulwark to the old men, and said : 

“ Your prayer too, O ancient men of God, was pro- 
fitable unto the Lord. It ls not lor me to teach you. 
Pray you rather for us sinners." 

And the Archbishop bowed to hrs feet before the 
old men. For a moment they stood motionless — then 
turned, and went back across the sea And until 
morning a light could be seen glowing m tlie direc- 
tion in which they had departed. 



GOD SEES THE RIGHT, THOUGH HE BE 
SLOW TO DECLARE IT 

In the town of Vladimir there lived a young merchant 
named Aksenoff, who possessed two shoi>s and a 
house. 

In person Aksenoff was ruddy, curly-ha>red, and 
altogether handsome. Moreover, he wits a singer and 
wit of tlie first order. From his youth upward ho had 
been given to drinking habits, and, when drunk, to 
brawling; yet, as soon as ever he married, he lore- 
swore liquor, and only occasionally broke out in that 
direction. 

One summer he was taking leave of his family before 
setting out for tlie fair at Nizhny, when bis wib* said 
to him: 

“ Ivan Dmitrievitch, do not go to-day. I bad siuh 
an evil dream about you last night." 

But Aksenoff laughed and said: 

" Are you afraid, then, that I am going to make 
too merry at the fair? " 

" Nay," she replied, " I hardly know w/iu/ it is I 
am afraid of. Only. I saw such a dreadful thing m 
my dream! You were coming home from the town, 
and iLS you lifted your cap I could see tliat youi hair 
had turned grey’ " 

Aksenoff laughed again. 

" So much the better," he said. " See now if I 
don’t drive some prudent bargains there, and bring 
you home some valuable presents " 

And he kissed his family and departed. 

Half-way on the road he fell in with another 
merchant of his acquaintame, and they stopp<'(l to 
spend the night together at an inn. Tliey drank tea, 
and then went to bed in adjoining rooms. Aksenoff, 
who was anything but a stay-al)ed, awoke in the 
middle of the night, and, since travelling was pleasanter 
while it was cool, aroused the ostler, and told him to 

i8i 
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put hi5 horse in. Then he went into the ofhce, settled 
up with the landlord, and departed. 

After going about forty versts he stopped to bait 
his horse, and, having refreshed himself with a sleep 
in the lodge of the inn -yard, went indoors to dine on 
the verandah. He ordered a samovar of tea, laid 
hands upon a guitar, and proceeded to play it. 
Suddenly a troika ' hung with bells drove into the 
courtyard, and from the body of it alighted a tc/tin- 
ovnik ^ and two soldiers. The man walked up to 
Aksenoff and asked him who he was and where he had 
come from, to which queries Aksenoff duly replied, 
and then inquired, in his turn, if the tchinovnxk would 
care to join him in a samovar of tea. The official’s 
only answer was to ply him with further questions — 
where he had slept last night, was he alone or with a 
merchant, had he seen the merchant in the morning 
before he left, why he had started so early, and so on. 
Aksenoff was a good deal surprised at being examined 
in this way, but told the official all he knew, and then 
said: 

“ Why do you want these particulars? I am neither 
a thief nor a highwayman, but a merchant travelling 
on business of my own, and have given no cause for 
being questioned like this " 

The tchtnovntk merely called the soldiers to him and 
said: 

“ I am an ispravnik,^ and the reason I am question- 
ing you is that the merchant in whose company you 
were last night has had his throat cut. Show me all 
your things; and do you” (here he turned to the 
soldiers) ” search him.” 

So Aksenoff was conducted indoors, and his trunk 
and hand-bag taken from him, opened and searched. 
Suddenly the ispravmk lifted a knife from the bag 
and cried: 

” What is this knife of yours? ” 

' A ihree-horsed vehicle. 

• A generic term for all officials in Russia. 

' An inspector of rural police. 
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Aksenoff stared, and saw that a blood-stained knife 
had been produced from his baggage. He simply 
thunder-struck. 

“ And how comes there to be blood on the knife? '* 
pursued the ispravnik. 

Aksenoff tried to answer, but the words stuck in his 
throat. 

I — I do not know. I— I—that knife— docs — does 
not belong to me at all,” he stammered at length; to 
which the tspravmk retorted: 

” This morning the merchant was found nuirdcre<l 
in his bed, and no one but you could have done it, 
for the door of the sleeping-hut was locked on the 
inside, and there was no one in it, besides him, but 
yourself. Now we find this blood-stained knife in 
your bag, and, in addition, your face Ive trap's you. 
Tell me how you murdered this man and how much 
money you stole from him.” 

Aksenoff vowed to God that he had not committed 
the deed, that, as a matter of fact, lu' had seen nothing 
of the merchant after taking tea with him, that he 
had nothmg upon his |>crson beyond 8000 roubles 
of his owm, and that the knife was not his. Yet his 
v'oice kept breaking, his face was deadly pale, and lie 
shook w'lth fear like a guilty man. 

Despite his tears and jirotestations, the i^prax'mk 
ordered the soldiers to handcuff him and conduct Ir.m 
outside to the vehicle. All his baggage and money 
were taken from him, and he was disi)atched to gaol 
in the neighbouring town. InquiiK'S were made *n 
Vladimir as to hrs character, ana the inhabitants and 
merchants of the place unanimously testified that, 
although he had been a free drinker and roisterer from 
his boyhood up, he was nevertheless a most resj)oct- 
able man. Then the trial came on. and in the end 
he was convicted both of the murder and of stealing 
20,000 roubles. 

Hls wife was distracted about her husband, and 
hardly knew what to think about the affair. Never- 
theless, although her children were all of them young 
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— one, indeed, being still at the breast — she set off 
with them to the town where her husband was con- 
fined. At first she could not obtain permission to 
see him, but after petitioning the superior authorities, 
she was at length admitted to the prison. As soon 
as she caught sight of him dressed in prison clothes, 
fettered, and surrounded by cn minals, she fell to the 
floor in a faint, and it was a long time before she re- 
covered. Then she gathered her children about her, 
sat down with them by her husband’s side, and began 
to toll him of domestic matters and to ask him about 
all that had happened to him. When he had told 
her she said: 

“ And what ought we to do now? ’’ 

We must petition the Tsar," he replied. " They 
cannot let an innocent man suffer." 

Then she broke it to him that she had already done 
so, and that the petition had been rejected. He said 
nothing, but sat looking at the floor. She went on: 

" So, you see, it was not for nothing that I saw in 
my dream that your hair had turned grey. It is 
growing a little so already with your troubles. Ah, 
if only you had not gone that day! " 

Then she began to stroke his hair as she added: 

" My own darling Ivan, tell me, your wife, the truth. 
You did this deed, did you not? " 

“That yo7i should ever have thought it of me!" 
was all that Aksenoff could say as he covered his face 
with his hands and burst into tears. At that moment 
a soldier entered and said that it was time for the wife 
and her children to leave. So, for the last time, 
Aksenoff parted with his family. 

When she had gone Aksenoff began to think over 
their conversation; and when he remembered that 
even his wife had thought him guilty and had actually 
asked him whether he had not murdered the merchant 
he said to himself: 

" It is clear that God alone knows the tnith. To 
Him only must I pray, and from Him only expect 
mercy." 
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And from that moment Aksenoff abandoned all 
hoj:>e or tliought of further petitions, and j)raycd only 
to God. 

He had been sentenced to the knout and penal 
servitude, and the sentence was duly earned out. 
First he was flogged, and then, when the wounds from 
the knout had healed, he was dispatched with other 
convicts to Siberia. 

In Siberia he lived in penal servitude for twenty- 
six years. The hair of his head turned as white as 
snow, and his beard grew long, straight, and grizzled. 
All his old cheerfulness left him, and he became bent, 
taciturn, and grave — yet constant always in his 
prayers to God. 

In prison he learnt to make boots, and with the 
money thus earned he bought a Testament, and lead 
it whenever there was sufficient light in tlie piison; 
while on feast days he went to the j)ris()n church, 
read the Gospel tiiere, and sang in the choir, for his 
voice was still good. ITe authorities hk(‘d him for 
his quiet demeanour, while his j)ris()n (onuadt's re- 
spected him so much that they called him " Died' 
iu^hka and “ the man of God." Whenever jH*ti- 
tions were being drawn up in the prison his conn. ides 
always sent Aksenoff with them to the authorities, 
and whenever quarrels wvre afoot among the convn ts 
they always appealed to him to settle tlK in. 

No one ever wrote to Aksenoff from home, so that 
he had no means of knowing whether his wde and 
children were alive or dead. 

One day a batch of new convicts arriv(‘d at the 
prison, and in the evening the old j)n6oners gatheied 
around the latest arrivals to ask them who they w’ere, 
what towTi or village they had come from, and for 
what offences. Aksenoff likewise came and sat down 
upon a pallet near the newcomers, and listened, with 
his eyes upon the floor, to wliat one or another of the 
prisoners might be saying. One convict in jxirticular 
— a tall, vigorous old man of sixty, with a grey, close- 
* An cniicaring dinnnutive of “ Diedd ” (“ Grandfather ”). 
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cropped beard— was relating the story of the offence 
for which he was arrested. 

“ So, my friends/* he said, you see that I have 
been sent here for nothing. All that I did was to 
take a post-boy’s horse out of a sledge in an inn-yard. 
They arrested me, saying that I had stolen it. Of 
course I told them that my only object in taking the 
horse was to arrive the quicker at my journey's end, 
after which I should have returned it; yet they said, 
‘ No, you have stolen it ' — and that, too, without so 
much as knowing at the time where or how I had 
‘stolen’ it! Well, I was tried, and, if only they 
could have got the necessary evidence, should have 
been here long ago. But they couldn’t, so they packed 
me off contrary to the law. Ah, well,” he added, 
“ I have been in Siberia before — and didn’t make a 
long stay there either.” 

“Where do you come from?” asked one of the 
other prisoners. 

“ From Vladimir, where I was a registered burgher. 
My name is Makar, and my surname Semcnovitch.” 

Aksenoff raised hrs head at this, and asked him : 

“ Did you ever hear, in Vladimir, of some merchants 
called Afoenoff? Are they still alive? ” 

“ How could I not hear of them? Tliey are 
well-to-do people, although, unfortunately, their 
father is in Siberia He is in the same plight 
as ourselves, in fact. But you — what was your 
crime? ” 

Aksenoff was not fond of talking about his own 
troubles, so he only sighed afid said * 

“ I, for my sms, have now lived in penal servitude 
for twenty-six years.” 

“ But tor what sins? ” pursued Makar. 

“ For sins that earned me Mis,” replied Aksenoff, 
and would say no more. His comrades, however, 
went on to tell Makar the story of a merchant being 
murdered while travelling, of the knife being planted 
upon Aksenoff, and of the latter’s wrongful conviction 
for the deed. 
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When Makar heard this he stared at Akensoff 
clapped his hands to his knees, and exclaimed : 

‘^Wonderful I Wonderful! But it has aeed vou 
little father, a good deal.** ^ 

Yet, when asked what had surpnse<l h:rn so. and 
whether he had ever seen Aksenoff before, he would 
not answer, but merely said : 

“ It is marvellous, my friends, what meetings take 
place in this world.” 

Immediately the idea occurred to Aksenoff that 
possibly this man might know who had been the 
actual murderer. So he said: 

” Did you ever hear of this affair before. Semcno* 
vitch, or see me before? ** 

” Did I ever hear of it before indeed? Why. the 
world ran^ with it at the time. Still, it all happened 
a long while a^o, and if I heard much of it then. 1 have 
forgotten much of it now.” 

‘‘^But did you ever chance to hear who really 
murdered the merchant?** pursued Aksenoff. 

Makar smiled as he said : 

” The man who murdered him must have been the 
man in whose bag the knife was found. If someoni* 
had planted the knife on you, you would not have 
been arrested (as you were) for the robbery as w^dl. 
Besides, to plant the knife on you, the murderer would 
have had to stand by your very bedside, would he 
not? — in which case you would have heard him.** 

As soon as Makar said this, Aksenoff began to sus- 
pect that Makar himself had been the actual murderer. 
He got up and moved away. All that night he could 
not sleep. Restlessness had him in its grip, and he 
began making mental pictures of the past. First 
there presented herself to his vision his wife, looking 
]ust as she had done when she saw him off for the last 
time to the fair. He could see her before him as 
though actually alive — could see her eyes and face, 
could hear her laughing and talking to him. Then 
he saw his children as they had been in those day^-- 
little thmgs, one of them in a tiny fur jacket, and the 
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youngest one sucking at its mother's breast. Next 
he pictured himself as he was then — ^young and high- 
spirited. He remembered sitting on the verandah 
and playing the guitar in the inn where he had been 
arrested. How light-hearted he was then ! Next he 
went on to recall the place of execution where he had 
been flogged, the executioner, the crowd gathered 
around, the fetters, the other convicts, all his twenty- 
six years' life in prison, his old age. And such a 
spasm of despair shook him that he almost laid hands 
upon himself. 

“ And all because of that villain yonder," he 
thought to himself. Indeed, at that moment, his 
rage against Makar Semenovitch could almost have 
driven him to fall upon the man and avenge himself 
for ever. The whole night long he recited liis prayers, 
yet that could not calm him. Next day he never 
went near Makar nor looked at him. 

Two more weeks passed. Aksenoff could not sleep 
at nights, and such restlessness would come upon him 
that he hardly knew what to do with himself. One 
night he was roaming about the prison when he saw 
some earth being thrown out from under one of the 
pallets. He stopped to look. Suddenly Makar 
bemcnovitch leapt from beneath the bed and glared 
at him with a terrified air. Aksenoff was about to 
pass on, to avoid looking at him, when Makar seized 
nim by the arm, and told him that he was digging a 
passage under the walls. The earth, he said, he con- 
veyed outside each day in his boot-tops, and got rid 
of it on the roadway as ‘they were bemg marched 
to work. 

“ Say nothing about this,” he went on, ” and I will 
take you with me; but if, on the other hand, you in- 
form — well, I will never let you go until I have killed 
you." 

As Aksenoff looked upon the man who had wronged 
him so terribly his whole form trembled with rage. 
He withdrew hLs arm from the other’s grasp and said : 

“ I have nothing to gain by escaping, nor could you 
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kill me again. You did that long ago. As to whether 
or no I inform against you, that mil be as God may 
put it into my heart.” 

Next day, when the prisoners were being marched 
to work, some soldiers noticed that Makar Senieno* 
vitch was strewing earth upon the ground.* This M 
to the prison bein^ seaiched and the hole discovered. 
The Governor arrived, and began to question every 
man in turn, in the hope of finding out who had made 
the hole. All of them denied it. Those who knew 
the truth would not betray Makar, since they knew 
that for such an offence as that he would be nt'.irly 
flogged to death. Then the Governor tunu'd to 
AlSenoff. He knew that Aksenoff was a truthful 
man, and therefore said : 

” Old man, you are one of those who sjx ak the 
truth. Tell me now, bedoro (iod, who ilid this 
thing.” 

Makar was standing by, looking as if he had h.id 
nothing to do with it; yet lu* kept his eyes fixed 
u})on the Governor, and never glanced at Ak^enofl. 
\ksenoffs hands and h{•^ were treinhliiig, and it wits 
some time before he could get a woid out. All the 
while he was thinking to hiins(‘lf 

” If I shield him. I shall be pardoning the man who 
mined me. Why should I do that.^ bet him jiay 
.it last for all my suffering. Yet, if I d( nounce him. 
It means that he will be Hogged What, too. if my 
susj)icions of him should be wrong? And, in any 
case, should I feel any the easier after it^ ” 

The Governor spoke again. “Tell me the tiuth, 
old man,” he said. ” W ho dug this hole^ ” 

Aksenoff looked for a moment at Makar and 
insw'cred : 

” I cannot tell you your Excellency. GckI does not 
bid me do so, so I will not. Do with me as you jileasin 
I am in your j)ower.” 

And, in spite of all the Governor’s threats, 

' ThJit being »o, the rc.i(ler mav wonder how what f- IIowh 
came to take place ; yei Tolsloi docs not explaia. — Translatoe^ 
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Aksenoff would say nothing more; so that they never 
discovered who had dug the hole. 

The same night, as Aksenoft was lying on his 
pallet, half-asleep end half-awake, he heard someone 
approach him and sit down at the foot of the bed. 
He peered through the darkness and recognized 
Makar. 

“ What more do you want with me? ” he said. 
‘‘ Why are you there at all? " 

Makar returned no answer, so Aksenoff raised him- 
self a little and repeated : 

“ What do you want? Away with you, or I will 
call the soldiers! " 

Then Makar leant over towards him and said in a 
whisper: 

“ Ivan Dmitrievitch, pardon me! " 

“ Pardon you for what? asked Aksenoff. 

Because it was I who murdered the merchant 
and then planted the knife on you. I meant to 
murder you too, but a noise arose in the courtyard, 
and I thrust the knife into your bag and escaped out 
of the window again." 

Aksenoff said nothing, for. indeed, he knew not 
what to say. Presently Makar slipped from the 
pallet, crouched on the floor, and went on: 

" Ivan Dmitrievitch, pardon me, pardon me, for 
the love of God! I am going to confess to the murder 
of the merchant, and then they will pardon you and 
let you go home." 

But Aksenoff answered: 

"It were easy enough ‘for you to speak, yet what 
could I suffer more? Moreover, where could I go? 
My wife is dead, and my children will have forgotten 
me. I should have nowhere for the sole of my foot 
to rest." 

Still crouching upon the floor, Makar beat his head 
against it as he repeated : 

" Ivan Dmitrievitch pardon me. pardon me I 
Even if I had been knouted. the blows would not 
have hurt me as does the sight of you now. To think 
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that you could still have compassion umn me — and 
would not say — ! Pardon me, for Christ’s sake, 
abandoned villain though I am! ” — and he burst into 
tears. » 

When Aksenof! heard Makar weeping he too wept 
and said: 

May God pardon vou! It may be that I am a 
hundred times worse tfian you.” 

And on the instant his heart grew lighter. He 
ceased to yearn for home, and felt as if he never 
wished to leave the prison. All that he tlioiight of 
henceforth was his latter end. 

Nevertheless, in spite of what Aksenoff had said, 
Makar confessed to the murder. Yet, when the 
official order came for Aksenoff to return home, he 
had passed to the last home of all. 



HOW THE LI ITLE DEVIL ATONED FOR 
THE CRUST OF BREAD 


A POOR peasant went out to plough. He had had no 
breakfast, and took with Jiim only a crust of bread 
for dinner. He canted the plough over, unfastened 
the sJieeting, laid it under a bush, placed the crust 
on the top of it, and covered the whole over with his 
coat. 

By-and-by the horse grew tired and the man 
hungry, so he stuck the nose of the plough into the 
soil, unhitched the horse, turned it loose to graze, 
and went to his coat to get his dinner. He lifted up 
the coat — but, behold! no crust of bread! He 
searched and searched about, turned the coat over 
and shook it — and yet no crust. He was greatly 
astonished. It scorned such a strange thing. 

‘‘ I never saw anyone go and take it,” he said to 
himself. Yet, as a matter of fact, a little devil had 
snatched the crust away while the peasant was jdough- 
ing, and sat himself down behind the bush to enjoy 
hearing the peasant curse and swear at his loss. 

The jieasant was greatly disappointed, yet all he 
said was: ” Well, I shan’t die of hunger. Whoever 
took the cnist must have needed it, so let him cat it 
and good luck to him! ” 

Then he went to the well, had a drink of water, 
and rested himself. Afte^; that he caught his horse, 
reyokod it to the plough, and started ploughing again. 
The little devil was greatly put out at not having led 
the jieasant into sin, and hied him off to Hell to see 
the Chief Devil and tell him how he had carried off 
the |xiasant’s crust with no better results than to hear 
the peasant bless the thief. The Chief Devil was 
greatly annoyed. 

” If,” said he, ” the peasant worsted you in this 
affair it must have been your own fault entirely. You 
cannot have gone the right way about it. It will be 
192 
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a bad look-out for us indeed if first the peasants, and 
then their old women, adopt this non-sweanng habit. 
We shall not be able to live at all. Well, the matter 
must not be left where it is. Go you up again." he 
said, " and restore to the peasant his crust of bread: 
and if within three years from this date you have not 
got the better of hun somehow, I will souse you in 
holy water." 

Terrified by the bare mention of holy water, the 
little devil scurried back to earth, where he fell to 
thinking how he could best expiate las fault. He 
thought and thought, and at last hit upon a plan. 
He assumed the outward apjK‘arance of a j)ilgrirn, 
and entered the service of the peasant as a labourer. 
He taught him first to provide against a dry surniner 
by sowing his seed in a swamp, so that when ail the 
other j)easants’ crops w'ere being burnt up by the sun 
our jx)or jx^asant's corn wiis still growing tall and thi( k 
and its ears bursting with grain Indeed, the jx'asant 
lived upon that store of gram until the next season, 
and yet had plenty to spare. The next summer the 
" pilgrim " advised the j)oor peasant to sow his crop 
on high ground. It turned out to be a very rainy 
season, and while the other jxsasants’ corn Uxame 
hooded or mildew'ed and never n|x*ned, our jX'asanl’s 
crop on the hill was a splendid one, and lie was 
left with more gram than he either needed or knew 
what to do with. 

Then the “ jxlgrim " induced the j)c*asant to waste 
his gram by distilling vodka fiorn it. I-'iist he distilhxi 
the liquor, and then he drank it, and then he treat<*d 
otheis to it. The little devil lost no time in rejiairing 
to his principal and bragging to him that he had now 
atoned for the matter ol that crust of bread. So the 
Chief Devil w’ent uj) to l{X)k. 

Arrived at the peasant’s homestead, he found that 
the owner had invited some rich jx:asants into the 
hut, and was about to regale them with vodka, which 
the goodwife was prej)aring to take round. Just 
as she started to do so, however, she caught her foot 
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against the table and upset a glassful. The peasant 
flew into a rage, and rated his wife soundly. 

“ Hi! ” he said. “ What a slop you have made! 
To think of spilling all that good stuff upon the floor, 
you clumsy- footed fool! 

The little devil nudged his superior. Please 
note," he said, " that it is not exactly crusts of bread 
that he is regretting now." 

Having chidden his wife, the peasant started to 
take round the vodka himself. At this moment there 
entered the hut a poor labourer, returned from work. 
He entered uninvited, but nevertheless sat down and 
greeted the company; until, suddenly perceiving 
that the guests were drinking vodka, he began to long 
for a drink too, for he was very tired. There he sat 
and sat. with his mouth watering and watering — yet 
the goodwife brought him nothing, and he could only 
sit muttenng under his breath: " My word, but they 
take good care to keep it all to themselves! " 

The Chief Devil was pleased enough with this, so 
far as it went, but his subordinate said proudly: 
" Wait a httle, and you will see something better." 

So the rich peasants drank their first glassful of 
vodka, and their host did the same. Then they began 
to catch hold of and flatter one another, and to speak 
smooth, oily words. 

The Chief Devil listened attentively, and com- 
mended this too. " If,” said he, " they can get so 
foxy on this one glassful apiece, they will soon go on 
to cheating one another—and then we have the lot 
of them! " 

" Yes, but wait and see what is to come next,” said 
the little devil. " You will see it, right enough, after 
they have drunk their next glassful. At present 
they are curling their brushes over their backs like 
foxes, and trying to get the better of one another; 
but see what truly wolfish brutes they will become 
presently." 

So the peasants had another glassful each, and their 
talk grew more noisy and less civil. In place of oily 
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speeches they began to utter curses and threats, as 
well as to strike one another and tweak one anotliers 
noses. Their host too joined in the quarrel, and got 
set upon by the rest. 

The Chief Devil beheld this with delight. “It ls 
altogether excellent! “ he cried. But the little devil 
answered: “Wait until they have had their third 
glassful. At present they are like angry wolves : but 
only give them time — only let them drink a third 
glassful — and you will see them become sheer j^igs.” 

So the peasants had a third glassful all round, 
and grew completely fuddled. They clamoured and 
shouted, without either knowing what they said 
themselves or listening to what their coini)anions 
were saying. Finally, they all left the hut, and went 
their several ways — some singly, some in twos, some 
in threes, and all of them rolling about the roadvav 
as they walked. Their host stepped outside to spe<‘il 
the parting guests, and immediately fell flat on his 
nose in a puddle. Splashed from head to foot, he lav 
there like a wild boar and grunted. The Chief Devil 
was now in absolute raptures. 

“ This was a most splendid scheme vou invented,” 
he exclaimed to the little devil. “ You have more 
than atoned for that crust of bread. But tell m(‘ 
now — How did you make this lifjuor? I take it your 
first ingredient was fox’s blood, to make the j>easant 
grow cunning; your next, wolf’s blood, to make him 
grow cruel; and your third, swine’s blood, to make 
him grow into a pig^ ’’ 

“ Not at all,” rejoined the little devil. “ llie 
recipe I used was quite a different one. I merely 
made the pieasant grow too much corn. I hat was all 
You see, the right stuff (that ls to say, the blood of 
wild beasts) was in him already — is always in him, in 
fact — only it had no outlet so long «as he grew corn 
merely for food. There was a time, you may re- 
member, when he did not even repine over the loss 
of his only crust ; yet he had no sooner come to possess 
a surplus of grain than he came also to cast about 
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how to divert himself. Then I stepped in — stepp>ed 
in and taught him a new diversion — namely, drink- 
ing; with the result that, as soon as ever he had 
distilled God’s gift into idle liquor, there arose in 
him both the fox’s blood and the wolf’s and the 
pig’s. And now that he has once tasted liquor, he 
will remain a beast for ever.” 

The Chief Devil congratulated the little one 
warmly, pardoned him for the crust of bread, and 
awarded him promotion in the hierarchy of devils. 



THE PENITENT SINNER 

Once upon a time a man lived in the world for <;eventy 
years, and lived all lus life in sin. Then this mail 
fell sick, but did not rej^n^nt — except that, when death 
came to him m the last hour of all, he liurst into tears 
and cried: “O Lord, pardon me as Thou didst the 
thief upon the cross.” That was all he had tune to 
say before his soul departed. Yet the soul of tliat 
sinner loved God, and trusted in His mercy, and thus 
it came to the doors of Paradise. 

And the sinner began to knock thereat and best^ech 
admittance to the Kingdom of Heaven d'hen h(‘ 
heard a voice from within the doors saying “ W hat 
manner of man is this who is knocking at the doois 
of Paradi.se, and what deeds hath he |)ei formed dining 
his lifetime? ” 

Then the voice of the Accuser ansu(‘red. and re- 
counted all the sinful deeds of the man, and nanu'd 
no good ones at all. 

Tliereupon the voice from within the doors sjK)ke 
again. ” Sinners,” it said, ” may not entiT into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Depart thou hence.” 

And the man cried ”0 Judge, thv void' I hear, 
but thy face I cannot see, and thy name I do not 
know.” 

And the voice answered- ” I arn Peter the 
Aj)ostle.” 

Then said the sinner: ” JIave (omj^assion u[M)n me. 
O Peter the A}X)stle, anrl rern< iuIht the wcakmss of 
men and the mercy of (iod. W^eit thou not a (hs( iple 
of Christ, and diflst thou not hear from His own hps 
His teaching, and didst thou not Ik hold the example 
of His life? Dost thou not remember also the time 
when He was in agony of soul and did thrice ask of 
thee why thou didst sleep and not pray and vet thou 
didst sleep, for thine eyes were heavy, and tlirue He 
found thee sleepmg? ” 


*97 
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" Dost thou not remember also how thou didst 
promise Him that thou wouJdst not deny Him unto 
death, and yet how thou didst thrice deny Him 
when He was brought before Caiaphas? Thus hath 
it been with me." 

" Dost thou not remember also how the cock did 
crow, and thou didst go out and weep bitterly ? Thus 
hath it been with me. Thou canst not deny me 
admittance." 

But the voice from within the doors of Paradise 
was silent. 

Then, after waiting a little while, the sinner began 
once more to beseech admittance to the Kingdom ol 
Heaven. TTiereupon a second voice was heard from 
within the doors and said: "Who is this man, and 
in what manner hath he lived in the world? " 

The voice of the Accuser answered and once more 
recited all the evil deeds of the sinner, and named no 
good ones. 

Thereupon the voice answered from within the 
doors: " Depart thou hence. Sinners such as thou 
may not live with us in Paradise." 

But the sinner cried: " 0 Judge, thy voice I hear, 
but thy face I cannot see, and thy name I do not 
know." 

Then the voice said to him: " I am King David the 
Prophet." Yet the sinner would not desist nor leave 
the doors, but cried again : 

" Have compassion on me, O King David, and 
remember the weakness of men and the mercy of God. 
God loved thee and exalted thee above thy fellows. 
Thou hadst all things — a kingdom, glory, riches, 
wives, and children — yet didst thou look from thy 
roof upon the wife of a poor man, and sin did enter into 
thee, and thou didst tane the wife of Uriah, and didst 
slay Uriah himself with the sword of the Ammonites. 
Thou, the rich man, didst take from the poor man his 
one ewe lamb, and didst put the man himself to death. 
Thus also hath it been with me." 

" But dost thou not remember also how thou didst 
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repent and say — ‘ I acknowledge my tran‘^gre 5 sions, 
and my sins are ever before me’? Thus is it with 
me now. Thou canst not deny me admittance.” 

But the voice from within the doors of Paradise 
was silent. 

Then, after waiting a little while, the sinner began 
once more to knock and beseech admittance to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Thereupon a third voice was heard from within the 
doors and said: ” Who is this man. and in what 
manner hath he lived in the world? ” 

And the voice of the Accuser answered, and for 
the third time recited the evil deeds of the man, and 
named no good ones. 

Then the voice spoke again from within the door>. 

Depart thou thence.” it said. ” Sinners may not 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

But the sinner cried: ” O Judge, thy voice 1 lit'ar. 
but thy face I cannot see, and thy name I do not 
know.” 

And the voice answered: ” I am John the Divine, 
the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

Then the sinner rejoiced and said* “Now canst 
thou not deny me admittance. Peter and David 
might have let me in because they know the weak mss 
of men and the mercy of God* but thou wilt let nu* in 
because in thee there is abounding love. Didst not 
thou, O John the Divine, write in thy book that God 
IS Love, and that whoso loveth not, tlie same knoweth 
not God? Didst not thou in thy old age give to men 
this saying — ‘Brethren, love one another'? How, 
therefore, canst thou hate me or drive me hence? 
Either must thou love me and yield me admittance 
to the Kingdom of Heaven, or thou mu‘^t d<*ny wdiat 
thou thyself hast said.” 

Then the doors of Paradise were opened, and John 
received the j>enitent sinner, and admitted liim to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 



THE SNOW-STORM 


Translated hy Constance Garnett 

I 

It was past six o'clock in the evening, after drinking 
tea, that I set out from a posting-station, the name of 
which I have forgotten, though I remember that it 
was somewhere in the Don Cossack district, near 
Novotcherkask. It was quite dark as I wrapped 
myself in my fur cloak and fur rug and settled myself 
beside Alyoshka in the sledge. Under the lee of the 
station-house it seemed warm and still. Though 
there was no snow falling, there was not a star to be 
seen overhead, and the sky seemed extraordinarily 
low and black in contrast with the pure, snowy plain 
stretched out before us. 

As soon as we had driven out of the village, passing 
the dark figures of some windmills, one of which was 
clumsily waving its great sails, 1 noticed that the road 
was heavier and thicker with snow, and the wind began 
to blow more keenly on my left, tossed the horses' 
tails and manes on one side, and persistently lifted 
and blew away the snow as it was stirred up by the 
sledge-runners and tlie horses' hoofs. The tinkle of 
the bell died away, a draught of cold air made its way 
through some apertute in my sleeve and blew down 
my back, and I recalled the advice of the overseer of 
the station that I should do better not to start that 
night, or I might be out all night and get frozen on 
the way. 

“ Don't you think we might get lost? " I said to 
the diiver. But receiving no reply, I put the question 
more definitely, What do you say, shall we reach the 
next station? Shan’t we lose the way? ” 

“ God knows," he answered, without turning his 

* This story is printed by the kind permission of Mr W. Ileinemann. 
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head. '' How it drives along the CTound! Can’t see 
the road a bit. Lord, 'a* mercy! 

“ Well, but you tell me, do you expect to get to the 
next station or not? I persisted in inquiring. “ Shall 
we manage to get there? 

“ We’ve got to get there.” said the driver and he 
said something more which I could not catch in the 
wind. 

I did not want to turn back; but to s})end the night 
driving in the frost and the snow-storm about the 
absolutely desolate steppe of that part of the Don 
Cossack district was a very cheerless piosptct An<l 
although in the dark I could not see my diivor dis- 
tinctly, I somehow did not take to him, and felt no 
confidence m him. He was sitting wath his Kgs hang- 
ing down before him exactly in the middK' of his sc at 
instead of on one side. Ills V(uce sounded listless; 
he wore a big hat with a wavering brim, not a (oarh- 
man’s cap, and besides he did not drive in count 
style, but held the reins in lioth hands, like a footman 
who has taken the coachman’s plac e on the box And 
what prejudiced me most of all was that he had tied 
a kerchief over his ears. In short, the serious, bent 
back before my eyes nTij)iessed me unfa\ ourably and 
seemed to promise no good. 

” Well, I think it would be better to turn back,” 
said Alyoshka; ” it's ])oor fun being lost.” 

” Lord, ’a’ mercy! how the snow' is flying: no 
chance of seeing the road; one’s (‘ves dioked iij) 
entirely. . . . Lord, 'a' mercy! ” grumbled the 
driver. 

We had not driven on anothe r cjuarter of an lK)ur, 
when the driver, pulling iij) the liorM s, handed the 
reins to Alyoshka, clumsily extricated hi'' l(‘gs from 
the box, and walked off to look for the road, his big 
boots crunching in the snow. 

” Where are you going? Are we off the road, ch ? ” 

I inquired, but the driver did not answer. Turning 
his head to avoid the wind, which was cutting straight 
in his face, he walked away from the sledge. 
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" Well, found it? I questioned him again, when 
he had come back. 

“ No, nothing,” he said with sudden impatience and 
annoyance, as though I were to blame for his having 
got off the road, and deliberately tucking his big feet 
back again under the box, he picked up the reins with 
his frozen gloves. 

” What are we going to do? ” I asked, as we started 
again. 

” What are we to do? Go whither God leads us.” 

And we drove on at the same slow trot, unmistak- 
ably on no sort of road; at one moment in snow that 
was soft and deep, and the next over brittle, bare 
ice. 

Although it was so cold, the snow on my fur collar 
melted very quickly; the drifting snow blew more and 
more thickly near the ground, and a few flakes of 
frozen snow began falling overhead. 

It was evident that we were going astray, because 
after driving another quarter of an hour we had not 
seen a single verst post. 

” Come, what do you think,” I asked the driver 
again, ” can we manage to get to the station? ” 

” To which station? . . . We shall get back all 
right if we let the horses go as they please, they’ll 
taKe us there; but I doubt our getting to the other 
station ; only lose our lives, may be.” 

“ Well, then let us go back,” said I. ” And 
really. ...” 

” Turn back thep? ” repeated the driver. 

” Yes, yes, turn back! ” 

The driver let the reins go. The horses went at 
a better pace, and though I did not notice that we 
turned round, the wind changed and soon the mills 
could be seen through the snow. The driver plucked 
up his spirits and began talking. “ The other day 
they were driving back from the next station like this 
in a snow-storm,*’ said he, ” and they spent the night 
in some stacks and only arrived next morning. And 
a good job they did get into the stacks, or they’d have 
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all been clean frozen to death— it was a frost. As it 
was, one had his feet frost-bitten; and he died of it 
three weeks after.” 

“ But now it’s not so cold and the wind 
seems dropping,” said I; “couldn’t we manage 
it? ” 

“ Warmer it may be, but the snow’s drifting just 
the same. Now it’s behind us, so it seems a bit cjuietcr, 
but it’s blowing hard. We might have to go if we'd 
the mail or anything; but it’s a different matter going 
of our own accord; it’s no joke to let one’s fare fieeze. 
What if I’ve to answer for your honour afterwaidb? ” 


ir 

At that moment we heard the lx?lls of several sledges 
behind us, overtaking us at a smart pace. 

“ It’s the mail express bell,” said my driver. 
“ there’s only one like that at the station.” 

And certainly the bells of the foremost sledge were 
particularly fine; their cle.ir, ruh, mellow and some- 
what jangled notes reached us distinctly on the wind. 
As I learned afterwards, it was a set of bells sucli as 
sportsmen have on their sledges — three Ix'lls, a big 
one in the middle, with a ’ raspberry note,” as it is 
called, and two little bells pitched at the inteival of 
a third up and down the scale. The cadence of these 
thirds and the jangling fifth ringing in the air was 
uncommonly striking and strangely sweet in the 
desolate dumb steppe. 

“ It’s the post,’’ said my diiver. when the foremost 
of the three sledges was level with us. “ How’s the 
road, can one get along? “ he shouted to the inndmost 
of the drivers; but the latter only sliouted to his 
horses without answenng him. 

The music of the bells quickly died away in the 
wind as soon as the post had passed us. 1 supjx>se 
my dnver felt ashamed. 

“Suppose we go on, sirl ” he said to me; “ folks 
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have driven along the road, and now their tracks will 
be fresh." 

I assented and we turned, facing the wind again, 
and pushing on through the deep snow. I watched 
the road at the side, that we might not go off the 
tracks made by the sledges. For two versts their 
track was distinctlv visible; then only a slight un- 
evenness could be detected below the runners, and 
soon I was utterly unable to say whether there was 
a track or simply a crease blown by the wind in the 
snow. My eyes were dazed by watching the snow 
flying monotonously by under our runners, and I 
began looking straight before me. The third verst 
post we saw, but the fourth we could not find; just 
as before we drove against the wind and with the 
wind, to the right and to the left, and at last things 
came to such a pass that the driver said we were too 
much to the right; I said too much to the left; and 
Alyoshka maintained that we were going straight 
back. Again we pulled up several times, and the 
driver extricated his long legs and claml>ered out to 
seek the road, but always in vain. I, too, got out once 
to see whether something I fancied I descried might 
not be the road. But scarcely had I struggled six 
steps against the wind and satisfied myself that there 
was nothing but re^lar, uniform white drifts of snow 
everywhere, and that I had seen the road only in 
imagination, when 1 lost sight of the sledge. I shouted 
“ Driver! Alyoshka! " but my voice I felt was caught 
up by the wind out- of my very mouth and in one 
second carried far away from me. I went in the direc- 
tion where the sledge had been— there was no sledge 
there. 1 went to the right, it was not there. I am 
ashamed when 1 rememl^er the loud, shrill, almost 
despairing, voice in which I shouted once more, 
“ Driver! ” when he was only a couple of paces from 
me. His black figure, with his whip and his huge hat 
flapping down on one side, suddenly started up before 
me. He led me to the sledge. 

“ We must be thankful, too, that it's warm," said 
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he; if the frost gets sliarp, it’s a bad look-out. . . . 
Lord, ’a’ mercy! ” 

“ Let the horses go, let them take us back,” I said, 
settling myself in the sledge. ” They’ll take us back, 
dnver. eh? ” 

“ Tliey ought to.” 

He put down the reins, gave the shaft horse three 
strokes about the pad \Mth his whip, and we started 
off again. We drove for another half-hour. All at 
once we heard ahead of us Ik'IIs. which I recogni'^c'd 
as the sportsman’s set of lx,dls, and two others. Hut 
this time the bells were coming to meet us. The same 
three sledges, having delivered the [)ost, were return- 
ing to their station with their change of iiorscs tied 
on behind. The three stalwart horses of the e\j)icss 
sledge with the spoiling bells gallojHMl swiftlv in fiont, 
Tliere was only one dnver in it. He was sitting on 
the box-seat, shouting briskly and trefjuently to his 
horses. Jk'hind, in tlie inside ot the (‘m[)tie(l sledge, 
there weie a couple of drivers, we could luai their 
loud, cheerful talk. One of them was smoking a pijxj, 
and its spark, glowing in the wind, lighted up nait of 
his face. Looking at them I felt ashamed of having 
been afraid to go on, and my dn\er mint have Inul 
the same feeling, for with one voice we said, " Let us 
follow them.” 


Ill 

Without waiting for the hindmost sledge to get by, 
my driver began turning awkwardly and ran his 
shafts into the horses tied on at the back of it. One 
team of three started aside, broke their rein, and 
galloped away. 

” Ah, the cross-eyed devil doesn’t see where he’s 
turning to — right into jx^ople! . . . The devil!” 
scolded a short driver m a husky, cracked voice —an 
old man, as I inferred from his voice and figure. He 
jumped nimbly out of the hindmost sledge and ran 
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after the horses, still keeping up his coarse and cruel 
abuse of my driver. 

But the horses would not let themselves be caught. 
The old man ran after them, and in one moment horses 
and man vanished in the white darkness of the snow- 
storm. 

"Vassily — y! give us the bay here; there’s no 
catching them like this," he heard his voice again. 

One of the drivers, a very tall man, got out of the 
sledge, unyoked his three horses, pulled himself up 
by the head on to one of them, and crunching over 
the snow at a shuffling gallop vanished in the same 
direction. 

In company with the two other sledges we pushed 
on without a road, following the express sledge, which 
ran ahead at full gallop with its ringing bells. 

" What! he catch tlicrn! " said my driver, referring 
to the man who had run to catch the horses. " If it 
won’t join the other horses of itself — it’s a vicious 
beast — it’ll lead him a fine dance, and he won’t catch 
it.’’ 

From the time that he turned back, my driver 
seemed in better spirits and was more conversational, 
and as I was not sleepy I did not fail of course to take 
advantage of it. I began asking him where he came 
from, how he came here, and what he was; and soon 
learned that he was from my province, a Tula man, a 
serf from the village of Kirpitchny, that they had too 
little land, and that the corn had given up yielding 
any crop at all ever’ since the cholera year. There 
were two brothers at home, a third had gone for a 
soldier; they hadn’t bread enough to last till Christ- 
mas, and lived on what they could earn. His younger 
brother, he told me, was the head of the house because 
he was married, while he hiinsrdf was a widower. 
Every year gangs of men from his village came here 
as drivers, though he hadn’t himself ever been a 
driver before; but now he had gone into the posting 
service so as to be a help to his brother. That he 
earned, thank God, one hundred and twenty roubles 
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a year here, and sent a hundred of them lionie, and 
that it would be a pleasant life, too, " but the mail 
men were a brutal lot, very, and, indeed, all the [x'ople 
in these parts were a rough lot." 

" Now, why did tnat driver abuse me^ Lord, ’a’ 
mercy on us! Did I set the horses loose on purj>ose? 
Am 1 a man to do anyone a mischief? And what did 
he gaJlop after them for? They’d have got home by 
themselves. He’s only wearing out his hoisc^s, and 
he’ll be lost himself too,’’ rejx?atcd the (iotldcanng 
peasant. 

" And what’s that blackness? " I asked, noticing 
several black objects ahead of us. 

" Why, a tram of waggons. That’s a jdeasant wav 
of travelling! ’’ he went on. as we overt(W)k the huge 
w'aggons on wheels, covered with hemp s-icking, 
following one another. " Look, not a man to l)e 
— they’re all asleep. The clever marc knows the way 
of herself, there’s no rn.ikmg her stray off the rOiid . 
I’ve driven with a tram of waggons t(K).” he addfsl, 
" so I know.’’ 

Truly It was strange to look at those huge w.iggons, 
coveied with snow from their s.icking toj) down to 
the wheels, moving along (juite alone. But m tin* 
corner of the foremost the snow-covered sacking was 
lift('(l a little on two lingers, and a caj) emerged fiom 
It for an instant when our l>c‘lls were ringing cl()s<* to 
the waggons. The big, piebald horse, stretching its 
neck and dragging with its back, stejijxid evenly along 
the completely buried road, and rhythmically shook 
Its shaggy liead under the whitened yoke. It [)ricked 
up one snowy ear as we came up to it. 

After we had driven on another h.ilf-hour, my 
driver addressed me again. 

“ Well, what do you think, sir, are we going right? ’’ 

" I don’t know,'^ I answered. 

" The wind was this way, sir, Ix^fore, but now we're 
going with our backs to the weather. No. we're not 
going the right way, w'e’re astray again,’’ he concluded 
with complete serenity. 
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It was clear that though he was very timorous, even 
death, as they say, is pleasant in company; he had 
become perfectly composed since we were a large 
party, and he had not to be the guide and responsible 
person. With great coolness he made observations 
on the mistakes of the driver of the foremost sledge, 
as though he had not the slightest interest in the 
matter. I did notice, indeed, that the foremost sledge 
was sometimes visible in profile on my left, sometimes 
on the right; it positively seemed to me as though 
we were going round m a very small space. This 
might, however, have been an illusion of the 
senses, just as sometimes it looked to me as though 
the lirst sledge were driving up-hill, or along a 
slope, or downhill, though the steppe was everywhere 
level. 

We had driven on a good while longer, when I dis- 
cerned— far away, it seemed to me, on the very horizon 
— a long black moving streak. But a minute later it 
was evident to me tliat this was the same train of 
waggons we had overtaken before. Just as before, 
the snow lay on the creaking wheels, some of which 
did not turn at all, indeed. As before, all the men 
were asleep under the sacking covers, and as before, 
the j)iebald horse m front, with inllated nostrils, 
sniffed out the road and packed up its ears. 

“ There, we've gone round and round, and we've 
come back to the same waggons again! ” said my 
driver in a tone of dissatisfaction. " The mail horses 
are good ones, and so he can drive them in this mad 
way; but ours will come to a dead stop if we go on 
like this all night.” 

He cleared Ins throat. 

” Let us turn back, sir, before we come to harm." 

" What for? Why, we shall get somewhere.” 

" Get somewhere! Why, we shall spend the night 
on the steppe. How the snow does blow ! . . Lord, 
'a' mercy on us! " 

Though I was surpnsed that the foremost driver, 
who had obviously lost both the road and the direc- 
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tion, did not attempt to look for the road, but calling 
merrily to his horses drove on still at full trot, 1 did 
not feel inclined now to drop behind the other sledges. 
" Follow them! I said. 

My driver went on, but he drove the horses now 
with less eagerness than before, and he did not address 
another s} liable to me. 


IV 

The storm became more and more \iolent, and fine 
frozen snow was falling from the sky. It seemed as 
though it were beginning to freeze, my nose and 
cheeks felt the cold more keenly, moie often a draught 
of cold air crept in under my fur cloak, and 1 had to 
wrap myself up more closely. From time to time the 
sledge jolted over a bare, broken crust of ice where 
the snow had blown away. Though I was much in- 
terested in seeing how our wTindcrings would end. yet, 
as I had been travelling six hundred veists without 
stopping for a nigiit, I could not help ^hutting my 
eyes and I dropped into a do/e. Once when I opimed 
my eyes, I was struck by what seemed to me for the 
first minute the bright light shed over the white plain. 
The horizon had grown noticeably wider; the black, 
lowering sky had suddenly vanished, on all sides 
one could see the white, slanting lines of f.illmg snow; 
the outlines of the liorses of the front sledge were more 
distinctly visible, and when I ooked upwards it seemed 
to me for the first minute that the storm-clouds had 
parted and that only the falling snow hid the sky. 
While I had been dozing, the moon had nsen and cast 
its cold, bright light through the thin clouds and fall- 
ing snow. All that I could see distinctly was my own 
sledge with the horse and driver and the three sledges 
with their horses ahead of us. In the first, the mail 
sledge, the one dnver still sat on the box driving his 
horses at a smart trot. In the second there were two 
men, who, letting go their reins and making themselves 
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a shelter out of a cloak, were all the time smoking a 
pipe, as we could see from the gleaming sparks. In 
the third sledge no one was to be seen ; the dnver was 
presumably asleep in the middle of it. The driver 
in front had, when I waked, begun stopping his horses 
and looking for the road. Then, as soon as we stopped 
the howling of the wind became more audible, and 
the astoundingly immense mass of snow driving in 
the air was more evident to me. I could see in the 
moonlight, veiled by the drifting snow, the short 
figure of the driver holding a big whip with which he 
was trying the snow in front of him. He moved back- 
wards and forwards in the white darkness, came back 
to the sledge again, jumped sideways on the front seat, 
and again through the monotonous whistling of the 
wind we could hear his jaunty, musical calling to his 
horses and the ringing of the bells. Every time that 
the front driver got out to search for signs of the road 
or of stacks, a brisk self-confident voice from the 
second sledge shouted to him: 

“ I say, Ignashka, we've gone right off to the left! 
Keep more to the right, away from the storm." Or, 
" Why do you go round and round like a fool? Go 
the way of the snow, you’ll get there all right." Or, 
" To the right, go on to the right, my lad I See, there's 
something black — a verst post may be." Or, " What 
are you pottering about for? Unyoke the piebald 
and let him go first ; he'll bring you on the road in a 
trice. That’ll be the best plan." 

The man who gave this advice did not himself un- 
yoke the trace-horse, nor get out into the snow to look 
for the road; he did not so much as poke his nose out 
beyond the shelter of the cloak, ancf when Ignashka, 
in reply to one of his counsels, shouted to him that 
he’d better nde on in front himself as he knew which 
way to go, the giver of good advice answered that, 
if he were driving the mail horses, he would nde on 
and would soon bring them on to the road. " But 
our horses won’t lead the way in a storm! " he shouted; 

they’re not that sort! " 
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" Don’t meddle then! " answered Ignashka 
whistling merrily to his horses. 

The other driver, sitting in the same sledge as the 
counsellor, said nothing to Ignashka, and refrained 
altogether from taking part in the proceedings, though 
he was not yet asleep, as I concluded from his still 
glowing pipe, and from the fact that when we stoj^jx'd 
I heard his regular, continuous talk. He was telling 
a tale. Only once, when Ignashka stopj>ed for the 
sixth or seventh time, apparently vexed at the in- 
terruption in his enjoyment of the drive, he shouted 
to him: 

" W hy, what are you stopping again for> 
Trying to find the road, indeed! Don’t you s('e, 
there’s a snow-storm! The land-surveyor lunisc'lf 
couldn’t find the road now! you should'diive on as 
long as the horses will go. We shan't free/e to death, 
I don’t suppose. ... Do go on! ’’ 

“ I daresay! A postilion was frozen to death last 
year, sure enough! " my driver retorted. 

The man in the third sledge did not wake up all the 
time. Only once, wliile we were halting, the counsellor 
shouted: 

“ Filip, ay . . . Filip! ” And receiving no reply, 
he remarked, “ I say, he’s not frozen, is he^ . . . 
You’d better look, Ignashka " 

Ignashka, who did everything, went uj) to the sh'dgc 
and Ixigan to poke the slcej^er. 

“ I say, one drink has done for him. If you’ic 
frozen, just say so! ” he said, shaking him. 

The sleeping man muttered some words of 
abuse. 

“ Alive, lads! ” said Ignashka, and he ran ahead 
again, and again W’e drove on, and so last indei’d that 
the lUtle soriel trace-horse of my sledge, who was con- 
stantly being lashed alxiut its tail, more than once 
broke into a clumsy gallop. 
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V 

It was, I think, about midnight when the old man and 
Vassily, who had gone in pursuit of the strayed horses, 
rode up to us. They had caught the horses, and found 
and overtook us. But how they managed to do this 
in the dark, blinding blizzard, across the bare steppe, 
has always remained a mystery to me. The old man, 
with his elbows and legs jogging, trotted up on the 
shaft-horse (the other two horses were fastened to the 
yoke; horses cannot be left loose in a blizzard). On 
overtaking us, he began railing at my driver again. 

'' You see, you cross-eyed devil, what a . . 

“ Hey, Uncle Mitritch,’* shouted the story-teller 
from the second sledge, “alive are you? , . . Come 
in to us.” 

But the old man, making no answer, went on scold- 
ing. When he judged he had said enough, he rode 
up to the second sledge. 

“ Caught them all? ” was asked him from the 
sledge. 

“ I should think so! ” 

And his little figure bent forward with his breast 
on the horse's back wliile it was at full trot; then he 
slipped off into the snow, and without stopping an 
instant ran after the sledge, and tumbled into it, pull- 
ing his legs up over the side. The tall Vassily seated 
himself as before, in silence, in the front sledge with 
Ignaslika, and began looking for the road with him. 

“You see what an abusive fellow . . . Lord 'a' 
mercy on us! ” muttered my driver. 

For a long while after this we drove on without a 
halt over the white wilderness, in the cold, luminous, 
and flickering twilight of the snow-storm. 

I open my eyes. The same clumsy cap and back, 
covered with snow, are standing up in front of me; 
the same low-arched yoke, under which, betv/een the 
tight leather reins, the head of the shaft-horse shakes 
up and down always at the same distance away, with 
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its black mane blown rhythmically by the wind in one 
direction. Over its back on the right there is a glimpse 
of the bay trace-horse with its tail tied up short and 
the swinging bar behind it knocking now and then 
against the framework of the sledge. If I look down 
— the same crunching snow torn up by the sledge 
nmners, and the wind persistently lifting it and carry- 
ing it off, always in the same direction. In front the 
foremost sledge is running on, always at tlie same 
distance; on the right and left everything is white 
and wavering. In vain the eye seeks some new ob- 
ject; not a post, not a stack, not a hedge— nothing to 
be seen. Everywhere all is white, white and moving. 
At one moment the horizon seems inconceivably le- 
mote, at the next closed in, two paces away on all sides. 
Suddenly a high, white wall shoots up on the right, 
and runs alongside tlie sledge, then all at once it 
vanishes and springs up ahead, to llee fiiither and 
further away, and vanish again. One looks upwards; 
it seems light for the first minute — one seems to see 
stars shinirig through a mist; but the stars fly further 
and further away from the sight, and one c tin see 
nothing but the snow, which falls past the eyes into 
the face and the collar of one's cloak. Everywhere 
the sky is equally light, equally white, colourless, 
alike and ever moving. The wind seems to shift , at 
one time it blows in our faces and glues our eyes up 
with snow, then teasingly it flings one’s fur collar on 
one's head and flaps it mockingly in one’s face, then 
It drones behind in some chink of the sledge. One 
hears the faint, never-ceasing crunch of hoofs and 
runners over the snow', and the jingle of the bells, 
dying down as w'e drive over deep snow. Only at 
times when we are going against the wind and over 
some bare, frozen headland, Ignashka's vigorous 
whistling and the melodious tinkle of the Mis with 
the jangling fifth float clearly to one's hearing, and 
these sounds make a comfortmc break in the desolate- 
ness of the snowy waste, and then again the bells fall 
back into the same monotonous jmgle, with intolerable 
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correctness ringing ever the same phrase, which I can- 
not help picturing to myself in musical notes. 

One ot my legs began to get chilled, and when I 
turned over to wrap myself up closer, the snow on 
my collar and cap slipped down my neck and made 
me shiver; but on the whole, in my fur cloak, warmed 
through by the heat of my body, I still kept warm and 
was beginning to feel drowsy. 


VI 

Memories and fancies followed one another with in- 
creased rapidity in my imagination. 

“ Tlie counsellor, that keeps on calling out advice 
from the second sledge, what sort of peasant is he 
likely to be? Sure to be a red-haired, thick-set fellow 
with short legs,” I thought, “ somewhat like Fyodor 
Fihppitch, our old butler.” And then I see the stair- 
case of our great house and five house-serfs, who are 
stepping heavily, dragging along on strips of coarse 
linen a piano from tlie lodge. I see Fyodor Fillip- 
pitch, with the sleeves of his nankin coat turned up, 
carrying nothing but one pedal, running on ahead, 
pulling open bolts, tugging at a strip of linen here, 
shoving there, creeping between people’s legs, getting 
in everyone’s way, and in a voice of anxiety shouting 
assiduously : 

” You now, in front, in front! That's it, the tail 
end upwards, upwards,* upwards, through the door- 
way! That’s it.^' 

” You only let us be, Fyodor Filippitch, we’ll do it 
by ourselves,” timidly ventured the gardener, squeezed 
against the banisters, and red with exertion, as, 
]nitting out all his strength, he held up one comer of 
the piano. 

But Fyodor Fihppitch would not desist. 

” And what is it? ” I reflected. ” Does he suppose 
he’s necessary to the business in hand, or is he simply 
pleased God has given him that conceited, convincing 
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flow of words and enjoys the exercise of it? That’s 
what it must be.” 

And for some reason I recall the pond, and the tired 
house-serfs, knee-deep in the water, dragging the 
draw-net, and again Fyodor Filippitch running along 
the bank with the watering-pot, shouting to all of 
them, and only approaching the water at intervals 
to take hold of the golden carp, to let out the muddy 
water, and to pour over them fresh. 

And again it is midday in July. 1 arn wandering 
over the freshly-mown grass of the garden, under the 
burning sun straight above my head. I am still very 
young; there is an emptiness, a yearning for some- 
thing in my heart. I walk to my favourite sj>ot near 
the pond, between a thicket of wild rose and the birc h- 
tree avenue, and he down to go to sleep. 1 leinemlx’r 
the sensation with which, as I lay there, I looked 
through the red, thorny stems of the rose at the black 
earth, dried into little clods, and at the sinning, 
bright blue. mirror of the pond. It was with a h ehng 
of naive self-satisfaction and melancholy Every- 
thing around me was so beautiful ; its beauty had such 
an intense effect on me that it seemed to me I w.is 
beautiful myself, and my only vexation was that there 
was no one to admire me. 

It is hot. I try to console myself by going to sleep. 
But the flies, the intolerable flies, will not even here 
give me any peace; they begin to gather together about 
me and [>ersistently, stolidly, as it were like pellets, they 
shoot from forehead to hand. A bee buzzes not far 
from me, right in the hottest spot, ytdlow i)ut tertians 
flutter languidly, it .seems, from stalk to stalk 1 
look upwards, it makes my eyes ach<.‘, the sun is t(X) 
dazzling through the bnght foliage of the leafy birch 
tree, that gently swungs its bran( hes liigh above me. 
and I feel hotter than ever. I cover my face with my 
handkerchief; it becomes stifling, and the flics simply 
stick to my moist hands. Sparrows are twittering 
in the thickest of the clump of roses. One of them 
hops on the ground a yard from me; twice he makes a 
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{t\xA oi pecking vigorously at the earth, and with a 
snapping of twigs and a merry chirrup dies out of the 
hush. Another, too, hops on the ground, perks up 
his tail, looks round, and with a chirrup he too dies 
out like an arrow after the first. From the pond 
come the sounds of wet Imen being beaten with 
washing-bats m the water, and the blows seem to echo 
and be carried over the surface of the pond. There 
is the sound of laughter, chatter, and the splashing of 
bathers. A gust of wind rustles in the tree- tops at a 
distance; it comes closer, and I hear it ruffling up the 
grass, and now the leaves of the wild roses tremble 
and beat upon the stems; and now it lifts the corner 
of the handkerchief and a fresh breath of air passes 
over me, tickling my moist face. A fly flies in under 
the lifted kerchief and buzzes in a frightened way 
about my damp mouth. A dead twig sticks into me 
under my spine. No, it’s no good lying down; I’ll 
go and have a bathe. But suddenly, close to my nook, 
I hear hurried footsteps and the frightened voices of 
women. 

“ Oh, mercy on us! What can we do’ and not a 
man here! " 

What is it, what is it? ” I ask, running out into 
the sunshine and addressing a serf- woman, who runs 
past me, groaning. She simply looks round, wrings 
her hands and runs on. But here comes Matrona, an 
old woman of seventy, holding on her kerchief as it 
falls back off her head, limping and dragging one leg 
in a worsted stocking, ks she runs towards the pond. 
Two little girls run along, hand in hand, and a boy of 
ten, wearing his father's coat, hurries behind, clmging 
to the hempen skirt of one of them 

“ What has happened? " I inquire of them. 

“ A peasant is drowning." 

" Where? " 

" In our pond." 

"Who? one of ours?" 

" No; a stranger." 

The coachman Ivan, struggling over the newly. 
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mown grass in his big boots, and the stout bailiff, 
Yakov, breathing hard, run towards the pond, and I 
run after them. 

I recall the feeling that said to me, “ Come, jump 
in, and pull out the man, save him, and they will all 
admire you,'* which was just what I was desiring. 

“Where? where is he?" I ask of the ciowd of 
house-serfs gathered together on the bank. 

“ Over yonder, near the deepest jx^ol, towards that 
bank, almost at the bath-house,” says a washerwoman, 
getting m her wet linen on a yoke “ I saw^ him j^lunge 
in; and he comes up so and goes down again, and 
comes up again and screams, ‘ Tin drowning, meicy! ’ 
and again he went dowm to the bottom, and only 
bubbles came up. Then I saw* the man was di own- 
ing. And I yelled, ‘ Mercy on us, the iK'asant’s 
drowning! ’ ” 

And the washerw'oman hoists the yoke on to her 
shoulder, and trending on one side, walks along the 
path aw'ay from the pond. 

“My word, what a shame! ” says Yakov Ivanov, 
the bailiff, in a voice of despair. " wlKit a to-do we 
shall have now with the district court — we shall 
never hear the last of it! “ 

A peasant with a scythe makes his way through the 
throng of women, children, and old peo|)le crow’ding 
about the bank, and hanging his sevthe in the !)ran( lies 
of a willow, begins deliberately puihng off his boots. 

“Where, where did he sink^” I keep on asking, 
longing to throw myself in and do something extra- 
ordinary. 

But they point to the smooth surface of the jxind, 
broken into ripples here and there by the rushing 
wind. It IS inconceivable to me that he is drowned 
while the water stands just as smooth and beautiful 
and untroubled over him, shining with glints of gold 
in the midday sun, and it seems to me that I can do 
nothing, can astonish no one, especially as I am a 
very poor swimmer. And the jx?asant is already 
pulling his shirt over his head, and in an instant wul 
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plunjge in. Everyone watches lUm with hope and a 
sinking hfeart; but when he has waded in up to hit 
shoulders, the peasant slowly turns back and Mts on 
his shirt again — he cannot swim. 

People still run up; the crowd gets bigger and 
bigger; the women cling to each other; but no one 
does anything to help. Those who have only just 
reached the pond give advice, and groan, and their 
laces express horror and despair. Of those who had 
arrived on the scene earlier some, tired of standing, 
sit down on the grass; others go back. Old Matrona 
asks her daughter whether she has shut the door of the 
oven; the boy in his father’s coat flings stones with 
careful aim into the pond. 

But now Trezorka, Fyodor Filippitch’s dog, comes 
running down-hiJI from the house, barking and look- 
ing round in perplexity; and the figure of Fyodor 
himself, running down the hill and shouting some- 
thing, comes into sight behind the thicket of wild 
rose. 

Why are you standing still? ” he shouts, taking 
off his coat as he runs. “ A man’s drowning, and they 
do nothing. . . . Give us a cord! ” 

All gaze in hope and dread at Fyodor Filippitch, 
while leaning on the shoulder of an obliging house- 
serf he kicks off his right boot with the tip of his left 
one. 

“Over there, where the crowd is; over there, a 
little to the right of the willow, Fyodor Filippitch, 
over there,” says someone. 

“ I know,” he answers, and knitting his brows, 
probably in acknowledgment of symptoms of out- 
raged delicacy in the crowd of women, he takes off 
his shirt and his cross, handing the latter to the 
gardener’s boy, who stands obseciuiously before him. 
Then, stepping vigorously over me mown grass, he 
goes to the pond. 

Trezorka, who had stood still near the crowd, eat- 
ing some blades of pass from the water’s edge, and 
smacking his lips, looks inquiringly at his master. 
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wondering at the rapidity of his movements. All 
at once, with a whine of delight, he plunges with his 
master into the water. For the first minute there 
is nothing to be seen but frothing bubbles, which float 
right up to us. But soon Fyodor Filippitch is seen 
swimming smartly towards the further bank, his arms 
making a graceful sweep, and his back rising and sink- 
ing regularly at every fathom’s length. Trezorka, 
after swallowing a mouthful of water, hurriedly turns 
back, shakes himself in the crowd, and rolls on his 
back on the bank. While Fyodor Filippitch is 
swimming towards the further bank, the two coach- 
men run round to the willow with a net rolled round a 
pole. Fyodor Filippitch, for some reason or other, 
raises his hands above his head, and dives, once, 
twice, thrice; every time a stream of water runs out 
of his mouth, he tosses his hair with a fine gesture, 
and makes no reply to the questions which are showered 
upon him from all sides. At last he comes out on 
the bank, and, as far as I can see, simply gives orders 
for the casting of the net. The net Ls drawn up, but 
in it there is nothing except weed and a few carp 
struggling in it. While the net is l)eing cast a second 
time, I walk round to that side. 

Nothing is to be heard but the voice of Fyodor 
Filippitch giving directions, the splashing of the water 
through the wet cords, and siglis of horror. The wet 
cordage fastened to the right beam Ls more and more 
thickly covered with weed, as it comes further and 
further out of the water. 

“ Now pull together, all at once! " shouts the voice 
of Fyodor Filippitch. The butt-ends of the beams 
come into view covered with water. 

‘'There is something; it puUs heavy, lads," says 
someone. 

And now the beams of the net in which two or three 
carp struggle, splashing and cru.shing the weed, are 
dragged on to tne bank. And through the shallow, 
shifting layer of muddy water something white comes 
into sight in the tightly-strained net. A sigh of 
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horror passes over the crowd, subdued but distinctly 
audible in the deathlike stillness. 

“ Pull all together, puD it on to dry land! " cries 
Fyodor Filippitch's resolute voice. And with the 
iron hook they drag the drowned man over the 
cropped stalks of dock and agrimony towards the 
willow. 

And here I see my kind old aunt in her silk gown; 
I see her fringed, lilac parasol, which seems somehow 
oddly incongruous with this scene of death, so awful 
in its simplicity. I see her face on the point of shed- 
ding tears. I recall her look of disap^iointment that 
in this case arnica could be of no use, and I recall the 
painful sense of mortification I had when she said to 
me with the naive egoism of love, Let us go, my 
dear. Ah, how awful it is! And you will always go 
bathing and swimming alone! ” 

I remember how glaiing and hot the sun was, 
baking the dry earth that ciaimbled under our feet; 
how it sparkled on the mirror of the pond; how the 
big carp struggled on the bank; how a shoal of fish 
dimpled the jiond’s surface in the middle; how a 
hawk floated high up in the sky, hovering over the 
diuks, who swam quacking and splashing among the 
reeds in the centre of the water; how the white, curly 
storm-clouds gathered on the horizon; how the mud 
brought on to the bank by the net gradually slipped 
away; and how, as I crossed the dike, I heard the 
sounds of the washing-bat floating across the pond. 

But the blows of th6 bat ring out as though there 
were two bats and another chiming in, a third lower 
in the scale; and that sound frets me, worries me, 
especially as I know the bat is a bell, and Fyodor 
Fiiippitch can’t make it stop. And the bat, like an 
instrument of torture, is crushing my leg, which is 
chilled. I wake up, 

I was waked up, it seemed to me, by our galloping 
very swiftly, and two voices talking quite close b^ide 
me. 

I say, Ignat, eh . . . Ignat! ” said the voice of 
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my driver; take my fare; you’ve got to go any^vay. 
and why should I go on for nothing — take him! ” 

The voice of Ignat close beside me answered : 

It’s no treat for me to have to answer for a 
passenger. . . . Will you stand me a pint liottle of 
vodka ? ” 

“ Go on with your pint bottle! ... A dram, and 
I’ll say done.” 

” A dram! ” shouted another voice ' ” a likely idea ! 
tire your horses for a dram! ” 

I opened my eyes. Still the same insufferable waver- 
ing snow floating before one’s eyes, the same (iii\ers 
and horses, but beside me I saw a sledge. Mv driver 
had overtaken Ignat, and we had been for some time 
moving alongside. Although the voice from tlu* other 
sledge advised him not to accept less than a j>int. 
Ignat all at once pulled up his horses. 

“Move the baggage in! Done! it’s \our luck. 
Stand me a dram when we come to-morrow. Have 
you much baggage, eh? ” 

My driver jumped out into the snow with an ala( i ity 
quite unlike him. bowed to me, and begged me to get 
into Ignat’s sledge. I was perfectly ready to do so; 
but evidently the God-feanng peasant was so jileast^d 
that he wanted to lavish his gratitude and joy on some- 
one. He bowed and thanked me, Alyoshka, and 
Ignashka. 

“ There, thank God too! Why, Lord ’a’ mercy, 
here we’ve been driving half the night, and don’t 
know ourselves wdiere we’re going! He’ll take you 
all nght, sir, but my horses are quite done uj) ’’ 

And he moved my things with inrrea-scd energy. 
While they were shifting my things, with the wind at 
my back imost carrying me off my l(‘gs, I went to- 
wards the second sledge. The sledgt* was more than a 
quarter buried m the snow, esixK ially on the side 
where a cloak had been hung over the two drivers' 
heads to keep off the wind; under the cloak it was 
sheltered and snug. The old man was lying just as 
before with his legs out, while the story-teller was still 
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telling his story: “So at the very time when the 
general arrived in the king's name, that is, to Mariya 
in the prison, Mariya says to him, ' General! I don’t 
want you. and I cannot love you, and you are not my 
lover; my lover is that same prince.' ... So then " — 
he was going on, but, seeing me, he paused a moment, 
and began pulling at his pipe. 

‘'Well, sir, are you come to listen to the tale?*' 
said the other man, whom I have called the counsellor. 

“Why, you are nice and cheerful in here!" I 
said. 

“To be sure, it passes the time — anyway, it keeps 
one from thinking. * 

“ Don’t you know, really, where we are now? *' 
This question, it struck me, was not liked by the 
drivers. 

“ Why, who's to make out where we are? Maybe 
we’ve got to the Kalmucks altogether," answered the 
counsellor, 

“ Wliat are we going to do? " I asked. 

“ What are we to do? Why, we’ll go on, and may- 
be we’ll get somewhere," he .said in a tone of dis- 
pleasure. 

“ Well, but if we don’t get there, and the horses 
can go no further in the snow, what then? " 

“ What then? Nothing." 

“ But we may freeze." 

“ To be sure, we may, for there are no stacks to be 
seen now; we must have driven right out to the 
Kalmucks. The chief thing is, we must look about 
in the snow." 

“ And aren't you at all afraid of being frozen, sir? " 
said the old man, in a trembling voice. 

Although he seemed to be jeering at me, I could 
see that he was shivering in every bone. 

“ Yes, it’s getting very cold," l said. 

“ Ah, sir! You should do as I do; every now and 
then take a run; that would warm you." 

“ It’s first-rate, the way you run after the sledge," 
said the counsellor. 
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VII 

" Please get in: it’s ail ready! ” Alyoshka called to 
me from the front sledge. 

The blizzard was so terrific that it was only by my 
utmost efforts, bending double and clutching tlie 
skirts of my coat in both hands, that I managed to 
struggle through the whirling snow, which was blown 
up by the wind under my feet, and to make the few 
steps that separated me from the sledge. My former 
driver was kneeling m the middle of the empty fledge, 
but on seeing me he took off his big caj); wlu-iou|Hjn 
the wind snatched at his hair furiously. He asked 
me for something for drink, but most likely had not 
expected me to give him anything extra, for my re- 
fusal did not m the least disapjxunt him. He thank(‘d 
me for that too, put on his cap, and said to me. “ \\ ell, 
good luck to you, sir! " and tugging at his reins, and 
clucking to his horses, he drove away from us. After 
that, Ignashka too, with a swing of his whole body 
forward, shouted to his horses. Again the sound of 
the crunching of the hoofs, shouting, and lulls re- 
placed the sound of the howling of the wind, which 
was more audible wlien we w'ere standing still 

For a quarter of an hour after moving I did not go 
to sleep, but amused myself by watching the figures 
of my new driver and horses. Ignashka sat uj) smartly, 
incessantly jumping up and down, swinging his arm 
with the whip over the horses, shouting, kiun king one 
leg against the other, and bending forward to s<.‘t 
straight the shaft-horse’s breech, which kejit slipping 
to the right side. He was not tall, but s(‘(>med to l>e 
well built. Over hrs full coat he had on a ( loak not 
tied in at the waist; the collar of it was o[)en. and his 
neck was quite bare; his boots w'ere not of f< lt, but of 
leather, and his cap was a small one, whu h he was 
continually taking off and shifting. His ears had no 
covering but his hair. 

In all his actions could be detected not meri’ly 
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energy, but even more, it struck me, the desire to 
keep up his own energies. The further we went, the 
more and more frequently he jumped up and down on 
the box, shifted his position, slapped one leg against 
the other, and addressed remarks to me and Alyoshka. 
It seemed to me he was afraid of losmg heart. And 
there was good reason ; though we had good horses, 
the road became heavier and heavier at every step, 
and the horses unmistakably moved more unwillingly; 
he had to use the whip now, and the shaft-horse, a 
spirited, big, shaggy horse, stumbled twice, though at 
once taking fright, he darted forward and flung up his 
shaggy head dmost to the very bells. The right 
trace-horse, whom I could not help watching, notice- 
ably kept the traces slack, together with the long 
leather tassel of the breech, that shifted and shook up 
and down on the off-side. He needed the whip, but, 
like a good, spirited horse, he seemed vexed at his own 
feebleness, and angrily dropped and flung up his head, 
as though asking for the rein. It certainly was terrible 
to see the bliz/ard getting more and more violent, 
the horses growing weaker, and the road getting 
worse, while we hadn’t a notion where we were and 
whether we should reach the station, or even a shelter 
of any sort. And ludicrous and strange it was to 
hear the bells ringing so gaily and unconcernedly 
and Ignashka calling so briskly and jauntily, as though 
we were driving at midday in sunny, frosty Christmas 
weather, along some village street on a holiday; and 
strangest of all it was*to think that we were going on 
all the while and going ouickly, anywhere to get away 
from where we were. Ignashka sang a song, in the 
vilest falsetto, but so loudly and with breaks in it, 
filled in by such whistling, that it was odd to feel 
frightened as one listened to him. 

Hey, hey, what are you splitting your throat for 
Ignashka? ” I heard the voice of the counsellor 
‘‘ Do stop it for an hour." 

" What?" 

** Shut up! " 
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Ignat ceased. Again all was quiet, and the wind 
howled and whined, and the whirling snow began to 
lie thicker on our sledge. The counsellor came up 
to us. 

“ Well, what is it? 

** What, indeed; which way are we to go^ ** 

‘‘ Who knows?” 

” Why, are your feet frozen, tliat you keep beating 
them together? ” 

They’re quite numb.’* 

” You should take a run. There’s something over 
yonder; isn’t it a Kalmuck encampment? It would 
warm your feet, anyway." 

" All right. Hold the horses . . . there.’’ 

And Ignat ran m the direction indicated 

" One must keep looking and w'alkmg round, and 
one will find something; what’s the sense of driving 
on like a fool?" the counsellor said to me “ 
what a steam the horses are in! " 

All the time Ignat w^as gone— and that lasted so 
long that I began to be afraid he was lost - the coun- 
sellor told me in a calm, self-confident tone, how' one 
must act during a blizzard, how the best thing of all 
was to unyoke a horse and let it go its own way, that 
as God IS holy, it would lead one right; how- oik* 
could sometimes see by the stars, and liow if he had 
been driving the leading sledge, we should have been 
at the station long ago. 

"Well, IS It?" he asked Ignat, who was coming 
back, stepping with difticulty almost knee-che j) m the 
snow. 

" Yes, it’s an encampment," Ignat answen-d, j^ant- 
ing, " but I don’t know what sort of a one. We must 
have come right out to Prolgovsky hoiiKistead, mate. 
We must bear more to the left." 

" What nonsense I . . . That’s our encampment, 
behind the village! " retorted the couns<ilor. 

" But I tell you it’s not! " 

" Why, I’ve looked, so I know. That’s what it 
will be; or if not that, then it’s Tamishevsko We 
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must keep more to the right, and we shall get out on 
the big bridge, at the eighth ve’^t, directly.'" 

“ I tell you it's not so! Why, I’ve seen it! " Ignat 
answered with irritation. 

“ Hey, mate, and you call yourself a driver! " 

“ Yes, I do. . , . You go yourself!" 

What should I go for? 1 know as it is." 

Ignat unmistakably lost his temper; without reply- 
ing, he jumped on the box and drove on. 

I say, my legs are numb; there’s no warming 
them,” he said to Alyoshka, clapping his legs together 
more and more frequently, and knocking off and 
scraping at the snow, that had got in above his boot- 
tops. 

I felt awfully sleepy. 


vm 

"Can I really be beginning to freeze? " I wondered 
sleepily. " Being frozen always begins by sleepiness, 
they say. Better be drowned than frozen — let them 
drag me out in the net; but never mind, I don’t care 
whether it’s drowning or freezing, if only that stick, 
or whatever it is, wouldn’t poke me in the back, and 
I could forget everything.” 

I lost consciousness for a second. 

" How will it all end, though? ” I suddenly won- 
dered, opening my eyes for a minute and staring 
at the white expanse of snow; " how will it end, if 
we don’t come across any stacks, and the horses come 
to a standstill, which I fancy will hapj>en soon? We 
shall all be frozen," I must own that, though I was 
a little frightened, the desire that something extra- 
ordinary and rather tragic should happen to us was 
stronger than a little fear. It struck me that it w'ould 
not be bad if, towards morning, the horses should 
reach some remote, unknown village, with us half- 
frozen, some of us indeed completely frozen. And 
dreams of something like that floated with extra- 
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ordinary swiftness and clearness before my imagina- 
tion. The horses stop, the snow dnfts higher and 
higher, and now nothing can be seen of the horses but 
their ears and the yoke; but suddenly Ignashka ap- 
pears on the top of the snow with his three horses and 
drives past us. VVe entreat him, we scream to him 
to take us with him; but the wind blows away our 
voice, there is no voice heard. Ignashka laughs, 
shouts to his horses, whistles, and vanishes from our 
sight in a deep ravine filled with snow. The old man 
is on horseback, his elbows jogging up and down, and 
he tries to gallop away, but cannot move from the 
spot. My old driver with his big cap nislics at Inni, 
drags him to the ground and tramples him in the snow. 
“ You're a sorcerer,” he shouts, “ you’re abusi\e, we 
will be lost together.” But tlie old man j>ops his licad 
out of a snowdrift; he is not so much an old man now 
as a hare, and he hops aw’ay from us. All the doL;s 
are running after him. The counsellor, wlio is !• \ odoi 
Filippitch, says we must all sit round m a ring, that 
it doesn’t matter if the snow docs bury us, we shall 
be warm. And we really arc warm and snug, only 
we are thirsty. I get out a case of wine, I treat all 
of them to rum with sugar m it, and I drink it mys(‘lf 
with great enjoyment. Tlic story-teller tells us some 
tale about a rainbow — and over our heads there is a 
ceiling made of snow and a rainbow’. “ Now let us 
make ourselves each a r(X)m in the snow and go to 
sleep! ” I say. The snow is soft and w-arm like fur, 
I make myself a room and try to get into it, but 
Fyodor Fihppitch, who has seen rny money m tlie 
wine-case, says, ” Stop, give me the money you have 
to die anyw’ay! ” and he seizes me by the leg. I give 
him the money, and only Ix^g him to let me go, but 
they will not believe it is all the money, and try to 
kill me. I clutch at the old man’s hand, and with 
inexpressible delight begin kissing it, the old man’s 
hand is soft and sweet. At first lie snatches it away, 
but then he gives it me, and even strokes me with the 
other hand. But Fyodor FiJippitch ai)proache3 and 
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threatens me. I run into my room ; now it is not a 
room, but a long, white corridor, and someone is hold- 
ing me by the legs. I pull myself away. My boots 
and stockings, together with part of my skin, are left 
in the hands of the man who held me. But I only 
feel cold and ashamed — all the more ashamed as my 
aunt with her parasol and her homoeopathic medicine- 
chest is coming to meet me, arm-in-arm with the 
drowned man. They are laughing, and do not under- 
stand the signs I make to them. I fling myself into 
a sledge, my legs drag in the snow; but the old man 
pursues me, his elbows jogging up and down. The 
old man is close upon me, b^ut I hear two bells ringing 
in front of me, and I know I am safe if I can reach 
them. The bells ring more and more distinctly; but 
the old man has overtc ken me and fallen with his body 
on my face, so that I can hardly hear the bells. I 
snatch his hand again, and begin kissing it, but he is 
not the old man but the drowned man, and he shouts, 
“ Ignashka, stop, yonder are the Ahmetkin stacks, I 
do believe! Run and lookl " That is too dreadful. 
No. 1 had better wake up. 

I open my e}es. The wind has blown the skirt of 
Alyoshka's coat over my face; my knee is uncovered; 
we are driving over a bare surface of ice, and the chime 
of the bells with its jangling fifth rings out more dis- 
tinctly in the air. 

I look to see where there is a stack ! but instead of 
stacks, I see now with open eyes a house with a balcony 
and a turreted wall Ifke a foi tress. I feel little interest 
in examining this house and fortress. I want most 
to see again the white corridor, along which I was 
ninning, to hear the church bell ringing and to kiss 
the old man’s hand. I close my e^es again and fall 
asleep. 


IX 


I SLEPT soundly; but the chime of the bells was audible 
all the while, and came into my dreams; at one time 
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in the form of a dog barking and nishing at me, then 
an organ, of which I am one of tlie pipes, tlien French 
verses which I am composing. Tiien it seemed that 
the chime of the bell is an instrument of torture with 
which my right heel is being continually squeezed. 
This was so vivid that I woke up and opened my eyes, 
rubbing my foot. It was beginning to get frostbitten. 
The night was as light, as dim, as wliitc as ever. The 
same movement jolted me and the sl<"dge; Ignashka 
was sitting sideways as before, clapping his legs to- 
gether. The trace-horse, as before, craning his neck 
and not liftnig his legs high, ran trotting over the deep 
snow; the tassel bobbed up and down on the breech, 
and lashed against the horse’s belly. The shaft- 
horse’s head, with his mane flying, swayed regiilailv 
up and down, tightening and loosening tlic reins that 
were fastened to the yoke. But all this w'as more 
than ever covered, buried m snow. The snow \\ Im KhI 
in front of us, buiied the ninners on one side, iUul 
the horse’s legs up to the knees, and was piled up 
high on our collars and caps. The wind blew lust on 
the right, then on the left, played wnth my collar, wnth 
the slart of Ignashka's coat, and the trace-horse’s 
mane, and whistled through the \oke and the shafts 
It had become fearfully cold, and I had hai(ll\ 
peeped out of my fur collar when the dry, fro/(‘n, 
whirling snow settled on my eyeJ<'ishcs, my n(ne and 
my mouth, and dnfted down my neck. I looked 
round — all was white, and light and snowy; nowhere 
anything but dim light and snow. I felt seriously 
alarmed. Alyoshka was asleep at my feet, right at 
the bottom of tlie sledge; his wholg ba( k was covered 
by a thick layer of snow. Ignashka was not depressed 
he was incessantly tugging at the reins, shouting and 
clapping his feet together. The bells rang as strangely 
as ever. The horses were panting, but they still went 
on, though rather more slowly, and stumbling more 
and more often. Ignashka jum[>ed uf) and down 
again, brandished his gloves, and Ixjgan singing a v)ng 
in his shrill, strained voice. Bclore he had finishea 
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the song, he pulled up, flung the reins on the forepart 
of the sledge, and got down. The wind howled ruth- 
lessly; the snow simply poured as it were in shovelfuls 
on the skirts of my fur cloak. I looked round; the 
third sledge was not there (it had been left behind 
somewhere). Beside the second sledge I could see 
in the snowy fog the old man hopping from one leg 
to the other. Ignashka walked three steps away 
from the sledge, sat down on the snow, undid his belt 
and began taking off his boots. 

“ What are you doing? ” I asked. 

'' I must take my boots off; or my feet will be quite 
frostbitten! he answered, going on with what he 
was about. 

It was too cold for me to poke my neck out of my 
fur collar to see what he was doing. I sat up straight, 
looking at the trace-horse, who stood with one leg out- 
stretched in an attitude of painful exhaustion, shaking 
his tied-up, snowy tail. The jolt Ignashka gave the 
sledge in jumping up on the box waked me up. 

“ Well, where are we now? ” 1 asked. “ Shall we 
go on till morning? 

“ Don’t you worry yourself, we’ll take you all right,’' 
he answered. “Now my feet are grajidJy warm since 
1 sliiftcd my boots.” 

And he started; the bells began ringing; the sledge 
began swaying from side to side, and the wind 
whistled through the ninners. And again we set off 
floating over the boqiidless sea of snow. 


X 

I sli:pt soundly. When I was waked up by Alyoshka 
kicking me, and opened my eyes, it w^as morning. It 
scemea even colder than in the night. No snow was 
falling from above; but the keen, dry wind was still 
diiving the fine snow along the ground and especially 
under the runners and the horse’s hoofs. To the right 
the sky in the east was a heavy, dingy blue colour; 
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but bright, orange-red, slanting rays were becoming 
more and more clearly marked in it. Overhead, 
behind the flying white clouds, faintly tinged with red] 
the paJe blue sky was visible; on the left the clouds 
were light, bright, and moving. Everywhere around, 
as far as the eye could see, the country lay under deep, 
white snow, thrown up into sharp ridges. Here and 
there could be seen a greyish hillock, where the fine, 
dry snow had persistently blown by. Not a track 
of sledge, or man, or beast was visible. The outlines 
and colours of the driver’s back and the hoises could 
be seen clearly and distinctly against the white back- 
ground. . . . The rim of Ignashka’s dark blue cap, 
his collar, his hair, and even his boots were white. 
The sledge was completely buried. The grey shaft- 
horse’s head and forelock were covered with snow on 
the right side; my right trace-horse’s legs were buried 
up to the knee, and all his back, crisp uith frozen 
sweat, was coated with snow on the off-side. The 
tassel was still dancing in time to any tune one liked 
to fancy, and the ti ace-horse stepped to the saim* 
rhythm. It \sas only from his sunken belly, that 
heaved and fell so often, and his drooping ears that 
one could see how exhausted he was. Only one new 
object caught my attention. That w;ls a verst post, 
from which the snow was falling to the ground, and 
about which the wind had swept up quite a mountain 
on the nght and kept whirling and shifting the 
powdery snow from one side to the other. I was 
utterly amazed to find that we had been diiving tin* 
whole night with the same horses, twelve hours with 
out stopping or knowing where we weic going, .ind 
yet had somehow arrived. Our bells chimeci moic 
gaily than ever. Ignat kept wranping himself rouiul 
and shouting; behind us we heard the snorting of the 
horses and the ringing of the bells of the sledge m 
which were the old man and the counsellor, but the 
man who had been asleep had gone completely astray 
from us on the steppe. When we had driven on 
another half-vcrst, we came ujxm fresh tracks of a 
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sledge and three horses, not yet covered by the snow, 
and here and there we saw a red spot of blood, most 
likely irom a horse that had been hurt. 

** That's Filip. Why, he's got in before usl ” said 
Ignashka. 

And now a little house with a signboard came into 
sight near the roadside, in the middle of the snow, 
which buried it almost to the roof and windows. 
Near the little inn stood a sledge with three grey 
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ThP innkeeper, probably an old Cossack, came out 
„f 1 Sr S aV bottle in his h^d. 

To wLm shall I take some? said he. 

TaT° Vassily, a thin, flaxen-headed peasant with a 
goat’s beard, ^and the counsellor, a stout man with 
light eyebrows and a thick light beard trarmng his 
red face, came up, and drank a glass each. The old 
man, too, was approaching the group, but they did 
not offer him any, and he moved away to his horses, 
that were fastened at the back of the sledge, and began 
stroking one of them on the back. 

The old man was just as I had imagined him to be 
—a thin little man, with a wrinkled, bluish face, a 
scanty beard, a sharp nose and decayed, yellow teeth. 
His cap was a regular driver’s cap, perfectly new, 
but his greatcoat was shabby, smeared witli tar, and 
tom about the shoulders and skirts. It did not cover 
his knees, and his coarse, hempen under-garnien(, 
which was stuffed into his huge, felt lx)ots. He was 
bent and wrjnkled, his face quivering, and his knees 
trembling. He bustled about the sledge, apparently 
trymg to get warm. 

“ Why, Mitrich, have a drop; it would warm you 
finely,” the counsellor said to him. 

Mitnch gave a shrug. He straightened the breech 
on his horse, set the yoke right, and came up to me. 

” Well, sir,” said lie, taking his cap off his grey 
hair, and bowing low, ” we’ve Ix en lost all nieht along 
with you, and looking for the road; you might treat 
me to a glass. Surely, your Kxrellency! ]vls(‘ I’ve 
nothing to warm me up,” he added witli a depi(*rating 
smile. 

I gave him twenty-five cojx'cks. The innkeejKT 
brought out a glass and handed it to the old man. 
He took off his glove with the whip, and put his black 
homy little hand, blue with cold, to tlie glass, but 
his thumb was not under his contiol, he could not 
hold the glass, and let it drop, spilling the vodka in 
the snow. 

All the drivers laughed. 
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“ I say, Mitrich is so frozen he can’t hold the 
vodka.*' 

But Mitritch was greatly mortified at having spilt 
the drink. 

Tliey poured him out another glass, however, and 
put it to his lips. He became more cheerful at once, 
ran into the inn, lighted a pipe, began grinning, 
showing his decayed, yellow teeth, and at every word 
he uttered an oath. After drinking a last glass, the 
drivers got into their sledges, and we drove on. 

The snow became whiter and brighter, so that it 
made one’s eyes ache to look at it. The orange-red 
streaks spread higher and higher, and grew bnghter 
and brighter in the sky overhead. The red disc of 
the sun appeared on the horizon through the dark 
blue clouds. The blue became deeper and more 
brilliant. Along the road near the station there was 
a distinct yellowish track, with here and there deep 
ruts in it. In the tense, frozen air there was a peculiar, 
refreshing lightness. 

My sledge flew along very briskly. The head of 
the shaft-liorse, with his mane floating up on the 
yoke above, bobbed up and down (juickly under the 
sportsman’s bell, the clapper of which did not move 
freely now, but somehow grated against the sides. 
The gallant trace-horses, pulling together at the 
twisted, frozen traces, trotted vigorously, and the 
tassel danced right under the belly and the breech. 
Sometimes a trace-horse slipped off the beaten track 
into a snowdrift, ifnd his eyes were all powdered with 
snow as he plunged smartly out of it. Ignashka 
shouted in a cheerful tenor; the dry frost crunched 
under the runners; behind us we heard the two bells 
iinging out with a clear, festive note, and the drunken 
shouts of the drivers. I looked round. The grey, 
ensp-haired trace-horses, breathing regularly, galloped 
over the snow with outstretched necks and bits askew. 
Tilip cracked his whip and set his cap straight. The 
old man lay in the middle of the sledge with his legs 
up as before. 
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Two minutes later the sledge was creaking over the 
swept boards of the approach to the posting-station, 
and Ignashka turned his merry face, all covered with 
frost and snow, towards me. 

“ We’ve brought you safe after all, sir,” said he. 



THE RAID * 

(A Volunteer's Story. 1852) 

Translated by Constance Garnett 
I 

On i2th July Captain Hlopov came in at the low door 
of my mud-hut, wea ing his epaulettes and his sabre — 
a full uniform, in which I had not seen him since I 
had arrived in the Caucasus. 

‘‘ I have come straight from the colonel,” he said 
in reply to the look of inquiry with which I met him, 
” our battalion is marching to-morrow.” 

” Where to? ” I asked. 

“ To N . That’s where the troops are to 

concentrate.” 

” From there they will advance into action, I 
suppose? ” 

” Most likely.” 

” Where? What do you think ^ ” 

” I don't think. I am telling you what I know. 
A Tatar galloped up last night with nstructions 
from the general — the battalion to set off, taking 
two days’ rations of biscuit. But where, and what 
for, and for how long — that, my dear sir, we don’t 
ask; we’re told to* go and that’s enough.” 

” If you’re only taking biscuit for two days, though, 
the troops w'on’t be detained longer than that.” 

” Oh, well, that doesn’t prove anything. . . 

” How’s that? ” I asked with surpnse. 

” Why, they marched to Dargi taking biscuit for 
a week and w^re nearly a month there.” 

“And can I go with you? ” I asked after a short 
silence. 

‘ This story is printed by the kind permission of the proprietors 
of 7 'hi English kivttw* 
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You can, of course, but my advice is, better not 
go. Why should you run any risk? 

“ No, you must allow me not to follow your advice; 
I have been a whole month here simply oh the chance 
of seeing an action, and you want me to miss it." 

" Go, if you will. Only, wouldn’t it be better to 
stay here, really? You could wait here till we came 
back, you could have some shooting, while we would 
go, as God wills! And that would be first-rate! '* 
he said in such a persuasive tone that I really did feel 
for the first minute that it would be first-rate. I 
answered firmly, however, that I would not stay 
behind for any consideration. 

" And what is there ^ou haven't seen in it? ’’ the 
captain went on, trying to persuade me “If you 
want to know what battles are like, read Mihailosky 
Danilevsky’s Dci>cnption of 11 ar — it’s a line Ixxik 
It’s all described in detail there— where every coijis 
was stationed and how the battles were fought." 

" But that’s just what doesn’t interest me," 1 
answ'ered.’ 

" What is it then? You simply want to see Iiow 
men are killed, it seems ^ ... In 1832 tliere was a 
civilian here too, a Sjianiard, I think he was. He 
went on two exjx^ditions with us, we.irmg a blue 
cloak of some sort , . . they did for Imn just the 
same. You can’t astonish anybody here, my dear 
sir." 

Though I felt sore at the captain’s putting such a 
despicable construction on my intentions, 1 did not 
attempt to set him nght. 

" Was he a brave man? " I asked. 

" How can I tell? He used to be always in the 
front; wherever there was firing, he was m it." 

" Then he must have been brave," I said. 

" No, it doesn’t follow that a man's brave because 
he thrusts himself where he’s not wanted." 

" What do you call being brave then? " 

"Brave? brave?" repeated the captain, with 
the air of a man to whom such a question is presented 
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for the first time. He*s a brave man who behaves 
as he ought,*' he said after a moment’s reflection. 

I recalled Plato’s definition of bravery — the know- 
ledge of what one need and what one need not fear, and 
in spite of the vagueness and looseness of expression 
in the captain’s definition, I thought that the funda- 
mental idea of both was not so different as might be 
supposed, and that the captain’s definition was, in- 
deed, more correct than the Greek philosopher's, 
because if he could have expressed himself like Plato, 
he would probably have said that the brave man is 
he who fears only what he ought to fear, and not what 
he need not fear. 

I wanted to explain my idea to the captain. 

" Yes,” I said, ” it seems to me that in every 
danger there is a choice, and the choice made, for 
instance, under the influence of a sense of duty is 
bravery, while the choice made under the influence 
of a low feeling is cowardice, because the man who 
risks his life from vanity, or cunosity, or greed of 
gam, can’t be called brave; while, on the other hand, 
a man who refuses to face danger from an honourable 
feeling of duty to his family, or simply on conscientious 
grounds, canT be called a coward.” 

The captain looked at me with rather an odd 
expression while I was talking. 

“ Well, I’m not equal to proving that,” he said, 
filling his pipe, “ but we have an ensign who is fond of 
philosophising. You must talk to him. He writes 
verses even.’' 

I had only met the captain in the Caucasus, though 
I know a groat deal about him in Russia. His mother, 
Marya Ivanovna HIopov, w^as living on her small 
estate a mile and a half from my home. Before I set 
off for the Caucasus. I went to see her. The old lady 
was delighted that I w^as going to see her Pashenka, 
as she cmled the grey headed elderly captain, and that 
I could, like a living letter, tell him how she w'as getting 
on, and take him a parcel from home. After regaling 
mo with a capital pie and salted game, Marya Ivanovna 
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went into her bedroom and fetched from there a rather 
large black amulet, with a black silk ribbon sewn on it. 

“ This is our Holy Guardian, Mother of tlie Burning 
Bush." she said, crossmg herself, and kissing the image 
of the Mother of God, before putting it into my hand, 
" be so kind, sir, as to give it to him. When he went 
to the Caucasus, you know, I had a service sung for 
him, and made a vow that if he were alive and unliurt 
I would have that image made of the Holy Motlier. 
Now it’s eighteen years that our Guaidian Lady and 
the holy saints have had mercy on him. He has not 
once been wounded, and yet what battles he has been 
in! . . . When Mihailo, who was with him, told me 
about it, would you believe it. it made my hair stand 
on end. If I hear anything about him, it's only from 
other people, though; he, dear boy, never uiites a 
word to me about liis campaigns — he’s afiaid of 
frightening me." 

It was only in the Caucasus, and then not from the 
captain, that I learned that he had been four times 
severely wounded, and, I need hardly say, had written 
no more to his mother about his wounds than about 
his campaigns. 

" So let him wear this holy figure now,’' she ueiit 
on; "I send him my blessing with it d he Most 
Holy Guardian Mother will protect him! Let him 
always have it on him, especially in battles. 'Jell him, 
please, that his mother bids him " 

I promised to carry out her instructions e\a( \ \y 

" I am sure you will like my l\ishenka," the <<ld 
lady went on, "he’s such a dear boy' Would you 
behev^e it, not a year goes by uithout his sending me 
money, and Annushka, my daughter, has had a gicat 
deal of help from him, too . . . and t’s all out of 
nothing but Ins pay! I am ever truly thankful to 
God," she concluded, with tears m her eyes, " for 
giving me such a son." 

" Does he often write to you.^ " I a>ked. 

" Not often; usually only once a year, when he 
sends money, he’ll send a word or two, but not else 
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‘ If I don't write, mother/ he says, ‘ it means that Tm 
alive and well ; if anything, which God forbid, should 
liappen, they’ll write to you for me.' ” 

When I gave the captain his mother’s present — it 
was in my hut — he asked for a piece of tissue-paj)er, 
wrapped it carefully up and put it away. I gave him 
a minute account of his mother’s daily life; the 
captain did not speak. When I finished, he turned 
away and was rather a long time filling his pipe in the 
corner. 

“ Yes, she’s a splendid old lady! ” he said without 
turning, in a rather husky voice. Will God send me 
back to see her again, I wonder? " 

A very great deal of love and sadness was expressed 
in those simple words. 

“ Why do you serve here? ” I said. 

“ I have to,” he answered with conviction. ” The 
double pay for active service means a great deal for a 
poor man like me.” 

The cajitain lived carefully; he did not play; 
seldom drank, and smoked a cheap tobacco, which lor 
some unknown reason he used to call not shag, but 
Sambrotahk. I liked the captain from the first; he 
had one of those quiet, straightforward Russian faces, 
into whose eyes one finds it pleasant and easy to look 
straight, Rut after this conversation I felt a genuine 
respect for him. 


II 

At four o’clock next morning the captain came to 
fetch me He was wearing a liaycd old coat without 
epaulettes, full Caucasian breeches, a white astrakhan 
cap with the wool shabby and yellowish, and he had 
an inferior-looking Asiatic sabreslung over his shoulder. 
The white Caucasian pony, on which he was mounted, 
held its head down, moved with little ambling paces, 
and incessantly shook its thin tail. Though there was 
nothing martial nor fine-look ng about the good 
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captain's appearance, it showed such indiflercnce to 
everything surrounding him that it inspired an in- 
voluntary feeling of resj^ect 

I did not keep him waiting a minute, but got on my 
horse at once, and we rode out ot the fortress gates 
together. 

The battalion was already some six hundred yards 
ahead of us and looked like a dark, compact heavy Inass. 
We could only tell that they were infantry iH^ause the 
bayonets w'ere seen like a dense mass of long needles, 
and from time to timewe caught snatclu's of the soldiers' 
song, the drum, and the exquisite tenor voice of tlu* 
leading singer of the sixth comjiany. winch I had lieaid 
with delight more than once m the fortress, d he road 
ran down the midst of a deep and wide ravine, along 
the bank of a little stream, w'hich was at that time 
“in play.' that is to say, ovci (lowing lU banks 
Flocks of wild pigeons were ho\( ring about it, settling 
on its stony bank and then wheeling in the air and 
flying up in swift circles out of sight, d he sun was 
not yet visible, but the very top of the cliff on the right 
side began to show' j^alches of sunlight. 1 he grey and 
whitish stones, tlie yellow-green moss, the di'iise 
bushes of Christ’s thorn, dog-berries aiul dwail tdm, 
stocKl out w'lth extraordinary sharjmess, in the hmpul 
golden light of sunrise. Hut the hollow and tlu' oj)po- 
site side of tlie ravine were damp and d.u k w’lth thx k 
mist that hung over them in i oiling mx vcn masses like 
smoke, and through it dimly one f aught an elusive 
medley of changing huo, pale IiLk , almost M.k k, 
dark green and white. Straight before us, against 
the dark blue of the horizon, rose with startling ( h ar- 
ness the dazzling, dead-white of the snow iiifiuntams, 
with their fantastic shadows and outlines that were 
daintily beautiful to the minutest detail (ir.iss- 
hopjxirs, crickets, and thousands of o(1ht inse(ts were 
awake in the high grass and filling the air with their 
shrill, incessant sounds. An infinite multitude of 
tiny bells seemed to l>e ringing just in one’s cars The 
air was full of the srneil of water and grass and 
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mist, of the smell, in fact, of a fine morning in 
summer. 

The captain struck a light and lit his pipe; the 
smell of the Sambrotalik tobacco and of the tmder 
were exceptionally pleasant to me. 

We kept on the side of the road so as to overtake 
the infantry more quickly. The captain seemed more 
thoughtful than usual. He did not take his Daghestan 
pipe out of his mouth, and at every yard gave a shove 
with his feet to urge on his pony, who, swaying from 
side to side, left a scarcely visible dark green track in 
the wet, long grass. An old cock pheasant flew up 
from under its very hoofs, with the gurgling cry and the 
whir of wings that sets a sportsman's heart beating, 
and slowly rose in the air. The captain did not take 
the slightest notice of it. 

We were almost overtaking the battalion when we 
heard the hoofs of a galloping horse behind us, and in 
the same instant a very pretty and boyish youth, in 
the uniform of an officer, and a high white astrakhan 
cap, galloped up. As he passed us, he smiled, 
nodded, and waved his whip. ... I had only 
time to notice that he sat his horse and held his 
reins with a certain individual grace, and that he 
had beautiful black eyes, a delicate nose, and only 
the faintest trace of moustache. I was particularly 
charmed at his not being able to help smiling 
when he saw we were admiring him. From that 
smile alone one could have been sure that he was 
very young. 

‘^And what is it he’s galloping to?" the caj)tain 
muttered with an air of vexation, not removing his 
pipe from his lips, 

" Who is that? " I asked him. 

" PZnsign Alanin, a subaltern o my company. . . . 
It’s only a month since he joined from the military 
school." 

" I suppose it’s the first time he’s going into action," 
I said. 

" That's just why he’s so happy about it ! " answered 



the captain, shaking his head with an air of profundity. 
" Ah, youth! ” 

“ Well, how can he help being glad? I can under- 
stand that for a young officer it must l>e very in- 
teresting." 

The captain did not speak for a couple of minutes. 

" That’s just what I say; it’s youth! " he resumed 
in his bass voice. " What is theie to be plea^^ed about 
before one knows what it’s like! Wlien you have been 
out often, you’re not jdeased at it. We’ve now, let 
us say, twenty officers on the march; that sonielxMly 
will be killed or wounded, that’s certain. To-day it’s 
my turn, to-morrow his, and next day another man’s. 
So what is there to be happy about? ’’ 


II 

The bright sun had scarcely risen from Ix'hind the 
mountains and begun to shine on the \ alley along 
which we were marching, when the billowy clouds 
of mist parted, and it became hot. The soldiers, with 
their guns and knapsacks on their backs, walked 
slowly along the dusty road; from time to time I 
heard snatches of Little Russian talk and laughtiT 
in the ranks. A few old soldiers in white canvas 
tunics — for the most j^art sergeants or coifxiials- 
marched along on the side of the road, smoking iheir 
pij)cs and talking soberly. The wagons, drawn by 
three horses and piled high with baggage, moved 
forward at a walking pace, stirring up a thick, im- 
movable cloud of dust. The officers rcxle in front, 
some of them were jigiting, as they say in the ( aiu asms, 
that is, whipping up their horsas till they made them 
prance some four times, and then sharply pulling them 
up with their heads on one side. Otheis entertained 
themselves with the singers, who, in spite of the stifling 
heat, untiringly kept up one song after another. 
About three hundred yards in front of the infantry, 
on a big white horse surrounded by Tatar cavalry, 
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rode an officer famous m the regiment for his reckless 
daring, and for being a man who would tell the truth 
to anyone’s face. He was a tall, handsome man, 
dressed in Asiatic style, in a black tunic with em- 
broidered borders, leggings to match, new, richly- 
embroidered, closely-fitting shoes, a yellow Circassian 
coat and a tall astrakhan cap tilted backwards on his 
head. Over his chest and back he had bands of silver 
embroidery in which his powder-horn was thrust 
in front and his pistol behind. A second pistol and a 
dagger in a silver sheath hung at his belt. Over all 
this was girt a sabre in a red morocco case edged with 
embroidery, and over his shoulder was slung a rifle in 
a black case. His costume, his manner of riding and 
holding himself, and every movement he made showed 
that he was trying to look like a Tatar. He even 
spoke to the 'hatars riding with him in a language I 
did not know. But from the puzzled and sarcastic 
looks the latte gave one another, I fancied that they 
did not understand him either. This was a young 
1 cutonant, one of the so-called jigit-gallants who 
model themselves on Mariinsky and Lermontov. 
These men cannot see the Caucasus except through 
the prism of the “ heroes of our times,” of Mullah- 
Nur, etc., and in every gesture they are guided not 
by their own tastes but by the example of these 
paragons. 

The lieutenant, for instance, was perhaps fond of the 
society of ladies ancj persons of importance — generals, 
colonels, adjutants — I feel sure, indeed, that he was 
very fond of such society because he was excessively 
vain. But he thought it his imperative duty to turn 
his rough side to all people of consequence, though his 
rudeness after all never amounted to very much. 
And whenever a lady made her appearance at the 
fortress he felt bound to pass by her window with 
his boon companions, wearing a red shirt and with 
nothing but slipj'iers on his bare feet, and to shout and 
swear as loudly as possible. But all this was not so 
much from a desire to offend her as to show her what 
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splendid white legs he had, and how easy it would 
be to fall in love with him, if he chose to wish 
it. 

Often he would go out at night into the mountains 
with two or three peaceable Tatars to he in ambush 
by the wayside so as to waylay and kill hostile Tatars 
who might pass by, and though he felt more tlian once 
in his heart that there was nothing very daring in this, 
he felt bound to make men suffer Ix^cause he affec ted 
to be disappointed in them for some reason and so 
affected to hate and despise them. Two objects 
he never removed from his person; a large ikon 
on his neck and a dagger wdiich he wore over his 
shirt, even when he went to bed. Ho genuinely hv- 
lieved that he had enemies. To jHTsuade himselt 
that he must be avenged on someone and w’I}H‘ out 
some insult witli blood was lies greatest enjoyinent. 
He was convinced that the feelings of hatred, revenge 
and disdain for the human race weie tlie loftiest and 
most poetical sentiments Hut lus mistress, a C'lr* 
cassian, of course, with whom I haj)j)ened to lK‘come 
acquainted later on, told me that he w'as the kindest 
and gentlest of men, and that every evening after 
jotting down his gloomy retlections he ma(l(‘ up his 
accounts on ruled paper and knelt down to say his 
prayers. And what sufferings he underwent simj)ly 
to appear to himself what he wanted to be’ h()r his 
comrades and the soldiers were unable to n gaid him 
as he wanted them to On one of his night exjx ditions 
with his companions he chanced to wound one of tlie 
hostile tribesmen in the foot wath a ijulhd and took 
him prisoner. 'I'liis man lived for seven w'eeks after 
this in the lieutenant's quarters, and the latter tended 
him and looked after him as though he had been his 
dearest friend, and when his w'ound was healed hU him 
go loaded with pres<*nts. loiter on, whcui on one of 
his expieditions the lieutenant was retreating in a line 
of scouts and firing to keep back the enemy, he heard 
one among them call him by Hls name and his wounded 
guest came forward and invited the lieutenant by 
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signs to do the same. The latter went forward to 
meet his visitor and shook hands with him. The 
mountaineers kept their distance and did not fire at 
him; but as soon as the lieutenant turned his horse 
several shot at him, and one bullet grazed him below 
the spine. 

Another incident I saw myself. There was a fire 
in the fortress one night, and two companies of soldiers 
were engaged in putting it out. Suddenly the tall 
figure of a man on a coal-black horse appeared in the 
midst of the crowd, lighted up by the red glow of the 
fire. The figure pushed through the crowd and rode 
straight to the fire. Riding right up to it the lieutenant 
leaped off his horse and ran into the house, one side 
of which was in flames. Five minutes later he came 
out with his hair singed and a burn on his elbow, carry- 
ing in his coat two pigeons which he had rescued from 
the fire. 

His surname was Rosenkranz; but he often talked 
of his origin, somehow tracing his descent from the 
Varengians, and proving unmistakably that he and 
his fathers before him were of the purest Russian 
blood . 


IV 

The sun had passed the zenith and was casting hot 
rays across the baked air upon the parched earth. 
The dark blue sky was perfectly clear; only at the foot 
of the snow mountaihs whitish lilac clouds were begin- 
ning to gather. The still air seemed to be filled with 
a sort of transparent dust. It had become unbearably 
hot. When we had come half-way we reached a 
little stream where the troops halted. The soldiers, 
stacking up their nllcs, rushed to the stream; the 
olficer in command of the battalion sat down on a 
drum in the shade, and exj)ressing in every feature 
of his face the full digniW of his grade, disposed him- 
self for a meal with his officers The captain lay down 
on the grass under the company’s baggage- wagon. 
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Gallant Lieutenant Rosenkranz and a few other young 
officers, squatting on outspread cloaks, were pre|>ar- 
ing for a carouse, as might seen from the liottles and 
flagons set out around them and from the [)ecuhar 
animation of the singers, who stood in a semi circle 
round them, playing and wliistling a Caucasian 
dancing-song to the tune of the Lesginka: 

“ Shamil plotted a rebellion 
In the years g.mc by 
Tri-ri, ra-ta-ii 

In the years gone by.*’ 

Among these officers was the youthful ensign who 
had overtaken us in the morning. Ho was very amus- 
ing; his eyes were shining, hi^ tongue faltciod a little 
from time to time; he was long ng to kiss eveivono 
and to tell them all how he loved them .... Loor 
boy! He had not learned yet that he might seem 
ridiculous in feeling so. that his frankness and the 
affectionateness with which he ajiproached every- 
body might set other people joeimg at him instead of 
giving him the affection he longed for so much 
Nor did he know either that when he flung himself 
down on his cloak, and leaning on hus aim tos^'ed 
back his thick black hair, he wiis exceedingly 
charming. 

1 wo officers were sitting under a w’agon playing 
” foeds,” w'lth a l)arrel for a card-table. 

I listened with curiosity to the talk of the soldieis 
and the officers, and watched the expression of their 
faces attentively. But not in a single one of tin in 
could I discover a trace of the uneasiness 1 was feeling 
myself. Jokes, laughter, stones- all express d the 
general carelessness and indifference to the dang<i 
before them. It was as though no one could conceive 
that some of them were destined not to come back 
along that road. 
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V 

At seven o'clock in the evening, dusty and weary 

we entered the fortified gates of the fortress of N I] 

T\\e snn was setting and casting a slanting pink light 
on the picturesque batteries of the fortress and its 
gardens full of tdl poplars, on the tilled yellow fields, 
and on the white clouds, which, huddling about the 
snow mountains as though in mimicry, formed a chain 
as fantastic as beautiful. The new crescent moon 
looked like a transparent cloud on the horizon. In 
the Tatar village near the fortress, a Tatar on the roof 
of a hut was calling all the faithful to prayer. Our 
singers, with fresh energy and vigour, broke out again. 

After resting and tidying myself up a little, I went 
to see an adjutant of my acquaintance to ask him 
to inform the general of my intentions. On the way 
from the outlying part of the town where I was staying 
I observed things I had not expected to find in the 

fortress of N . An elegant victoria, in which I 

saw a fashionable hat and heard chatter in French, 
overtook me. From the open window of the com- 
mander’s house floated the strains of some “ Lizanka ” 
or “ Katenka ” polka, played on a piano that was 
wret(’hedly out of tune. In the tavern by which 1 
passed I saw several clerks sitting over glasses of bcei 
with cigarettes in their hands, and I ov'erheard one 
of them saying to the other: “ Excuse me . . . but 
as regards politics, Marya Grigoryevna is our leading 
lady.’' A Jew, with bent figure and a siikly-looking 
face, wearing a shabby coat, was dragging along a 
squeaky, broken barrel-organ, and the whole suburb 
was echoing with the last bars of “ Lucia." Two 
women with rustling skirts, silk kerchiefs on their 
heads, and bright-coloured parasols in their hands, 
swam by me on the wooden footpath. Before a 
low-pitched little house two girls, one in a pink and 
tile other in a blue dress, stood with bare heads, going 
oft into shrill artificial giggles, evidently in the hope 
of attracting the attention of officers as they walked 
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by. Officers in new coats, white gloves and dazzling 
epaulettes swaggered jauntily about the streets and 
the boulevard. 

I found my acquaintance on the ground-floor of the 
general's house. I had only just had time to explain 
what I wanted, and he to reply that it could easily be 
managed, when an elegant carriage, which 1 had noticed 
at the entrance, rolled past the window at which we 
were sitting. A tall, well-built man, in an infantry 
uniform with the epaulettes of a major, got out of tiie 
carriage and went towards the genenil’s. 

“ Ah, excuse me, please," said the adjutant, getting 
up, “ I must go to tell the general." 

" Who has come? " I asked. 

“ The countess," he answered, and buttoning up his 
uniform he ran upstairs. 

A few minutes later a short but very liandsonic 
man, m a coat without epaulettes, with a wlutt* cms^ 
at his button-hole, came out on to the stejis. Pa'liind 
him came the major, the adjutant and two othei 
officers. In the carnage, in the vokc and in eveiv 
gesture of the general one could see that he was a man 
well aware of his owm great consi'quem i* 

" Bon soir, inadarne la comtesse," he said, ])utting 
his hand in at the carnage wandow 

A hand in a kid glove pressed his hand, and a pi« tty. 
smiling little face under a yellow hat aj’peared at the 
carriage wandow. 

Of the conversation, winch lasted sever.il minutes, I 
only heard, in passing, the general say with a smile* 

" Vous savez qiic j’ai fait vani d«* (omi)attre Ics 
infidtdes, {)renez done garde de le deveiiir." 

There was laughter in the carriage. 

" Adieu done, chcr g<5neral " 

" Non, k revoir," said the general, as he mounted 
the steps, " n’oubliez jias que je m'lnvite jMuir la 
soir<5e de demain." 

The carnage rolled away. 

" Here, again, is a man." I mused as I went back 
home, "who has everything a Russian can desire; 
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rank, wealth, distinction — and on the eve of a battle 
which will end, God only knows how, this man is jesting 
with a pretty woman and promising to drink tea with 
her next day, just as though he were meeting her at a 
ball!" 

I met there, at the adjutant's, a man who amazed 
me even more. He was a lieutenant of the K. regi- 
ment, a young man of almost womanish timidity and 
gentleness. He had come to the adjutant to pour out 
his anger and indignation against the persons who 
had, he said, intrigued against his receiving a command 
in the coming action. He said it was disgusting to 
behave in such a way, that it was unworthy of com- 
rades, that he should not forget it, etc. Intently as I 
watched the expression of his face and listened to the 
sound of his voice, I could not help believing that he 
was in earnest, that he was deeply hurt and disap- 
pointed at not being allowed to fire at Circassians and 
to expose himself to their fire. He was as sore as a 
child who has been unjustly whipped. ... I was 
utterly unable to understand it all. 


VI 

The troops were to set off at ten o’clock in the evening. 
At half-past eight I mounted my horse and rode to 
the general’s, Init as I thought both he and the 
adjutant would be engaged, I waited in the street, 
tied my horse to the fence and sat down on a pro- 
jecting part of the wall, meaning to overtake the 
general as soon as he rode out. 

The heat and glare of the sun had by now given 
place to the coolness of the night and the dim light 
of the new moon, which was beginning to set in a pale 
half-circle of light against the ciark blue of the starry 
sky. Lights had b^gun to shine in the windows of 
houses and through the chinks in the shutters of the 
mud huts. The graceful poplars in the garden looked 
taller and blacker than ever standing up on the horizon 
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against the whitewashed huts with the moonlight on 
their thatched roofs. Long shadows of the houses, 
trees and fences lay picturesquely on the shining, 
light, dusty road. ... By the river the fro^ kept 
up an unceasing noise;* in the streets I could hear 
hurried footsteps and talk, and the tramp of a horse; 
from the suburb floated the sounds of a barrel-organ, 
first, “ The Winds do Blow,’' then some " Auiora 
Waltz.” 

I will not describe my mu<;mgs; in the first place, 
because I should be ashamed to confess the gloomy 
images which hovered in haunting succession be (ore 
my heart, while 1 saw nothing but gaiety and cheer- 
fulness around me, and secondly, because they do 
not come into my story. I was so absorbed m my 
thoughts that I did not even notice that the bell had 
struck eleven o’clock and that the gencial and his 
suite had ridden by me. Tlie rearguard was .ilieady 
at the gates of the fortress. I had much ado to get 
over the bridge in the crush of cannon, caissons, 
baggage and officers loudly shouting instructions. 

When I had ridden out of tlie gates, 1 trotted after 
the troops moving silently in the darknt*ss and stietch- 
ing over almost a verst of road, and oveitook the 
general. Above the heavy artillery and horsc'inen 
drawn out in one long line, above, over the guns, the 
officers and men, like a jariing discoid in a slow .solenin 
harmony, rose a (ierman voice, shouting 

“ Antichrist, give me a linstock! ” .md a soldier 
hurriedly calling’ ” Shevchenko! the lieutenant s 
asking for a light! ” 

A great part of the sky was covered with long, 
dark grey clouds, stars shone dimly here and there 
between them. The mcxin had already sunk lx;hind 
the near horizon of black mountains, visible on the 
nght, and shed a faint tremulous twilight on thenr 
peaks in sharp contrast with the imiKaietrablc dark- 
ness wrappied about their base. Ihe air was warm 

* The frogs in the Caucasus make a noise that hta no rcKmblancc 
to the croaking of Russian frogs. 
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and so still that it seemed as though not one blade of 
grass, not one cloud was stirring. It so dark 
that one could not distinguish objects quite near at 
hand ; at the sides of the road I seemed to see rocks, 
animals and strange figures of men, and I only knew 
they were bushes when I heard their rustling and 
felt the freshness of the dew with which they were 
covered. Before me I saw a compact heaving black 
mass followed by a few moving blurs; it was the 
vanguard of the cavalry with the general and his 
suite. A similar black mass was moving in the midst 
of us, but it was lower than the first; this was the 
infantry. So complete a silence reigned in the whole 
detachment that one could hear distinctly all the 
mingling sounds of the night, full of mysterious charm. 
The distant mournful howl of the jackals, sometimes 
like a wail of despair, sometimes like a chuckle, the 
shrill monotonous notes of the grasshopper, of the 
frog, of the quail, a vague approaching mu mur, 
the cause of which I could not explain, and all those 
faintly audible night-movements 01 Nature, impossible 
to interpret or define, blended into one full melodious 
sound which we call the silence of the night. That 
silence was broken by, or rather mingled with, the 
dull thud of horses’ hoofs and the rustle of the high 
glass under the slowly-moving detachment. 

Only from time to time the rumble of a heavy gun, 
the jingling of bayonets, subdued talk, or die snort 
of a horse, was heard in the ranks. 

All Nature seemed filled with peace-giving power 
and beauty. 

Is there not room enough for men to live in p)eace in 
this fair world under this infinite starry sky How is it 
that wrath, vengeance, or the lust to kill their fellow 
men, can persist in the soul of man in the midst of 
this entrancing Nature? Everything evil in the heart 
of man ought, one would think, to vanish in contact 
with Nature, in which beauty and goodness find their 
most direct expression. 
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VII 

We had been marching more than two hours. I felt 
shivery and began to sleepy. The same iiulNtinct 
objects rose dimly in the darkness; at a htlle distance 
a wall of blackness with the same moving blurs, 
close beside me the haunches of a white horse which 
paced along switching its tail and straddling its hind 
legs; a black in a white Circassian coat against which 
a nfle in a black case and the white stock of a pistol 
in an embroidered cover showed up distinctly, the 
glow of a cigarette lighting up a tlaxen moustache, 
a beaver collar and a hand in a wash-leather glove. 

I was bending over my horse’s neck, closing mv 
eyes, and I kept losing myself for a few minutes, till 
suddenly the familiar rustle and thud would ait)us.' 
me, I looked about me and it seemed as though 1 
were standing still while the black wall facing me w.is 
moving upon me, or that that wall was standing still 
and I should nde against it in another moment. .\t 
one such instant of awakening that unacc ouiitabh* 
continuous murmur, which seemed to come closc^r 
and closer, sounded more loudly than ev(n , it was tin* 
sound of water, \Vc had entered .1 deep ravine and 
were close uj)on a mountain stream which was at that 
time overflowing its banks.* The munnui grew loudei . 
the damp grass was thicker and higher, the bushes 
were closer, and the hori/on nai lower. Here .md 
there, against the dark background of the mountains, 
bright fires flared up and died down again in an instant . 

“ Tell me, please, what are those lights.-* " 1 asked 
in a whisper of a Tatar riding beside me 

“ Why, don’t you know.> " he answued. 

“ No, I don’t." 

" That's the mountaineer has tied straw to a stake 
and will wave the fire about,’’ he said in broken 
Russian. 

" What’s that for? " 

‘ The nveri in ihc Caucasus overflow ihcir banks in luly. 
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“ That every man may know the Russian is coming. 
Now in the villages,” he added, laughing, ” aie, aie, 
there’ll be a fine upset; everyone will be dragging 
his belongings into hiding.” 

” What! Do they know already in the mountains 
that the detachment is coming? ” I asked. 

” Aie! aie! To be sure he knows! He always 
knows! Our folks are like that.” 

” Is Shamil, too, preparing to fight then? ” I asked. 

” Nay,” he answered, shaking his head. ” Shamil 
is not going to come out to fight. Shamil will send 
his chiefs and look through a tube from up above.” 

” And does he live far away? ” 

” No, not far. Yonder to the left it will be ten 
versts.” 

” How do you know? ” I asked him. ” Have you 
been there? ’ 

” I have. All of us have been in the mountains.” 

” And have you seen Shamil? ” 

” Picli ! Shamil is not to be seen by us. A hundred, 
three hundred, a thousand guards are round him. 
Shamil will be in the middle! ” he said with an e.\- 
pression of servile admiration. 

Glancing upwards into the sky, which had grown 
clearer, one could already discern a light in the east, 
and the Pleiades were already sinking to the horizon, 
but in the ravine along which we were marching it 
was damp and dark. 

Suddenly, a littlc.in front of us, several little lights 
began to glimmer, and at the same instant bullets 
whizzed by us with a sharp ping, and in the stillness 
all around us we heard shots in the distance and a 
loud piercing shriek. It was the enemy’s advance 
picket. The Tatars of whom it consisted halloed, 
fired at random, and scattered m all directions. 

All was silent. The general summoned the in- 
terpreter. A Tatar in a white Circassian coat rode 
up to him and, gesticulating and whispering, talked 
to him about something for rather a long time. 

” Colonel Hasanov, give the orders that the line 
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of scouts move into more open formation.’’ said the 
general, in a quiet, drawling, but very distinct voice. 

The detachment had reached the nver. The black 
mountains of the ravine \vere left behind; it l>egan 
to grow light. The sky, upon which the pale, dim 
stars were hardly visible, seemed to be higher; the 
red glow of dawm began gleaming in the east; a fresh 
penetrating breeze sprang up from the we‘^t, and a 
shimmering mist rose like steam over the noisy 
nver. 


VIII 

The guide pointed out the ford; tlie vanguard of 
the cavalry and tlie general with his suite followed. 
The water rose brcast-high about the horst's and 
rushed with extraordinary force between the white' 
stones, which, in some places, were \i^ible at tin* 
surface, and formed swirling, foaming eddu s round the 
horses' legs. The horses, staitled by the noise ot 
the water, threw up their heads and j)n( k(*d up their 
ears, but stepped steadily and wanly ov(*r the uneven 
bottom against the current. Their riders liftMl n|> 
their legs and their guns. The infantry soldiers, 
wearing literally nothing but their shirts, held their 
muskets above the w’at(‘i with then (lotlas .ind their 
knapsacks slung upon them. Ihe men hnk(d them- 
selves arm-in-arm in lines of twenty, .md oiu' (onld 
see, by the strained expn'ssion of their faces, the 
effort with which they withstrM)d the current. Ihe 
artillery nders, with a loud shout, uiged their hors<*s 
into the water at a trot. The cannon and the grc-c-n 
caissons, over which the water splashed fiom time tc) 
time, rumbled over the stonv bottom, but the stuidy 
Cossack horses, pulling all tc'igethc r. and churning the 
water into foam, with wet tails and manes struggled 
out on the other side. 

As soon as the crossing was over the general's face 
suddenly showed a certain gravity and thought hil- 
ness. He turned his horse, and with the cavalry' 
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trotted across a wide glade, shut in by woods, which 
stretched before us. The Cossack cavalry scouts 
scattered along the edge of the wood. We caught sight 
of a man on foot, in the wood, wearing a Circassian 
coat and cap; then a second . . . and a third. One 
of the officers said: “There are the Tatars.” Then 
there was a puff of smoke from behind a tree ... a 
shot . . . and another Our volleys drowned the 
sound of the enemy’s firing. Only now and then a 
bullet whizzing by with a deliberate note like the 
sound of a bee showed that all the firing was not on 
our side. Then the infantry at a run, and the artillery 
at a quick trot, passed through the line of scouts. 
We heard the deep bass notes of the cannon, the 
metallic click of the ejected cartridges, the hissing of 
shells, the crack of the musketry. The cavalry, the 
infantry and artillery were to be seen on all sides of 
the glade. The smoke of the cannon, of the shells 
and of the muskets melted away in the greenness of 
the wood and mingled with the mist. Colonel 
Hasanov galloped up to the general and pulled his 
horse u[) sharply. 

“ Your Excellency,” he said, raising his hand to his 
Circassian cap, “ give the order for the cavalry to 
charge; there are the flags/' And he pointed with 
his whip to some Tatars on liorseback, before whom 
two men were riding with red and blue rags on 
sticks. 

" Very well, Ivan Mihailovitch," said the general. 

The colonel immediately wheeled his horse round, 
waved his sabre in the air and shouted: 

“ Ilurrali! " 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!" rang out in the 
ranks, and the cavalry flew after him. 

Everybody watched eagerly; there was one flag, 
then another, a third, and a fourth. . . . 

The enemy did not await the attack; they vanished 
into the wood and opened fire from there. Bullets 
flew more thickly. 

“Quel charmant coup d’oeil! " said the general, 
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rising lightly in the saddle, in the English fashion, on 
liis black slender-legged horse. 

“ Charmant,” answered the major, rolling his n; 
and flicking his horse with a whip he rode up to tin* 
general. “ C’est un vrai plaisir que la guerre dans 
un aussi beau pays,’* he said. 

“ Et siirtout en Ixinne compagnie,” added the 
general with an affable smile. 

The major bowed. 

At that moment, with a rapid unpleasant hiss, 
one of the enemy’s balls flew by, and soinethng was 
hit; the moan of a wounded man was heard in the 
rear. This moan impressed me so strangely that all 
the charm of the picturesque battle scene was instantly 
lost for me; but no one but me apparently noticed 
It; the major seemed to be laughing with gre.iter 
zest than ever; another oflicer finished a sentence he 
was uttering with perfect composure; the general 
looked in the opposite direction and said something 
m French with the serenest of smiles. 

“ Do you command us to answer their ” the 
officer in command of the artillery inquired, g.ilioping 
up to the general. 

“ Yes, scare them a bit,” the general assented taie 
lessly, lighting a cig<ir. 

The battery was drtiwn up and a cannonade U'g.m. 
The earth groaned at the sound, there was a (on* 
tmual flash of light, and the smoke, through whidi 
one could scarcely discern the moving ligures of the 
gunners, blinded the eyes. 

The Tatar village was shelled. Again ( olonel 
Hasanov rode up, and at the command of tin* gtiicial 
dashed into the village. Ihc battleaiy r.ing out 
again, and the cav.ilry disaj)p€ared in the cloud of 
dust which it raised. 

The spectacle was tnily magnificent. To me, 
taking no part in the action, and unaccustomed to 
such things, one thing spoilt the impression th<; 
movement, the excitement and the shouting all s<*eme(l 
to me superfluous. I could not help thinking of a 
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man swinging his axe and hewing at the empty 
air. 


IX 

The Tatar village had been taken by our troops, 
and not one of the enemy was left in it, when the 
general with his suite, to which I had attaclied myself, 
entered it. 

The long clean huts, with their flat mud roofs and 
picturesque chimneys, were built upon uneven rocky 
crags, among which flowed a little stream. Upon 
one side lay green gardens lighted up by the brilliant 
sunshine and filled with huge pear trees and plum 
trees; on the other side loomed strange shadows — 
the tall, perpendicular stones of the graveyard, and 
tall wooden posts, adorned at tlie top with balls and 
different coloured flags. (These were the tombs of 
the jigits) 

The troops stood drawn up in order by the gate. 
A minute later the dragoons, Cossacks and the infantry, 
with evident delight, scattered among the crooked 
by-ways and the empty village was instantly full of 
hfe again. Here a roof was being broken down; 
we heard the ring of an axe against hard wood as a 
door was smashed in; in another place a haystack 
was blazing, a fence and a hut were on fire and the 
smoke rose in dense clouds into the clear air. Here 
a Cossack was hauliftg along a sack of flour and a rug. 
A soldier with a gleetul face was pulling a tin pan and 
a rag of some sort out of a hut; another wab trying 
with outstretched arms to capture two hens which 
were cackling loudly and fluttenng against a fence; 
a third had found somewhere a huge pot of milk; 
he drank from it, and then with a loud laugh flung it 
on the ground. 

The battalion with which I had come from Fort 

N was also in the village. The captain was 

sitting on the roof of a hut and was puffing clouds of 
Sambrotalik tobacco smoke from a short pipe with 
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such an unconcerned air that when I caught sight of 
him I forgot that I was in an enemy’s village and felt 
as though I were quite at home. 

“Ah, you are here, too! “ he said, obs<.'r\’ing 
me. 

The tall figure of Lieutenant Rosenkran/. darted 
hither and thither about the village; he was in- 
cessantly shouting commands and had the air of a man 
extremely womed about something. I saw him 
come out of a hut with a triumphant air; two soldiers 
followed him out, leading an old Tatar with his hands 
bound. The old man, whose whole attire consisted 
of a tom parti-coloured tunic and ragged breeches, 
was so decrepit that his bony arms, bound tightly 
behind his back, seemed to be coming off his ‘shoulders, 
and his bare bent legs were scarcely able to move 
His face, and even part of his shaven head, was deej'lv 
furrowed with wnnkles! his misshapen, tootlih^ss 
mouth surrounded by close-cropped grey nioustadu-s 
and beard moved incessantly as thougli he weie thew 
ing something; but ins red lashless eyes still had a 
gleam of tire and clearly expressed an old man's 
contempt of life. 

Rosenkranz, through the interpreter, askial him 
why he had not gone away wath the others. 

“Where was I to go^ “ he said, looking calmlv 
round him. 

“ Where the rest have gone,” answert'd some- 
body. 

“ Ihe y/giVs have gone to fight the Russians, but I 
am an old man.” 

“ VVdiy, aren’t you afraid of the Russians^ ” 

“ What will the Russians do to me-* I am an old 
man,” he said again, glancing carelessly at the nng 
which had formed around him. 

On the way back I saw the same old m.in without 
a cap, with his aims bound, jolting behind the saddle 
of a Cossack of the Line, and with the same uu'on- 
cemed expression gazing about him. He was needed 
for the exchange of pnsoners. 
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I clambered on to the roof and settled myself beside 
the captain. 

“ It seems there were but few of the enemy/’ I 
said to him, anxious to learn his opinion of what had 
just taken place. 

'' Enemy ^ ” he repeated in surprise, ‘‘ why, there 
were none at all. Do you call these the enemy? 
Wait till the evening and see how we get away. You’ll 
see how they’ll escort us home; how they’ll spring 
up! ” he added, pointing with his pipe to the copse 
which we had passed through in the morning. 

“ What is this? ” I asked, uneasily, interrupting 
the captain, pointing to a little group of Don Cossacks 
which had formed round something not far from 
us. 

We heard in their midst something like a child’s 
cry, and the words* 

“ Don’t stab it! Stop . . . they’ll see us. . . . 
Have you a knife, Evstigneitch? Give us the knife.” 

” They’re sharing something, the rascals! ” said the 
captain, coolly. 

But at that very moment, with a hot, scared face, 
the pretty ensign ran round the corner, and waving 
his arms, rushed at the Cossacks. 

” Don’t touch it! Don’t kill it! ” he screamed in a 
childish voice. 

Seeing an officer the Cossacks ‘ ave way and set 
free a little white kid. The young ensign was com- 
pletely taken aback, he muttered something, and with a 
shamefaced expression stopped short before it. 

Seeing the captain and me on the roof he flushed 
more than ever and ran lightly towards us. 

” I thought they were going to kill a baby,” he said 
with a shy smile. 


X 

The genet al with the cavalry had gone on ahead. 

The battalion with which I had come from Fort X 

formed the rearguard. The companies of Captain 
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Hlopov and Lieutenant Rosenkranz were retreating 
together. 

The captain's prediction was complotely jintitied, 
as soon as w'e entered the copse of winch lie had si>oken 
w'e were continually catching glimpses, on both sides 
of the road, of mountaineers on horse and on foot. 
They came so near that I could distinctly ‘^^e s<nne 
of them bending dowm, musket in hand, ninmng from 
tree to tree. The captain took off In^ cap and levei- 
ently made the sign of the cioss. Seveial of the elder 
soldiers did the same. We heard c<ills in tin' wood, 
and shouts of “lay, Giaour! lay, Unis’” Ihc 
short, dry musket-shots followed one another, and 
bullets came whiz/ang from both sides. Our men 
answered silently with a iTinning fire; onlv fiom time 
to time one heard in the ranks exclamations such 
as: “ Where’s lie * firing from^ ” ” It’s all neht for 

him in the W'ood! " “ We ought to use the cannon* ” 

— and so forth. 

The cannon were brought into line, and <iftei a few 
shots from them the enemy secrncMl to wcMken, but 
a minute later, at every step the troops advancc‘d, 
the firing and the shouts and halloos were more in- 
cessant. 

We had not gone more than six hundnal yards fiom 
the village when the enemy’s cannon-balls Ix'gan to 
whistle over our heads. I s<aw a soldioi killed by one 
of them . . . but why give the details of that awful 
scene when I would give a great d<‘al to foigc t it m\ - 
self ^ 

Lieutenant Rosenkranz kept firing Ins own musket. 
He w as not silent for a moim nt, and m a hoaiso vok c 
shouted to the soldiers, and kept galloping at full 
speed from one end of the line to the other He was 
rather pale, which was extreiiuly lx*<oming to his 
martial countenance. 

The pretty ensign wxas in ecstasv* his tine black 
eyes shone with danng, lus lips wore a faint smile, 

•The pronoun “he*’ is used by ihc Caucas,ian soldiers &i the 
collective term for the enemy. 
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he was continually riding up to the captain and asking 
his permission to dash into the wood. 

“ We shall beat them back,” he said persuasively; 
” we shall, really! ” 

“No need to,” the captain answered briefly; “ we 
have to retreat.” 

The captain’s company took up their position at 
the edge of the wood, and, lying down, kept off the 
enemy with their fire. The captain, in his shabby 
coat and draggled cap, slackening the rein of his white 
horse, sat in silence, with his legs bent from the 
shortness of his stirrups. (The soldiers knew, and 
did their business so well that there was no need to 
give them instructions.) Only from time to time he 
raised his voice and called to men who had lifted up 
their heads. Tliere w^as nothing martial about the 
captain’s appearance; but there was so much genuine- 
ness and simplicity that it made an extraordinary 
impression upon me. 

“ That's true courage,” was the thought that rose 
instinctively within me. 

He was exactly as I had always seen him, the same 
calm movements, the same quiet voice, the same 
guileless expression on his plain but open face; only 
in the unusual alertness of his glance could one detect 
the intentness of a man quietly absorbed in the wiork 
before him. It is easy to say “ the same as always,” 
but liow many shades of difference I have observed 
in other people; cme tries to appear more composed 
than usual, another tries to be sterner, a third more 
cheerful; but one could see by the captain’s face that 
he did not understand why one should try to appear 
anything. 

The Frenchman who said at Waterloo, “ La garde 
meurt, mais ne se rend pas,” and other heroes, especi- 
ally French ones, who have delivered themselves 
of memorable utterances, were brave, and their utter- 
ances really are worth remembering. But between 
their bravery and the bravery of the captain there 
was this difference: that if, on any occasion whatso- 
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ever, some grand saying had stirred in my hero’s soul. 
I am convinced that he would not have uttered it, 
in the first place, because he would have been afraul 
that in uttering the great saying he would be spoiling 
the great deed; and secondly, that when a man feels 
that he has the strength for a great action no \soid 
whatever is needed. This, to mv thinking, is the 
peculiar aind noble characteristic of Russian courage, 
and, that being so, how can a Russian help a pang at 
the heart when he hears among our young oH'k eis 
hackneyed French phrases that aim at the inntation 
of obsolete French chivalry^ 

Suddenly, on the side where the pretty ensign had 
been standing, was heard a shout of “ him ah’ ” 
neither loud nor unanimous. Looking in the din t tu»n 
of the shout I saw about thirty soldiers running 
laboriously over a ploughed field, ^'hh muskets in 
their hands and knapsacks on their backs. Tlu*\ kept 
stumbling, but still pushed on and shouted. In Imut 
of them the young ensign g<ilIoj)ed, waving his suoid 

They all vanished into the wo<x]. 

After a few minutes of shouting and musket lire a 
terrified horse ran out and soldiers ajijKMnul at the 
edge of the w'ood carrying the dead and the uounded, 
among the latter was the \oung ensign. l\so soMiris 
were holding him up undtT the aims. He was as 
white as a handkerchief, and his piett\ little h(‘ad. on 
which only the faintest shadow^ of the martial el.it ion 
of a moment before could l>e seen, s^M infsl sonu'how 
fearfully sunk between his shouhhis and drooping 
on his breast. Upon his white shut, under his open 
coat, could be seen a small red spot. 

“Oh, what a pity’” 1 ‘^aid, instin< lively turning 
away from this piteous sight. 

“ Of course it’s a pity,” s.iid an old soldier who w.is 
standing l>eside me with a morose face, le.mmg on 
his musket. “ He was afraid of nothing, how (.in 
anvone do so^ ” he added, looking intentlv at the 
wounded bov. ” Still young and foolish .md v) he 
has paid for it." 
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“ Why, are you afraid then? I asked. 
“ To be sure! 


XI 

Four soldiers were carrying the ensign on a stretcher. 
A soldier from the fortress followed them, leading a 
thin, broken-down horse laden with two green boxes 
containing the surgical requisites. They were waiting 
for the doctor. The officers rode to the stretchers 
and tried to encourage and comfort the wounded 
boy. 

“ Well, brother Alanin, it will be some time before 
we dance with the castagnettes again,” said Lieutenant 
Kosenkranz, going up to him with a smile. 

He probably expected that these words would keep 
up the pretty ensign’s courage; but as far as one could 
judge from the cold and mournful expression of the 
latter they did not produce the desired effect. 

The captain, too, went up to him. He looked 
intently at the wounded boy and his usually uncon- 
cerned cool face expressed genuine sympatliy. 

” My dear Anatole Ivanovitch,” he said m a voice 
full of affectionate tenderness, which I should never 
have expected of him, ” it seems it was God’s will.” 

The wounded boy looked round; his pale face was 
lit up by a mournful smile. 

” Yes; I didn’t obey you.” 

” Better say it- was God’s will,” repeated the 
captain. 

The doctor, who had arrived, took from the assistant 
some bandages, a probe, and other things, and turning 
up his sleeves with an encouraging smile went up to 
the ensign. 

” Well, it seems they’ve made a little hole in a 
sound place,” he said jokingly, in a careless tone; 
” show me.” 

The ensign obeyed; but in the expression with 
which he looked at the light-hearted doctor there was 
both wonder and reproach which the latter did not 
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observe. He began to probe the wound and examine 
it from all sides; but, losing patience, the wounded 
boy, with a heavy groan, pu^ied away his hand. 

“ Let me be," he said, in a voice scarcely audible 
Anyway I shall die." 

With those words he sank upon his back, and five 
minutes later when I approached the group standing 
round him and asked a soldier how tne ensign was, 
he answered me, " He’s passing away ” 


XII 

It was late when the detachment, formed into a wide 
column, marched, singing, up to the foitu'^s. TIk* 
sun had set behind tlie ridge of snow-mount ains 
and was shedding its last ro.'>y light on a long lilmv 
cloud which lingered on the clear limpid hoii/on 
The snow-moiintains were beginning to i)e veilecl 
by a purple mist, only their topmost outlines stood 
out with marvellous clearness against the K'd glow 
of the sunset. The transparent moon, whu h liad long 
been up, was beginning to turn white ag.iinst the d.nk 
blue of the sky. The green of the grass and the trees 
was turning black and was drenched with dew. 

The troops moved in dark masses with steady 
tramp through the luxuriant meadow^, ramboiinnes, 
drums and merry songs were to be heard on all sides 
The singer of the sixth company was singing at tiic 
top of his voice, and the notes o( his i»ine deep tenor, 
full of strength and feeling, lloatcd f.ir and wide in llie 
limpid evening air 



THE CANDLE: OR HOW THE GOOD PEASANT 
OVERCAME THE CRUEL OVERSEER 

Yk have heard how it has been said, an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you, resist not evil.” 

This happened in the time of the masters.* Of 
masters there were different kinds. There were those 
who, remembering God and the hour of death, showed 
mercy to their serfs, and tliere were others — sheer 
brutes — who rememl)ered neither. Of these over- 
lords, the worst were those who had themselves been 
st‘rfs—mcn who had risen from the mire to consort 
with princes. Life under them was the hardest of 
all. 

Such an overseer was appointed to a seigniorial 
('Slate, the peasantry on which woiked on the burst- 
china ' system. The estate was a large and fine one, 
comprising as it did both meadow and forest land, as 
well as a good water supply. Both its owner and the 
peasantry were contented, until the former appointed 
one of lus house-serfs from another estate to be over- 
seer. 

This overseer assumed office, and ])egan to ])ress the 
peasants hardly. He had a family— a wife and tuo 
nuiiiitid daughters — and meant to make money, by 
fair means or by foul, for he was both ambitious and 
thoroughly wicked. He began by compelimg the 
peasants to e.xceed their tale of days under the bar^t- 
china, and, having started a brick factory, nearly 
worked the ])copIe (w'omen as well as men) to death, 
that he might sell and make money by the bricks. 
Some ot the peasants went to Moscow to complain to 
the owner of the estate, but their representations 
availed nothing. The owmer sent his petitioners 
away empty-handed, and did nothing to check the 

* /.e , before the cm.inci|utu>n of the serfs in i86l. 

• A system of forced l.ilHiur— so many da)s per week — under 
i^hich tlie i)eaAaiUs held ibcir land. 
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overseer. Soon the overseer heard that the peasants 
had been to complain, and started to take vengeance 
upon them, so that their daily lot became worse than 
ever. Moreover, some of them were untruthful men, 
and began telling tales of one another to the overseer 
and intriguing among themselves, with the result that 
the whole district was set by the ears, and the overseer 
only grew the more cruel. 

Things grew steadily worse, until at last the over- 
seer was as much feared by the peasantry as though 
he had been a raging wild beast. Whenever he rixie 
through the village, every man shrank away from him 
as from a wolf, and endeavoured at all costs to avoid 
his eye. The overseer saw this, and raged all the more 
because they feared him so. He Hogged and over- 
worked the peasants, and many a one sufiered sore ill 
at his hands. 

In time, how'ever, it came to pass that the |>easants 
became desperate at these villainies, and began to talk 
among themselves. They would gather togt^ther m 
some secluded spot, and one of the more (lanng of 
them would say, “ How much longer are w^e going to 
put up with this brute who is over us^ Let us end it, 
once and for all. It would Ixi no sin to kill siuh a 
man." 

Once the peasants had been told off to clear the 
undergrowth m the forest. It was just before the be- 
ginning of Holy Week, and when they gathered together 
lor the mid-day meal they l)egan to talk once more. 

" How' can we go on like this? " they said. “ I hat 
man is driving us to desperation. He has so over- 
worked us of late that neither we nor our women have 
had a moment’s rest by day or night. Besides, if 
anything is not done exactly to his liking, he flies into 
a passion and beats us. Simon died from his flogging, 
and Anisim lias just undergone torture iii the st(x:ks 
What are we to look for next? ITat brute will be 
coming here this evening, and we shall feel the rough 
side of his tongue. Well, all w'c need do ls to pull him 
from his horse, bash him over the head with an axe, 
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and thus end the whole thing. Yes, let us take the 
body somewhere, cut it up, and throw the limbs into 
the water. The only thing is— we must all be agreed, 
we must all stand together. There must be no 
treachery.” 

Vassili Minaeff was especially insistent in the matter, 
for he had a particular spite against the overseer. Not 
only did the latter flog him every week, but he had 
also carried off his wife to be his cook. 

So the peasants talked among themselves, and in 
the evening the overseer arrived. He had hardly 
ridden up when he flew into a rage because the chop- 
ping had not been done to his liking. Moreover, 
m one of the piles of faggots he detected a hidden 
bough. 

” I told you not to cut the lindens,” he said. 
” Which of you has done this? Tell me, or I will flog 
the whole lot of you.” 

So, on his asking them again in whose tale of trees 
the linden had been included, the peasants pointed to 
Sidor; whereupon the overseer lashed him over the 
face till it was covered with blood, gave Vassili also 
a cut because his pile of faggots was too small, and rode 
off home again. 

That evening the peasants collected together as 
usual, and Vassili said: 

” What fellows you are! You are sparrows rather 
than men. You keep saying to one another, ' Stand 
ready, now, stand i^eady,' and yet, when the moment 
conies, you are every one of you afraid. That ls just 
how the sparrows got ready to resist the hawk. 
‘Stand ready, now, stand ready — no betrayal of 
one another,’^ they said; and yet, when the hawk 
stooped, they scurried off into the nettle-bed, and the 
hawk took the sparrow he w’anted, and flew off with it 
dangling m his talons. Then the sparrows hopped out 
again. ‘Tweet, tweet!’ they cried — and then saw 
that one of their number was missing. ‘ Which of us 
is gone?* they said. ‘Oh, only little Vania. Well, 
it was fated thus, and he is paying for the rest of us.’ 
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The same with you fellows, v%nth your cry of ‘ No 
betrayal, no betrayal.’ When that man hit Sidor you 
should have plucked up heart of grace and finished 
him. But no; it was, ‘Stand ready, stand ready! 
No betrayal, no betrayal!’ — and yet, when the 
hawk stooped, every man of you was off into the 
bushes.” 

The peasants talked more and more frequently on 
this subject, until they were quite prepared to make an 
end of the overseer. 

Now, on the Eve of Passion Week he sent word to 
them that they were to hold theinsi'lves in readiness 
to plough the harstchxna land for oats. 'I his veemed 
to the peasants a desecration of Passion Week, and 
they gathered together in Vassili’s backyard and de- 
bated the matter. 

“ If he has forgotten God,” they said, ” and orders 
us to do such things as that, it is our bounden duty to 
kill him. Let us do it once for all ” 

Just then they were joined l)y Peter Michieff. 
Peter was a peaceable man, and had hitherto tak(*n no 
part in these discussions. Now, however, he listened, 
and then said: 

“ You are meditating a great sin, my brothers. 
To take a man's life is a terrible thing to do. It is 
easy enough to destroy another's life, but what about 
your own^ If this man doe.s evil things, then evil 
awaits him. You need but be |)atient, my brothers.” 

Vassili flew' into a passion at these words. 

” For you,” he sank ” there is but one consideration 
— that it is a sin to kill a man. Yes, of course it is a sin, 
but not in such a case as the jm-sent one. It is a sin 
to kill a ^ood man, but what about a dog like this? 
Why, God has commanded us to kill him. One kills 
a mad dog for the sake of one's fellows. To let this 
man live would be a greater sin than to kill him. Why 
should he go on ruining our Jives? No matter if we 
suffer for killing him, we shall have done it for our 
fellows, and they will thank us for it. Yours is empty 
talk, Michieff. Would it be a less sin, then, for us to 
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go and work during Christ’s holy festival? Why 
you yourself do not intend to go, surely? ** 

“Why should I not go?'* answered Peter, '‘if 
I am sent to plough I shall obey. It will not be for 
myself that I shdl be doing it. God will know to 
whom to impute the sin, and, for ourselves, we need 
but bear Him in mind as we plough. These are not 
my own words, brothers. If God had intended that 
we should remove evil by evil, He would have given 
us a Jaw to that effect and have pointed us to it as the 
way. No. If you remove evil by evil, it will come 
back to you again. It is folly to kill a man, for blood 
sticks to the soul. Take a man's soul, and you plunge 
your own in blood. Even though you may think that 
the man whom you have killed was evil, and that 
thus you have removed evil from the world — look you, 
you yourselves will have done a more wicked deed 
than any one of his. Submit yourselves rather to 
misfortune, and misfortune will submit itself to you." 

After this, the peasants were divided in opinion, 
smce some of them agreed with Vassili, and some of 
(hem respected Peter's advice to be patient and refrain 
from sin. 

On the first day of the festival (the Sunday) the 
peasants kept holiday, but in the evening the starosta 
arrived from the manor house with his messengers, and 
said : 

" Michael Semenovitch, the overseer, has sent us to 
warn you that you are to plough to-morrow in readi- 
ness for the oat sowing." 

So the starosta and his men went round the village 
and told all the peasants to go to plough next day — 
some of them beyond the river, and some of them 
starting from the highroad. The peasants were in 
great distress, yet dared not disobey, and duly went 
out in the morning with their teams, and started 
ploughing. The church bells were ringing to early 
mass, and all the world was observing the festival; 
but the peasants — they were ploughing. 

The overseer awoke late that mommg and went to 
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make his round of the homestead as usual. His 
household tidied themselves up and put on their l>est 
clothes, and, the cart having iK'cn got ready by a work- 
man, drove off to church. On their return a scrvung- 
woman set out the samovar, the overseer returned 
from the farm, and everyone sat down to tea-dnnking. 
That finished, Michael lighted his pipe and called for 
the starosta, 

“ You set the peasants to plough?" he asked. 

" Yes, Michael Seinenovitch." 

" They all of them went, did they? " 

" Yes, all of them, and I divided up the work mjNelf." 

" Well, you may have done tliat, but are they 
actually ploughing? That is the question, (io and 
see whether they are, and tell tliem that I myself am 
coming when I have had dinner. Tell them also that 
each two ploughs must cover a desstaiin, and that the 
ploughing LS to be good. If I find anytlung done 
wrong I shall act accordingly, festival or no festival." 

" Very good, Michael Semenovitth," and the stiirosla 
was just departing when Muhael called him back. 
He called him back because he wanted to say some- 
thiiig more to him, thou^jh he hardl\ knew how to do 
It. lie liemined and ha ed, and finally sai<T 

" I want you to listen, too, to what those rascals arc 
saying of me. If you hear anyone abusing im*. come 
and tell me all he said. I know tho^e })rigands well. 
They don’t like work — they only like lying on their 
backs and kicking u|) their Ih'cIs. Gu//Jing and keep- 
ing holiday, that is what they love, and they will think 
nothing 01 leaving a bit of land unj)loiighed, or of not 
finishing their allotted pie( e. if I let them. So ju.st you 
go and listen to what they are saying, and mark those 
who are saying it, and come and rejKirt all to nn*. fio 
and insj>ect things, report to me fully, and ke<‘j) 
nothing back — those are your orders." 

The starosta turned and w'cnt out, and, mounting 
his horse, galloped off to the jx'asants in the fields. 

Now, the overseer's wife had heard what her hus- 
band had said to the starosta, and came to him to m- 
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tercede for the peasants. She was a woman of gentle 
nature, and her heart was good. Whenever she got 
an opportunity she would try to soften her husband 
and to defend the peasants before him. 

So she came now to her husband, and interceded. 

“ My dearest Michael,** she implored, “ do not 
commit this great sin against the Lord’s high festival, 
but let the peasants go, for Christ’s sake.” 

But Michael disregarded what she said, and laughed 
at her. 

” Has the whip become such a stranger to your 
back,” he said, " that you are grown so bold as to 
meddle with what is not your business?” 

” Oh, but, Michael dearest, I have had such an evil 
dream about you. Do listen to me, and let the peas- 
ants go.” 

” All I have to say to you,” he replied, ” is that 
you are evidently getting above yourself, and need a 
slash of the whip again. Take that!” And in his 
rage he thrust his glowing pipe-bowl against her lips, 
and, throwing her out of the room, bid her send him m 
his dinner. 

Jelly, pies, shtchi^ with bacon, roast sucking-pig, 
and vernucelli pudding — he devoured them all, and 
washed them down with cherry-brandy. Then, after 
dessert, he called the cook to him, set her down to 
play the piano, and himself took a guitar and accorn- 
j)anicd her. 

Thus he was sitting in high spirits as he hiccuped, 
twanged the strings, and laughed with the cook, when 
the staro ta returned, and, with a bow to his master, 
began to report what he had seen in the fields. 

“ Are they ploughing, each man his proper ])iece? ’* 
asked Michael. 

“ Yes,” replied the starosta, ” and they have done 
more than half already.” 

” No skimping of the w'ork, eh? ” 

“No, I have seen none. They are ploughing well 
for they are afraid to do otherwise.” 

' Cabbage soup. 
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“ And is the up-turn good?'* 

“Yes, it is quite soft, and scatters like poppy- 
seed." 

The overseer was silent a moment. 

“ VVelJ, and what do they say of me?" he went 
on presently. “ Are tliey abusing me? " 

The siarosta hesitated, but Michael bid him tell the 
truth. 

“ Tell me everything," he said. “ ' Us not your own 
words that you will be reporting, but theirs. Tell me 
the truth, and I will reward you; but screen those 
fellows, and I will show you no mercy — I will Hog you 
soundly. Here, Katiushka! Give him a ghiss of 
vodka to encourage him." 

The cook went and fetched a glad's!!]! and handed it 
to the 5/<jro5/a, wliereupon the latter made a reverem e 
to his master, drank the liquor down. wijx.‘d las mouth, 
and went on speaking. 

" Anyway," he thought to him^'cdf. " it ls not my 
fault that they have nothing to say in fuaise of him, 
so I will tell the truth since lie bids me (lo so." 

So the siarosta plucked up courage and went on: 

“ They are grumbling. .Mu hael Semenoviteh. I hey 
are grumbling terribly." 

" Hut what exactly do they say? Tell me." 

“ There ls one thing they all of them say— namely, 
that you have no belief in God." 

The overseer burst out laughing. 

“ Which of them say that.-* " ho asked. 

"They all do. They say, in fat t, that you serve 
the Devil." 

The overseer laughed the more 

" That IS c.xcellcnt," he said. " Now tell me what 
each of them separately has to say of me. What, for 
instance, does our friend Vassili vay? " 

The siarosta had l>cen reluctant hitherto to inform 
against his own friends, but between him and V'avsih 
there was an old-standing feud. 

" Vassili," he replied, " curses you worse than all 
the rest." 
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** Then tell me what he says.” 

” I am ashamed to repeat it, but he hopes you may 
come to a miserable end some day.” 

“Oh, he does, does he. that young man?” ex- 
claimed the overseer. ” Well, he won’t ever kill me, for 
he will never get a chance of laying his hand^ upon me. 
Very well, friend Vassili, you and I will have a settling 
together. And what does that cur Tishka say? ” ^ 
Well, no one says any good of you. They all 
curse you and utter threats.” 

“ What about Peter Michieff? What did he say? 
ril be bound the old rascal was another one of those 
who cursed me.” 

“ No, but he was not, Michael Semenovitch.” 

“ What did he say, then? “ 

“ He was the only one of them who said nothing at 
all He knows a great deal for a peasant, and 1 mar- 
velled when I saw him to-day.” 

“ Why so? ” 

“ Because of what he was doing. The others mar- 
velled at him too." 

“ What was he doing? ” 

“ A most strange thing. He was ploughing the 
grass desstatin by the Tourkin ridge, and as I rode up 
to him I seemed to hear someone singing in a low, 
beautiful voice, while in the middle of his plough-shaft 
there was something burning.” 

“ Well?” 

“ This thing was burning like a little tongue of fire. 
As I drew nearer I saw that it was a five-copec k wax 
candle, and that it was lastened to the shaft. A wind 
was blowing and yet the candle never went out ” 

“ And what did he say? ” 

“ He said nothing, except that when he saw me he 
gave me the Easter greeting, and then began singing 
again. He had on a new shirt, and sang Easter 
hymns as he ploughed. He turned the plough at the 
end of the furrow, and shook it, yet the candle never 
went out. Yes, I was close to nim when he shook 

^ A rather broad passage is here omitted. 
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the clods off the plough and lifted the handles round. 
Yet, all the time tliat he was guiding the plough round, 
the candle reniamed burning as Ix'fore.^' 

“ What did you say to him? ” 

I said nothing, but some of the other jx^asants 
came up and l>egan laughing at him. * Get along 
w^ith you! ' they said. ‘ Miehietf \m11 take a century 
to atone for ploughing m Holy Wet'k.' " 

“ And what did he viy to that^ ” 

“ Only ‘ On earth peace, and goodwill toward men 
after which he lient liimsclf to his plough, touched up 
his horse, and went on singing to himself m a low voice. 
And all the time the candle kept burning steadily aiul 
never went out ” 

The overseer ceased to laugh, but laid asid<* the 
guitar, bowed his head ujxin his hi east, and remained 
plunged in thought. 

He dismissed the cook and the and shl) sat 

on and on. Then he went behind the cuilain <»f the 
bed-chamber, lay down upon the bed, and fell to 
sighing and moaning as a cart may gioan hencMth its 
weight of slu'aves. His wife went to him and pleaded 
with him again, but for a long time he reluiiieil her 
no answer. 

At last, however, he said, “ That man has got the 
better of me. It is all coming home to me now " 

Still his wife ph'aded with him. 

Go out," she implored him, " and release the 
peasants. Purely this is nothing, riimk of the things 
you have clone and were not afraid. Why, then, 
should you be afraid of thts now " 

But he only replied again, " That man has con- 
quered me. I am broken, (io you away while you 
are yet whole. This matter ls beyond your under' 
standing." 

So he remaiiu^d lying there. 

Hut m the morning he rose and went about his 
affairs as usual. Yet he was not the same Micfiael 
Semenovitch as before. It w-as jilain that his heart 
had received some shock. He began to have fits of 
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melancholy, and to attend to nothing, but sat moodily 
at home. His reign did not last much longer. When 
the Feast of St Peter arrived the owner came to visit 
his estate. He called on his overseer the first day, 
but the overseer lay sick. He called on him again the 
second day. but still the overseer lay sick. Then the 
owner learnt that Michael had been drinking heavily, 
and deposed him from his stewardship. The ex- 
overseer still hung about the homestead, doing no 
work and growing ever more melancholy. Every- 
thing which he possessed he drank away, and descended 
even to stealing his wife’s shawls and taking them to 
the tavern to exchange for drink. Even the j)€asants 
])itied him, and gave him liquor. He survived less 
than a year, and died at last of vodka. 



THE GODSON 


“ Ye have heard that it hath been said» an e\e for an e>e, and a 
tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you, that ye resist not 

(Matt V jH, 39 ) 

“Vengeance is mine. I will rej>ay.** (Korn xii. 19). 

I 

A POOR pea-sant had a son born to him. Greatly 
delighted, he went off to a neighl>()ur‘s to ask him to 
stand gofifather; but the neighbour refused, since he 
was unwilling to stand gtKlfather to a |X)or man’s son. 
Then the father went to another neighbour with the 
same request, but this man t(X) refused 

In fact, the |>easant made the round of the village, 
but no one would stand godfather, and he was diiven 
to pursue his quest elsewhere. On the way to anotliei 
village he fell in with a cliance wayfauT, who sto])]>ed 
when he met him. 

“ Good-day to you, friend i>casant,” he said. 
“ Whither is God taking yoiO " 

“ He has just given me a child,"' rejihed the jx.*asant, 
" that it may be a joy to me in my prime, a comfort 
to me in my old age, and a memorial to my soul when 
I am dead. Yet, because of iny jx)verty, no one in 
our village will stand godfather, and I am just off to 
seek godj)arents elsewhere." 

“ hake myself as godfather," said the stranger. 

The peasant was delighted, and, thanking him for 
the offer, inquired: " Whom, then, shall I ask to l>e 
godmother^ ’ 

" A merchant’s daughter whom I know," reiilied 
the other. " Go to the town, to the stone building 
with the shops in it which fronts the square. Enter 
and ask the proprietor to give his daughter leave to 
stand godmother." 

The jX'asant demurred to this. 

" But, my good friend," he said, " who am I that 
277 
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I should go and call upon a rich merchant? He will 
only turn away from me in disgust, and refuse his 
daughter leave." 

" That will not be your fault. Go and ask him. 
Arrange the christening for to-morrow morning, and I 
will be there." 

So the poor peasant returned home, first of all, 
and then set out to the merchant's in the town He 
was fastening up his horse in the courtyard when the 
merchant himself came out. 

" What do you want? " he said. 

" This, sir," replied the peasant. " God has just 
given to me a child, that it may be a joy to me in my 
prime, a comfort to me in my old age, and a memorial 
to my soul when I am dead. Pray give your daughter 
leave to stand godmother." 

" When is the christening to be? " 

" To-morrow morning." 

" So be it God go with you. To-morrow my 
daughter will be at the christening Mass." 

And, sure enough, on the following morning both 
the godfather and the godmother arrived, and the 
child was christened; but as soon as ever the christen- 
ing was over, the godfather departed without revealing 
Ins identity, and they never saw him again. 


II 

The child grew up to be a delight to his parents, for 
he was strong, industrious, intelligent and peaceable. 
When he was ten years old his parents sent him to learn 
his letters, and he learnt in a year what others took fire 
years to master. His education was soon completed. 

One Holy Week the boy went as usual to visit his 
godmother and give her the Easter embrace. But 
when he had returned home he said: 

" Dear father and mother, where does my godfather 
live? I should like to go and give him the Easter 
greeting." 
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But his father said: ** We do not know, little son, 
where your godfather lives. We ourselves have often 
been troubled about that Never since the day of 
your christening have we set eyes upon him. noi heard 
of bun; so that we neither know where he lives nor 
whether he be alive at all." 

Then the boy knelt down before his father and 
mother. 

“ Let me go and ’ook for him, dear parents," he said. 
“ I might find him and give him the Raster greeting." 

So the father and mother gave their boy leave to 
go. and he set off in quest of his godfather. 


Ill 

Leaving the hut, he started along tlie highroad, and 
had been walking about half the day when he met a 
stranger. 

The stranger stojiped. 

" Good-day to you, my boy," he said. *' And 
whither is God taking you? " 

“ This morning," answered the boy, I went to 
visit my godmother and give her the taster greeting, 
after winch I returned home and asked mv j^arents 
‘ Where does my godfather hve^ I should hk(‘ to go 
and give him also the Laster gieeting. Hut inv 
])arents said to me* ‘Little son, we do not know 
where your godfather lives. As soon as ever you had 
been christened he left our house, so that we know 
nothing about him nor whether he be alive at all ’ 
Yet I felt a great longing to sec my godfather, and 
now have come out o se<‘k him." 

Then the stranger said. " 1 am your godfather. 

The boy was overjoyed, and straightway gave his 
godfather the Easter embrace. 

“ Hut where are you going now, dear grxifather? 
he asked. " If m our direction, come with me to our 
hut; and if to your own home, let me come with 
you." 
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“ Nay, I have no time now to go to your home,’' 
replied his godfather, '' for I have business to do in 
the villages; but I shall be back at my own home 
to-morrow, and you may come to me then.” 

” And how shall I find the way to you, dear god- 
father? " 

” Walk straight towards the rising sun, and you 
will come to a forest, and in the middle of the forest 
to a clearing. Sit down there and rest yourself, and 
observe what happens in that spot. Then come out 
of the forest, and you will see in front of you a garden, 
and in that garden a pavilion with a golden roof to it. 
That is my home. Walk straight up to the garden 
gates, and I will meet you there.” 

Thus spake the godfather, and then vanished from 
his godson’s eyes. 


IV 

So the boy went by the way that his godfather had 
told him. On and on he went, until he reached the 
forest, and then a little clearing m the middle of it. 
In the centre of this clearing stood a pine tree, to one 
branch of which a rope was fastened, and to the other 
end of the rope an oaken log some three /^ooc/s ^ in 
weight. Exactly beneath the log there was j)laced a 
pail of honey, j ust as the boy was wondering why the 
honey had been put there, there came a crackling 
sound from the forest, and he saw some bears ap- 
proaching. In front walked the mother bear, behind 
her a young yearling bear, and behind him again 
throe little boar cubs. The mother bear raised her 
muzzle and sniffed, and then made straight for the 
pail, with the young ones behind her. First she 
plunged her own nose into the pad, and then called 
the young ones. Up they ran, and fell to work on the 
honey; but their doing so caused the log to swing a 
little, and to thrust the cubs away as it swung back. 

* The /<Jix/=40 Russian pounds. 
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Seeing this, the old she-hear thrust it away again wjth 
her paw. It swung further this time, and, returning, 
struck two of the cubs — one of them on the head, 
and the other one on the back— so that they squealed 
and jumix?d aside. Tliis angered the mother l>ear. 
and, raising both paws to the log, slie lifted it alxive 
her head and flung it far away from her. High up 
it swTjng, and immediately the yearling bear lea])t 
to the })ail, buried his nose in the honey, and munched 
away greedily, while the cubs also began to return. 
Before, however, they had reached the j>ail the log 
came flying back, struck the \earhng bear on the heacl, 
and killed Irm outright. The mother Inar growled 
more fiercely than ever as she seized th(‘ log and flung 
it away from her with all lier strength. I'p, uj) it 
flew — higher than the branch it^lf, and well-nigh 
breaking the roj)e. Then the she*b(‘ar .ipproac lu'd 
the pail, and the cubs after her. 'Jhc log had gone 
flying upw’ards and upwards, but now it stoppid, 
and began to descend. I'he lower it came, tlie taster 
it travelled, h'aster and faster it fl<>w, until it stna k 
the mother hear and crashed against Ikt head. She 
turned over, stretched out her ]uw’S, and died, while 
the cubs ran aw'ay. 

V 

The boy marvelled at wfliat he saw, and tlam wont on 
until he came to a large garden, in the middle of wIik h 
stood a lofty pavilion with a golden roof to it. At 
the entrance gates of the garden sttxxl his godfalher 
smiling, who greeted liis gocKon, drew him within, 
and led him through the grounds. Never, even in a 
dream, had the boy seen sik h beauty and delight as 
were contained in tliat garden. 

Next, his godfather conducted him into the }Mvihon, 
the interior of which was even more beautiful tlian the 
garden had been. Through every rwm did his gcxl- 
father lead him — each one more magnificent, more 
enchantme than the last — until he had brought him 
to a sealed door. 
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** Do you see this door? he said. There is no 
lock upon it — only seals. Yet, although it can be 
opened, I bid you not do so. You may live here and 
play here, where you like and how you like, and enjoy 
all these delights; but this one charge do I lay upon 
you — that you do not enter that door. If ever you 
should do so, you will remember what you have so 
lately seen in the forest.'" 

Thus his godfather spake, and disappeared. Left 
alone, his godson lived so happily and contentedly 
that he seemed only to have been there three hours 
when in reality he had been there thirty years. At 
the end of those thirty years the godson drew near 
to the sealed door and thought within himself, Why 
did my godfather forbid me to enter that room? 
Suppose I go in now and see what it contains? " 

So he pushed at the door, the seals parted, and the 
door flew open. As he entered he could see rooms 
larger and more splendid even than the others, and 
that in the midst of them there was set a golden throne. 
On and on he walked through those rooms, until he 
had come to the throne. Ascending the steps, he 
sat down upon it. Hardly had he done so when he 
perceived a sceptre resting against the throne. He 
took this sceptre into his hand — and lo! m a moment 
all the four walls of all the surrounding rooms had 
rolled away, and he could look right round him, and 
sec the whole world at a glance and all that men were 
doing in it. In front of him he could see the sea and 
the ships sailing over it. To his right he could view 
the life of all foreign, non-Christian nations. To his 
left he could watch the doings of all Christian nations 
other than the Russian. And lastly, on the fourth 
side, he could behold how our own — the Russian — 
nation was living. 

“ Suppose," he said to himself, " I look to see what 
is hapj>ening in my own home, and whether the crop 
has come up well? " 

So he looiced towards his own native field, and saw 
sheaves standmg there; whereupon he began to count 
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them, to see how many there were. While he was 
doing this he caught sight of a cart going across the 
held, with a peasant sitting in it. At hrst he thought 
it must be his father gomg to carry sheaves home by 
night, but when he looked again he saw that it was 
Vassili Kudnishoff, the thief, who w’as driving the 
cart. Up to the sheaves he drove, and began to load 
them on to the cart. The godson was enraged at 
this, and cried out: “ Father dear! they are stealing 
sheaves from your field! 

His father awoke in the middle of the night. “ Some- 
how I dreamt that my sheaves were being stolen," 
he said. " Suppose I go and look? " So he mounted 
his horse and set off. As soon as he came to the field 
he perceived Vassili there, and raised the hue and 
cry. Other peasants came, and Vassili was beaten, 
bound, and earned off to prison. 

Next the godson looked towards the town where 
liLs godmother was living, and saw tliat she was now 
married to a merchant. TIktc she lay asleep, while 
her husband had got out of bed and was sneaking off 
to his paramour’s room. So the godson cried out to 
the merchant’s wife: " Arise! your husband is al>out 
an evil business." 

His godmother leapt out of bed, dressed herself and 
went to look for her husband. She shamed him 
utterly, beat his paramour, and turned him out of 
doors. 

Then the godson looked to see how his mother was 
faring, and saw her lying asleep in the hut. Pn'sently 
a robber entered, and began to break ojx’ii her strong- 
box. At this moment she awoke and cried out, 
whereupon the robber seized a hatchet, flourished 
It over her, and .seemed on the point of killing her. 

The godson could not restrain himself, but flung 
the sceptre towards the robt)er. Striking him right 
on the temple, it killed him on tlie spot. 
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VI 

Instantly that the godson had killed the robber the 
walls of the pavilion closed m again, and the place be- 
came as before. 

Then the door opened, and the godfather entered. 
He went up to his godson, and, taking him by the 
hand, led him down from the throne. 

“ You have not obeyed my commands/* he said. 
"One thing you have done which you ought not: 
you have o[)ened the forbidden door. A second thing 
you have done which you ought not: you have 
ascended the throne and taken my sceptre into your 
hands. And a third thing you have done which you 
ought not: you have caused much evil in the world. 
Hafl you sat there but another hour you would have 
ruined the half of mankind." 

Then the godfather led his godson back to the 
throne, and took the sceptre into his hands. Once 
again the walls rolled back, and all the world became 
visible. 

" Look first at what you have done to your father,’* 
said the godfather " Vassili lay for a year in prison, 
and there learnt every kind of villainy and became 
embittered against his fellow-man. Now, look you, 
he has just stolen two of your father’s horses, and is 
at this very moment in tlie act of firing his farm also. 
That is what you have done to your father." 

Yet, hardly had the godson perceived that his 
father’s farm was blazing up before his godfather hid 
the spectacle from him and bade him look in another 
direction. 

" Look there,” he said. " It is just a year since 
your godmother was deserted by her husband for an 
unlawful love, and she has been driven by her grief 
to drink, and her husband’s paramour to utter ruin. 
That is what you have done to your godmother." 

Then this picture also was hid from the godson by 
his god ather as he pointed towards the godson’s 
own home. In it sat his mother, weeping tears of 
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remorse for her sins and sa5nng: “ Far better had it 
been had the robber killed me, for then I should have 
sinned the less." 

“ That is what you have done to your mother," 
added the godfather. Then he hid this s}>ectacle 
also from his godson, and pointed l)elow it. There 
the godson saw the robber standing before a dungeon, 
with a warder holding him on either side. 

And the godfather said to his godson: " lliis man 
has taken nine lives during his career. I'or those sins 
he would have had to atone had you not killed him 
But now you have transferred those sins to yourself, 
and for them all you must answer. That is what you 
have done to yourself.'* 

Then the godfather went on: 

" The first time that the old she-bear jiushed away 
the log, she only frightened her cubs a little. 
second time that she pushed it away, sIk' killed tin* 
yearling bear by doing so. But the third time th.i 
she pushed the log away, she killed h(*rself. So also 
have you done. Yet I will set you now a term ot 
thirty years in which to go forth into the world and 
atone for the sins of that robber Should you not 
atone for them wathin that time, then it will Im‘ your 
fate to go where he has gone ’’ 

And the godson said: " In what manner shall I 
atone for his sins? " 

To this the godfather reidicd: "When you have 
relieved the world of as much evil as you hava* brought 
into it, then will you have atoned for tlic sins of that 
robber." 

" But in what manner," asked his go<ison again, 
" am I to relieve the world of evil? " 

" Go you towards the rrsing sun," replied hi.s god- 
father, " until you come to a field with men in it. 
Note carefully what those men do, and teach them 
what you yourself have learnt. Idicn go forward 
again, still noting what you see, and on the fourth 
day you will come to a forest Within that forest 
there stands a hermit’s cell, and in that cell there 
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Jives an old man. Tell him all that has befallen you, 
and he will instruct you When you have done all 
that he bids you do, then will you have atoned both 
for the sins of that robber and for your own 
Thus spoke his godfather, and dismissed him from 
the entrance gates. 


VII 

The godson went on and on, and as he walked he kept 
thinking to himself: “ How am I to relieve the world 
of evil? The world relievas itself of evil by sending 
evil men into exile, by casting them into prison, by 
executing them upon the scaffold. How, then, will 
it be possible for me to rid the world of evil without 
taking upon myself the sins of others? " 

Thus did he ponder and ponder, yet could not re- 
solve the problem. 

On and on lie went, until he came to a field in which 
the corn had grown up rich and thick, and was now 
ready for the harvest. Suddenly he perceived that 
a calf had wandered into the corn, and that some 
peasants, having also seen it, had mounted their 
horses and were now chasing the calf from one side 
of the field to the other through the corn. Whenever 
the calf was on the point of breaking out of the corn 
a man would come riding up and the calf would double 
back m terror. Tllen once more the riders would 
go galloping about through the crop in pursuit of it. 
Yet all this time an old woman was standing weeping 
on the highway and crying out: “ My calf is being 
driven to death! ” 

So the godson called out to the peasants : 

“ Why ride about like that? Come out of the corn, 
all of you, and then the old woman will call her calf 
back to her." 

The peasants listened to his urging, and, advancing 
to the edge of the com, the old woman cried aloud, 
"Here, here, little madcap! Come here, then!" 
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The calf pricked up its ears and listened. For a little 
whiJe it listened, and then ran to the old woman and 
thrust its head against her skirt, almost puslimg her 
from her feet. And it all ended in the peasants being 
pleased, and the old woman likewise, and the calf as 
well. 

As the godson went on he thought to himself: 

“ I see now that evil cannot bii removed by evil. 
The more that men requite evil, the more does evil 
spread. Thus it is manifest that evil is powerless 
against evil. Yet how to remove it I know not. It 
was pleasant to see the calf listen to the old woman's 
voice. Yet, had it not listened, how could she ever 
have recovered it from the corn? " 

Thus the godson pondered and ]>ondered as he 
went. 


VIIl 

On and pn he walked, until he came to a village, 
where he asked at the first hut for a night’s hKlging, 
and was admitted l)y the goodwife. She uas all 
alone in the hut, and engaged in washing it ami the 
furniture. 

Having entered, the godson went quietly to the 
stove, and stood watching what the woman w^as 
doing. She had finished the floor and was now 
starting to wash the table. First of all she swilled 
it over, and then began wiping it with a dirty clout. 
She rubbed it vigorously one way, i)ut still it was 
not clean, since the dirty clout left streaks upon its 
surface. Then she rubbed it the other way abeiut, 
and cleared off some of the streaks, while making 
fresh ones. Lastly, she rubbed it lengthways, and 
back again, yet only with the result of streaking 
its surface afresh with the dirty clout. One piece 
of dirt might be wiped away here and there, yet others 
would be rubbed in all the firmer. 

The godson watched her for a time, and at last 
said: 
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My good woman, what are you doing? 

Do you not see? ” she said. “ I am cleaning 
against the festival day, but, although I am tired out, 

I cannot get this table clean.” 

” But you should first of all rinse the clout, and then 
rub the table with it.” 

The woman did so, and very soon had the table 
clean. 

” I thank you,” she said, ” for what you have 
taught me.” 

In the morning the godson took leave of his hostess, 
and went on. He walked and walked, until he came 
to a forest. There he saw some peasants bending 
felloes. The godson drew near them and saw that, 
however much they kept walking round the felloe- 
block, a felloe would not bend. So he watched them, 
and perceived that this was because the felloe-block 
kept turning with them, since it lacked a stay-pin. 
As soon as he saw this he said : 

” My brothers, what are you doing? ” 

” We are bending felloes,” they replied. ” Twice 
have we soaked these felloes, and worn ourselves out, 
yet they will not bend.” 

” But you should first of all make fast the felloe- 
block,” said the godson, ” and then the felloe will bend 
as you circle round.” 

Hearing this, the peasants made fast the felloe- 
block, and tli^reafter their work prospered. 

The godson spent the night with them, and then 
went on again. A whole day and a night did he walk, 
until just before dawn he came up with some cattle- 
drovers, and lay down beside them. He saw that they 
had picketed their cattle and were now trying to light 
a fire. They kept taking dry twigs and setting fire to 
them, yet the flames had no sooner sprung up than 
they put wet brushwood upon them. The brushwood 
only gave a hiss, and the flames went out. Again and 
again the drovers took dry twigs and lit them, yet 
always piled wet brushwood on the top, and so 
extingui^ied tlie flames. For a long time they 
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laboured at this, yet could not make the fire bum 
up. 

At length the godson said, Do not be so hasty in 
piling on the brushwood. First draw up the tire into 
a go^ flame. When it is burning fiercely, Oun put 
on the brushwood." 

The drovers did so. First of all they drew up the 
flames to a good heat, and then applied the brusli- 
\sood, so that the latter caught successfully, and the 
whole pile burst into a bla/e. 

The godson stayed with them for a while, and then 
went on again. He kept wondering and wondeiing 
why he should have seen these three incidents, yet 
could not discern the reason. 


IX 

For the whole of that day he pressed on, until he came 
to the forest in which stood the hermit s cell, lie 
approached the cell and knocked at the door, where- 
upon a voice from within ctilled out to him: ** Who is 
there? " 

“ A great sinner," replied the godson, " who has 
come hither to atone for the sins of another." 

Then an old man came out and asked Inin further 

" What sms of anotlier are those whitli have lx‘en 
laid upon you^ " 

So the godson told him all — about Ins godfather, 
and the bear and her \oung, and the tin one m the 
sealed room, and the command which his godfather 
had given him, and the peasants whom he had seen 
in the field, and their trampling of the corn, and tlie 
calf running to the old woman of its own (ord. 

It was then," said the godson, " that I undcrstcxxl 
that evil cannot be removed by evil. Yet still 1 know 
not how to remove it. I pray you, teach me." 

And the old man said: " Yet tell me first what else 
you have seen by the wayside as you came." 

So the godson told him about the woman and the 
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washing of the table, as also about the peasants who 
were bending felloes and the drovers who were lighting 
a fire. The old man heard him out, and then, turning 
back into thecell, brought out thence a little notched axe. 

Come with me,” he said. 

He went across the clearing from the cell, and 
pointed to a tree. 

” Cut that down,” he said. 

So the godson applied the axe until the tree fell. 

” Now split it into three.” 

The godson did so. Then the old man went back 
to the cell, and returned thence with a lighted toich. 

” Set fire,” he said, ” to those three logs.” 

So the godson took the torch, and set fire to the 
three logs, until there remained of them only three 
charred stumps. 

” Now, bury them half their length in the ground. 
So.” 

The godson buried them as directed. 

” Under that hill,” went on the old man, ” there 
runs a river. Go and bring thence some water in 
your mouth, and spnnkle these stumps with it. 
Sprinkle the first stump even as you taught the woman 
in the hut. Sprinkle the second one even as you 
taught the felloes-makers. And sprinkle the third one 
even as you taught the drovers. When all these three 
stumps shall sprout, and change from stumps to apple 
trees, then shall you know how evil may be removed 
from among rnen, and then also will you have atoned 
for your sins.” 

Thus spoke the old man, and retreated to his cell 
again, while the godson pondered and pondered, and 
yet could not understand what the old man had said to 
him. Nevertheless, he set about doing as he had been 
bidden. 

X 

Going to the river, and taking a full mouthful of water, 
he returned and sprinkled the first stump. Again, 
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and yet again, he went, and sprinkled the other two. 
Now he began to feel tired and hungry, so he Nsent to 
the cell to beg bite and sup of the o d man ; yet, hardly 
had he opened the door, when he saw the old man 
lying dead across his praying-stool. Tlie godson 
looked about until he found some dry biscuits, which 
he ate. Then he found also a spade, and began to dig 
a grave for the old man. By night he brought water 
and sprinkled the stumps, and by day he went on 
digging the grave. Just when he had finished it and 
was about to bury the old man, some j>easants from a 
neighbouring village arrived with presents of food for 
the aged hermit. 

Learning that the old man was dead, and Ik Iieving 
that he had blessed the godson as his successor, they 
helped to inter the body, left the f(X)d for the gcxlson's 
use, and departed after promising to bring him some 
more. 

So the godson lived in the old man's cell, subsisting 
upon food brought him by the people, and doing as he 
had been bidden — that is to say, bringing water in his 
mouth from the river and sprinkling with it the 
stumps. 

He lived thus for a year, and many p(‘opI(* b<‘g.in to 
come to him, since it had got abioad that a holy man 
was living the devout life in the forest who brought 
water in his mouth from under the hi 1 to spnnkle w ith 
it three charred stumps. Very many folk visited him, 
and even nch merchants brought prescuits, but the 
godson would accept nothing for himself iK-yond 
necessaries. All other things winch were given him 
he handed to the poor. 

Thus his order of life became as follows. Hall the 
day he would spend in fetching water in his mouth for 
the sprinkling of the stumps, and the other half he 
woulcl spend in resting or receiving visitors. In time he 
began to believe that this must really be the way in 
which it was appointed him to live, and that by this 
very mode of life he would succeed both in removing 
evil from the world and in atoning for his own sins. 
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A second year passed without his once omitting, on 
any single day, to sprinkle the stumps: yet none of 
the three had yet begun to sprout. 

Once he was sitting in his cell, when he heard a man 
ride by on horseback, singing to himself as he went. 
Going out to see what manner of man this was, the 
godson beheld a fine, strong young man, well-dressed, 
and mounted on a valuable horse and saddle. 
So the godson hailed him, and asked him what his 
business was, and whither he was going. The man 
diew rein. 

“ I am a highwayman,” he said, ” and ride the roads 
and kill people. The more I kill, the merrier is my 
singing.” 

The godson was horrified, and thought to himself: 
” How am I to remove the evil that must lie in such 
a man? It is easy for me to counsel those who visit 
me, because they are themselves repentant, but this 
man glories in his wickedness.” 

However, he said nothing, but went on reflecting as 
he walked beside the man: 

” What is to be done now? If this highwayman 
takes to riding this way, he will frighten the people, 
and they will cease to visit me. Wiiat use will it be 
for me then to go on living here^ ” 

So he stopped, and said to the highwayman: 

” People come here to visit me — not to glory in 
their wickedness, but to repent and to pray for their 
sins’ forgiveness. Do you also repent if you have 
any fear of God. But, if you will not, then ride the 
roads elsewhere, and never come this way again, so 
that you may not trouble my peace and terrify the 
people. Should you not hearken to me, assuredly God 
will chastise you.” 

The highwayman laughed. 

” I neither fear God nor will listen to you,” he said. 
“You are not my master. You live by your prayers 
and piety, and 1 by murder. Everyone must live 
somenow. Do you go on with your teaching of the 
old women who come to you, but do not attempt to 
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teach me. Yet because you have reminded me of God 
this day, I 'vill kill two people the more to-morrow. 
I would have killed you yourself this instant, but that 
I do not wish to soil my hands. For the rest, keep out 
of my way." 

Having uttered these threats, the highwayman 
rode away. Yet he came no more in that direction, 
and the godson went on living quietly as ol old for 
another eight years. 


XI 

One night the godson had been sprinkling the 
stumps, and then returned to his cell to sit and lest a 
while. As he sat there he kept looking along the little 
forest path to see if any of the peasants were coming to 
visit him. Yet none came that day, and the godson 
sat alone until evening. Growing weary, he l)egan to 
think over his past life. He rememln'ied how the 
highwayman had reproached him lor living by his 
piety, and began to recall his whole career. 

" I am not living as God meant me to," he thought. 
" The old man laid upon me a |)enance, but that 
penance I have turned into a source both of bre.id and 
of public repute. 1 have been so led into temptation 
by It that 1 find time hang heavy on mv haiuis if no 
visitors come. Yet, when they come, J am pleas<‘d 
only if they extol my juety ! It is not tlnis that I mu^l 
live. I have been led astray by the ja.iise of num. 
So far from atoning for my past sms, 1 have Ih'cui 
incurring new ones. I will go away into the forest - 
away to some new spot where the |XiO[>le cannot Imd 
me, and there I will live entirely alone, so that I majf^ 
both atone for my past sms and incur no fresh ones. 

Thus the godson pondered in his heart. I laui he 
took a little bag of biscuits and the spade, and set out 
from the cell towards a ravine, m s^)me remote corner 
of which he hoped to dig for himself an earthen hut, 
and so hide himself from the people. 
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As he was walking along with the bag of biscuits 
and the spade, there came riding towards liim the high- 
wayman. The godson was afraid, and tried to flee, 
but the highwayman overtook him. 

“ Whither are you going? '' asked the brigand. 

The godson replied that he wished to hide himself in 
some spot where no one could visit him. The high- 
wayman was surprised at this. 

" But how will you subsist,"' he asked, '' when no 
one can come to visit you? " 

The godson had not thought of this before, but as 
soon as the highwayman put the question he remem- 
bered the matter of food. 

“Surely God will give me the wherewithal, "he replied. 
The highwayman said nothing more, but started to 
ride on his way. 

“ What can I be thinking of? " said the godson 
suddenly to himself. “ I have said not a word to him 
about his mode of life. Maybe he is repentant now. 
He seemed softened to-day, and never once threatened 
to kill me." 

So he called after the highwayman: 

“ \'et I beseech you to repent, for never can you 
escape God." 

Upon this the highwayman turned his horse, seized 
a dagger from his belt, and brandished it at the godson, 
who straightway fled in terror into the forest. The 
highwaymancdid not pursue him, but said. 

“ Twice now have 1 let you go, old man; but the 
third time, look to yourself, for I will kill you." 

This said, he rode away. 

That evening the godson went to sprinkle the stumps 
as usual — and, behold! one of them had put forth 
shoots, and a little apple tree was growing from it! 


XII 


So the godson hid himself from men, and entered upon 
a life wholly solitary. When his small stock of biscuits 
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came to an end he bethought him : “ I must go out and 
seaich for roots." Yet, hardJy had he set forth iijwn 
this quest, when he saw han^ng from a bough in front 
of him a little bag of biscuits. He took them down 
and ate them. No sooner had he done so than he saw 
another httle bag han^ng on the same Ix^ugh. 

Thus the godson lived on, with no anxieties to 
trouble him, save one — fear of the highwayman. 
Whenever he heard him coming he would hide him- 
self, thinking: " If he were to kill me I should die with 
my sins unpurged." 

He lived in this manner for ten years. The aj^-ile 
tree on the one stump grew apace, but the other two 
stumps remained as they had always l)cen. 

One day he rose early, and went out to j)erform his 
task of sprinkling the stumps. He had done tins, 
when he felt weanness overcome him, and sat down to 
rest. As he sat resting there, the thought occurred 
to him: " Surely I have sinned the more, sune now 
I have begun to fear death. Yet it may l>e that it is 
by death itself that God means me to atone for my 
sms." 

Hardly had he thought this, when of a sudden he 
heard the highwayman riding towards him, and cursing 
as he came. As soon as he heard him the godson 
thought: " None but God Himself can work me weal 
or woe," and so went straight to meet the robber. 

Then he saw that the highwayman w^is not riding 
alone, but was canyang a man behind him, and that 
the man's hands were bound and his mouth g.iggcd. 
The man could utter no word, but the high\v.i),man 
was cursing him without ceasing. The godson acl- 
vanced towards them, and stood in the hoi so s 

path. »» u ’ 1 

“ Whither are you carrying this man? he said. 

“ Into the forest," replied the highwayman. He 
is a merchant’s son, and refuses to say where his father s 
money is concealed, so I am going to flog him until he 

tells me." , 

And the highwayman tried to nde on, but the god- 
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son seized his bridle, and would not let him pass. 

Let the man go/' he said. 

The highwayman was enraged at this, and shook his 
fist at the godson. 

" Do you want the same as he? " he asked him. 

I promised you long ago that I would kill you. Let 
me pass." 

But the godson felt no fear now. 

" I will nol let you pass," he said. " I fear not you, 
but only God, and Ood has bidden me detain you. 
Let this man go." 

The highwayman knit his brows, then seized his 
dagger, cut the bonds, and released the merchant's son. 

" Away with you both," he said, " and never cross 
my path again." 

The merchant's son leapt to the ground and fled, 
but when the highwayman tried to nde on again the 
godson still detained him, and told him that he 
must abandon his wicked life. The highwayman 
sat quietly listening, but said nothing in reply, and 
then departed. 

In the morning the godson went to sprinkle the 
stumps as usual — and behold! another one of them 
had sprouted, and from it a second little apple tree 
was growing. 


XIII 

Another ten years passed, and one day, as he was 
sitting free from anxiety or fear of any kind, and with 
his heart light within him, the godson thought to him- 
self: " What blessings are given to men by God! 
Yet they vex themselves in vain when all the time 
they should be living in peace." 

He thought of the vast sum of human wickedness, 
and how men distressed themselves to no purpose. 
And he felt a great pity for men. 

" I ought not to be living thus," he thought. 
" Rather ought I to go forth and tell men what I 
know." 
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Just as this had passed through his mind he heard 
once more the highwayman approaching. At first he 
was for avoiding the brigand, thinking: “ It is lHX)tless 
to say anything to this man.’* 

Thus he thought at first, but presently he changed 
his mind, and stepped forth into the road. The high- 
wayman was riding along with downcast mien and 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground. As the gcxlson 
looked upon him he felt a great pity for him, and, 
running to his side, clas|>ed him by the knee. 

“ Dear brother,” he cned, ” have mercy ui>on your 
own soul, for in you too there dwells a (iod given 
spirit. If you continue thus to torment y()urs(‘!l and 
to torment others, assuredly worse torments than all 
await you. Yet think how God yearns towards you, 
and what blessings He has laid up for you’ Do not 
destroy yourself, my brother, but change >our w.iy of 
life.” 

But the highwayman only frowned and tuiiKnl 
away. ” Leave me,” he said. 

Yet the godson clasped him still closer by the knee, 
and burst into tears. 

At that the highwayman raised his eyes and looked 
at the godson. He looked and looked, .ind then sud- 
denly slid from his horse and threw himself iijm)!! his 
knees on the ground. 

” Old man,” he said, ” you have overcome me at 
last. Twenty years have I stricen with you, but 
you have gradually taken away my strenf^th, until now 
I am not master of myself. Do what you will wath 
me. The first time that you pleaded with me I was 
but the more enraged. It was not until you withdrew 
from the eyes of men, and recognised that you needed 
not their help, that I began to think over your wokD. 
But from that moment I began to hang the bags of 
biscuits for you on the lx)ugh.” 

Then the godson remembered how' it wars only when 
the clout was nnsed that the table was cleaned. 
Even so, he saw it was only when he had ceased to 
take thought for himself that his heart had been 
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purified, and he had been able to purify the hearts 
of others. 

And the highwayman went on: 

" But the first rea] change of heart took place in me 
when you ceased to fear death at my hands/' 

Instantly the godson remembered that it was only 
when the felloes-makers had fastened firmly the 
felloes-block that they had been able to bend the 
felloes. Even so, he saw it was only when he had 
established firmly his life in God and humbled his pre- 
sumptuous heart that he had ceased to have any fear 
of death. 

“ And," said the highwayman, in conclusion, " it 
was when your heart went out to me in pity, and you 
wept before me, that my own heart was changed en- 
tirely." 

Rejoicing greatly, the godson led the highwayman 
to the spot where the three stumps were — and behold! 
from the third stump also an apple tree had sprouted! 

Then the godson remembered that it was only when 
the drovers’ fire had kindled to a blaze that the wet 
brushwood had kindled with it. So also, he saw, 
had his heart within him kindled to a blaze, and with 
its flame had set fire to the heart of another. 

With ]oy he recognised that his sins were at last 
redeemed. 

All this he related to the highwayman and died. 
The highwayman laid him in his grave, and lived 
thereafter as the,godson had bidden him, and taught 
men to do likewise. 



CRCESUS AND SOLON 


In olden times — long, long before the coming of 
Christ — there reigned over a certain country a great 
king called Croesus. He had much gold and silver, 
and many precious stones, as well as numberless 
soldiers and slaves. Indeed, he thought that in all 
the world there could be no happier man than himself 

But one day there chanced to visit the country 
which Croesus ruled a Greek philosopher named Solon 
Far and wide was Solon famed as a wise man and a 
just; and, inasmuch as his fame had reached Croesus 
also, the king commanded that he should be conducted 
to his presence. 

Seated upon his throne, and robed in his most 
gorgeous apparel, Crcesus asked of Solon: "Have 
you ever seen aught more splendid than this? " 

" Of a surety have I,” replied Solon. " Peacocks, 
cocks, and pheasants glitter with colours so diverse 
and so brilliant that no art can compare with 

them.’' . M • 

Croesus was silent as he thought to himself : " Since 
this IS not enough, I must show him something more, 
to surprise him." 

So he exhibited the whole of las riches before Solon's 
eyes, as well as boasted of the numlxa of foes he had 
slain, and the number of territories he had conquered. 
Then he said to the philosopher . 

" You have lived long in the world, and have visited 
many countries. Tell me whom you consider to be 
the happiest man living?" 

" The happiest man living I consider to l)c a certain 
poor man who lives in Athens." replied Solon. 

The king was surprised at this answer, for he had 
made certain that Solon would name him himseJf ; yet. 
for all that, the philosopher had named a perfectly 
obscure individual’ 

" Why do you say that^ " asked CrcesiLs 
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Because/* replied Solon, "'the man of whom I 
speak has worked hard all his life, has been content 
with little, has reared line children, has served his 
city honourably, and has achieved a noble reputation/' 

When Croesus heard this he exclaimed; 

“ And do you reckon my happiness as nothing, and 
consider that I am not fit to be compared with the 
man of whom you speak ? 

To which Solon replied: 

Often it befalls that a poor man is happier than a 
rich man. Call no man happy until he is dead.” 

The king dismissed Solon, for he was not pleased at 
his words, and had no belief in him. 

” A fig for melancholy! ” he thought. ” While a 
man lives he should live for pleasure.'^ 

So he forgot about Solon entirely. 

Not long afterwards the king’s son went hunting, 
but wounded himself by a mischance, and died of the 
wound. Next^ it was told to Croesus that the powerful 
Emperor Cyrus was coming to make war upon him. 

So Croesus went out against Cyrus with a great army, 
but the enemy proved the stronger, and, having won 
the battle and shattered Croesus' forces, penetrated to 
the capital. 

Then the foreign soldiers began to pillage all King 
Croesus’ riches, and to sl^ the inhabitants, and to 
sack and fire the city. One soldier seized Croesus 
himself, and was just about to stab him, when the 
king’s son darted forward to defend his father, and 
cried aloud: 

” Do not touch him! That is Croesus, the king! ” 

So the soldiers bound Croesus, and carried him away 
to the Emperor; but Cyrus was celebrating his victory 
at a banquet, and could not speak with the captive, 
so orders were sent out for Croesus to be executed. 

In the middle of the city square the soldiers built a 
great burning-pile, and upon the top of it they placed 
King Croesus, bound him to a stake, and set fire to the 
pile. 

Croesus gazed around him, up>on his city and upon 
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his palace. Then he remembered the words of the 
Greek philosopher, and, bursting into tears, could only 
say: 

“ Ah, Solon, Solon! 

The soldiers were closing in about the pile when the 
Emperor Cyrus arrived in person to view tne execution. 
As he did so he caught these words uttered by Croesus, 
but could not understand them. 

So he commanded Croesus to be taken from the pile, 
and inquired of him what he had just said. Croesus 
answered: 

** I was but naming the name of a wise man— of one 
who told me a great truth — a truth that is of greater 
worth than all earthly riches, than all our kingly 
glory.** 

And Croesus related to Cyrus hLs conversation 
with Solon. The story touched the heart of the 
Emperor, for he bethought him that he too was but 
a man, that he too knew not what Fate might have 
in store for him. So in the end he had mercy upon 
Croesus, and became his friend. 



NEGLECT A FIRE, AND TWILL NOT BE 
QUENCHED 


“Then came Peter to Him, and said, Lord, how oft shall m 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? Till seven times? 

Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times, bui 
until seventy times seven. 

Therefore is the Kingdom of Heaven likened unto a certain km 
which would take account of his servants. 

And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto hii 
which owed him ten thousand talents. 

But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded hii 
to be sold, and his wife and children, and all that he had, and paj 
nient to be made. 

The servant therefore fell down and worshipped him, saying 
I^rd, have*patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

Then the lord of that servant was moved with compassion, an 


loosed him, and forgave him the debt. 

But the same servant went out, and found one of his felloi 
servants which owed him an hundred pence ; and he laid hands oi 
him, and took him by the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. 

And his fellow servant fell down at his feet, and besought him 
saying, Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

And he would not, but went and cast him into prison, till n 
should pay the debt. 

So when his fellow servants saw what was done, they were ver 
sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that was done. 

Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him, t 
thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because iho 

^'shoulLTnot t^joualso have had compassion on thy fellow servant 
even as I had pity oa thee? 

And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors 
till he should pay all that was due unto him 

So likewise shall My Heavenly Father do also unto you if y< 
from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their trespasses. 

^ (Matt, xviii. 21-35 ) 


In a certain village there lived a peasant named Ivar 
Shtchevbakoff. He lived comfortably enough foi 
he himself was strong and the best worker in the ^nllage 
and moreover, he had three sons of full age. ® 

these sons was married, another one engaged to l> 
married, and the third one a youngster old enough t 
look after the horses and to have begun to learn l 
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plough. Likewise, Ivan’s wife w^as a sensible, mar 
aging woman, and his daughter-in-law had prove 
herselt a peaceable, hard-working girl. So he and hi 
family did very well. The only mouth m the home 
stead that did not feed itself was that of the ol 
father, who suffered from asthma, and had now bet, 
lying seven years by the stove. Ivan ix)ssesse 
plenty of stock-three mares and their foal.s. a co\ 
with a weaning calf, and fifteen shecj)~and, whil 
the women of the family made boots for the household 
sewed the men’s clothing, and helped in the fie'di 
the men of the family did the rough woi k of a }>easant’ 
life. If the stock of gram gave out before the nex 
harvest was due, the sale of a few sheep soon jmt th 
family’s requirements to rights; so that, what witl 
one thing and what with another, the household di< 
well. 

Unfortunately, however, there lived next door U 
them a certain Gabriel Chromoi,* the son of Gordo 
Ivanofi; and between him and Ivan there arose a feud 

So long as old Gordei — this Gordefs father— ha( 
been alive, and Ivan’s father still ruled the roost a 
Ivan's place, the two households had lived on neigli 
hourly terms. If the women had need of a sieve or i 
bucket, or the men of an axle-tree or a wheel, the om 
household would send and borrow them of the other 
and help each other as neighbours should do Again 
if a calf strayed from its rightful premises into th< 
other family’s threshing-floor, it would merely b< 
driven out again with the request, " Please do not lei 
your calf stray here, for we have not yet stacked oui 
rick.” But as for filching anything from one another 
or for shutting up anything belonging to the other ir 
bam or stable, such things were unknown m cithei 
establishment. 

That IS how things were m the tinn* of the old men 
but when their sons came to be master things wen 
otherwise. 

It all arose from a trifle. 

‘ Chromoi = i e , ihc Ijimc 
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A young pullet belonging to Ivan's daughter-m-law 
began to lay early. In fact, the young woman was 
collecting eggs even before Holy Week, and went every 
day to the shed, where she would find an egg laid in the 
wagon. But one day, it appeared, the children 
frightened the pullet, so that she flew over the fence 
into the neighbours’ yard, and laid there. The young 
woman heard the cackling, but thought to herself, “ 1 
have no time to get the egg now, for I have so much 
to get ready for the festival. I wiD go at supper-time 
and fetch it.” 

So in the evening she went to the wagon under the 
shed— -but there was no egg there. She asked her 
mother- and brothers-in-law if they had taken it, but 
they said no. Tarass, the youngest one, added, ” The 
pullet must have laid in the neighbours’ yard, for I 
heard her cackling there, and saw her fly back again.” 

So the young woman went to look for the pullet, 
and found her roosting on the beam with the cock. 
Her eyes were closing already, and she was preparing 
for her night’s rest. The young woman would have 
asked her where she had laid il it had been possible 
for the pullet to answer, but, as it was, she went round 
to the neighbours’, and was met at the door by the 
old woman. 

” What do you w^ant, my girl? ” she asked. 

” Only this, grandmother, that my pullet llew’ over 
into your place^ to-day, and we think she must ha\e 
laid an egg there.” 

” We haven’t seen it, then. We have our own eggs, 
and God sent that they were laid hours ago. All those 
that we collected were our own, and we have no need 
of other people’s. W'c do not go collecting eggs in 
yards which don’t belong to us, my girl.” 

The young w'oman was greatly oflendcd at this, and 
said the unnecessary vvoid. Her neighbour capjxid 
this with two more, and in a moment they were at it 
hammer and tongs. Presently Ivan’s wile came out 
with a bucket of water, and of course joined in the fray. 
Next, Gabiiel’s wife ran out of the door, and gave her 
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neighbours the rough side of her tongue, regardless of 
what was fact and what \sas fiction. In short, there 
was a general uproar. Everyone sliouted at the top 
of her voice, gabbling two words to the other’s one. 
and every word a term of abuse. " You are this! ” 
could be heard, or “ You are that! " You are a 
thief and a slut!" "May you and vour father-in- 
law die of the plague together’ " and " You arc a 
cadger of other peoj)Ie’s tiling'll *’ were some of the 
other expressions used. 

" You everlasting borrower, you Iiave worn my 
sieve simply to shreds! " would cry one of tlie women. 

" Well, you have got our yoke m your pla(e at this 
moment," w’oiild retort tlie other." "(live us back 
our yoke at once." 

So, wrangling about the yoke, they managed to 
upset the water, tore each other's clothes, and came 
in good earnest to blows, At this moiiunt (iabncl 
arrived from the field, and took his wife’s part, where- 
upon Ivan and one of his sons ^sned from the (Uher hut, 
and likewise swelled the tumult. I\ an was a muscular 
peasant, and thrust cveiyone aside. Eventually 
other peasants came ninning in to pai t the combatants, 
but not before Ivan had torn out a handlul of Galiriel's 
beard 

That was how it all began (j<ibriel wrapjvd his 
tuft of board in newspaper, and went off to institute 
proceedings in the district court • 

" I did not grow that pie( o of beard," he said, " for 
any tow-headed Ivans to i)ull out." 

As for liLs wife, she did not let her neighbour^ forget 
that Ivan would assuredly be convutid and ^eiit to 
Siberia. 

So the feud went on. 

Yet from the very first day the old man by the stove 
preached to them reconciliation. Yet the young 
people would not listen to him. 

" You are acting foolishly, my children," he said. 
" You are making a great matter out of a trifir Re- 
think yourselves — the whole affair has arisen out of an 
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egg— an egg that was run off with only by the 
little bairns! One egg is no great loss. Yet, 
although you have spoken in enmity, there is yet time 
to smooth it away and to learn better things. So long 
as you remain at variance you remain in sin. It 
must always be so. Go, then, and ask pardon of one 
another, and let our houses have but one roof again. 
If you harbour malice it cannot but be the worse for 
you as time goes on.'* 

But the young people would not listen to him, for 
they thought that he did not understand the matter, 
and that he spoke with the garrulity of an old man. 
Ivan also would not cry quits with his neighbour. 

“ I did not tear his beard/' he declared. “ He tore 
it out himself. On the other hand, he i/td tear the 
skirts of my blouse, not to speak of my shirt. Tust 
look at it! 

So Ivan instituted proceedings in /ns turn, and the 
matter came before both the local and the district 
courts. While the case was still pending, a linch-pin 
chanced to disappear from Gabriel's cart. For this 
his womenkind blamed one of Ivan’s sons. 

“ We saw him pass the window last night." they 
declared, " and go in the direction of the cart. Besides, 
a neighbour has given us the word that he went to an 
inn last night and pawned a linch-pin with the inn- 
keeper." 

So another suit was instituted, and every day there 
would be quarrels and* fighting between the two huts. 
Even the children got set by the ears, in imitation of 
their elders, while tne women could never meet by the 
brook without falling to with their rolling-pins and 
showering abuse — most evil abuse — upon one another. 

In time these peasants went on from making accusa- 
tions against one another to filching each other's 
property whenever they were short of anything. The 
women and children learnt to do likewise, and things 
went from bad to worse. Ivan and Gabriel brought 
constant suits against one another, both at parish 
assemblies and before the local and district courts. 
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until everyone was sick to death of their quarrels. 
One day Gabriel would have Ivan fined or imprisoned, 
and the next day Ivan would do the same by Gabriel. 
The more they hurt one another, the more embittered 
they grew. We all know that when dogs fight, they 
fight the more furiously if struck, for the one struck 
thinks that it is the other one biting him, and hangs on 
the more determmedly. In the same way these two 
peasants would sue each other, and one of them Ix' 
punished with fine or impmsonment—with the result 
that the enmity of the pair would be more deadly even 
than before. “ Wait a little, and I will l>e even with 
you! was their mutual attitude. 

Things went on thus for six years. Yet the old 
man by the stove never altered his advice. 

“ What are you doing, my children ? " he would say 
“ Have done with old scores, and let the matter drop. 
Cease to be bitter against these neighbour^ of ours, 
and all will go well with you. On the other hand, 
the longer you cherish your bitterness the worse wall 
things become/ 

Yet they would not listen to the old man. 

In the seventh year of the feud matters were 
brought to a head by Ivan's daughter-in-law putting 
Gabriel to shame before the whole company at a 
wedding-feast by accusing him of hoiM-stcahng. 
Gabriel was drunk at the time, and not master of him- 
self. so that he struck the woman— struck her with 
such clumsy aim, moreover, that she was laid in lx^d 
for a week, for she was pregnant. Ivan was over- 
joyed at this, and at once set off to the ^xibhc pro- 
secutor with an indictment, thinking- “ Now at last 
I shall get nd of this precious neighlx)ur of mine. 
He IS bound to get either prison or Siberia." Yet his 
plea did not wholly succeed, for the public f)rosecutor 
declined to receive the indictment on the ground that, 
as the woman had recovered and showed no marks of 
injury when examined, it was a matter for the local 
courts only. So Ivan went to the nttrovot/ who 
* Local mai;isuale. 
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passed the case on to the district court. Ivan fussed 
about the precincts of the court, regaled the clerk and 
the usher on half a gallon of sweet cider, and pressed 
for a sentence of flogging to be awarded. And eventu- 
ally the sentence was read out. 

The court ordains,*' read the clerk, ** that Gabriel 
Gordieff, peasant, do receive twenty strokes within 
the precincts of the district police-station.” 

When Ivan heard the sentence he glanced at Gabriel, 
” How does he like it now? ” he thought. 

As for Gabriel, he turned as white as a sheet when the 
sentence was declared. Then he turned and went out 
into the corridor. Ivan followed him, and was just 
moving towards his horse when he heard Gabriel 
saying something. 

” Very well,” were Gabriel's words. "He is going 
to have my back flogged for me, and it will burn sorely; 
yet I pray that he and his may burn more sorely still.” 

When Ivan caught these words he at once returned 
into court. 

” Your worship,” he said, ” this man has just 
threatened me with arson. Pray take the evidence of 
witnesses before whom he did it.” 

So Gabriel was sent for. 

” Is it true that you said this? ” he was asked. 

” I said nothing.” replied Gabriel. ” Flog me if you 
wish. It seems that I only am to suffer, though m the 
right, whereas te may do what he pleases.' 

And he was about* to say more, when his lips and 
cheeks started quivering, and he turned his face to the 
wall. Even the magistrates were moved as they 
looked at him. ” Can he really have threatened evil 
against his neighbour,” they thought, ” or was he only 
cursing at himself^ ” 

So the senior magistrate said: 

” See here, my good fellows. Would it not be better 
for you to be reconciled? For, look you, my good 
Gabriel, was it right what you did, to strike a pregnant 
woman? If you had right on your side, God has 
pardoned the deed, however sinful. But had you such 
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right? No, assuredly you had not. Yet. if you will 
plead guilty and express your contrition to the pro- 
secutor, I feel sure that he will pardon you, and we will 
then annul the sentence.*' 

Hearing this the clerk intervened. 

'‘That cannot be done,'* he said. “The 117th 
Article of the Penal Code forbids reconciliation of the 
parties when once sentence has been passed. There- 
fore the sentence must be carried out.^ 

But the ma^trate paid no attention to him. 

‘I Enough!*^ he said. “Hold your tongue! The 
article which chiefly concerns us is this: In all things 
remember God. And God has commanded us to be 
reconciled, the one with the other." 

So he tried again to persuade the two peasants to see 
reason, but without success, for Gabriel would not 
listen to him. 

“ I am a man wanting but a year of fifty," he said. 

“ and have a married son. Never since my boyhood 
have I .been beaten Yet now, when this scoundrel 
Ivan has brought me under the lash, I am to erv 
pardon to him! Nay, let things he. But he shall 
have cause to remember me." 

Again his voice broke, and he could say no more, but 
turned and left the court-room. 

From the district town to Ivan’s home was a distance 
of ten versts, so that it was quite late when Ivan 
reached there, and the women had gone to bring the 
sheep home. He unsaddled his horse and stabled 
it, and then entered the hut. There was no one 
within, since his sons were not yet back from the 
fields, and the women had gone to fetch the sheep. 
Seating himself upon a bench, he plunged into thought. 
He recalled the passing of the sentence upon Gahnel, 
and how Gabriel had blanched as he heard it and 
turned his face to the wall. Ivan's heart suddenly 
contracted. He pictured to himself what it might 
have been like if he himself had been sentenced to 
be flogged, and he felt sorry for Gabriel. At that 
moment he heard the old man on the stove begin 
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coughing, and then turn himself over, put his feet to 
the floor, and stand up. Having risen, the old man 
dragged himself to the bench, and sat down beside 
Ivan. The effort of getting so far had exhausted him. 
and for a moment or two he could only cough. At 
length, when his coughing fit was passed, he leaned 
forward over the table and said: 

“ Well? Did the court try the case? " 

“ Yes,” answered Ivan, ” and sentenced Gabriel 
to twenty strokes.” 

The old man shook his head. 

” That IS bad, Ivan,” he said, ” as also is all this 
that you are doing. You are harming yourself even 
more than him. Even when he hcis been flogged, 
how will you be the better off?” 

” This much — that he will refrain from doing such 
things again.” 

“But what things? What worse things has he 
done than you?” 

“Nay, but what has he not done^ ” cued Ivan. 
“ He nearly killed my daughter-in-law, and now 
threatens to fire my farm! Why should I knuckle 
under to him? ” 

The old man sighed, and said 

“ You, Ivan, can walk and ride about the world, 
while I have to he the year round on the stove; so 
that i>erhaps you think that you see everything and 
I nothing. Bu^ no, my son. it is not so. There is 
very little that you See, for Iiatred has blinded your 
eyes. Others’ sins you see, but not your own, for 
tium you place behind your back. You said just now 
that Gabriel has done you much evil. Yet, if he had 
been the only one who had done evil, there would have 
been no quarrel between you. Can a dispute between 
two men arise from one side only? No, it takes two 
to make a quarrel. Hts wrong-doing you see, but 
not your own. If all the wrong had been on his side, 
and all the right on yours, bad blood could never have 
been made Who was it tore his beard? Who was 
it overturned his nek when stacked^ Who was it 
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first haled the other before the courts, and is haling 
him still? Nay, but your own way of life is wrong, 
and that is whence the ill comes. I never lived so, 
my son, and never taught you to do so. How did 
I live with the old man, his father? Why, on neigh- 
bourly terms, as neighbours should do. If they ran 
short of meal, his wife would come to me and say: 
' Good Uncle Frol, our meal has given out.' ' Go, 
then, young woman,' I would say, "to the bmn and 
take as much as you reqiure.’ Again, if they were 
lacking a hand to lead the horses at ploughing, I 
would say to you: ‘Go, little Ivan, and help them 
with the horses.’ Then, in my turn, if I were short of 
anything, I would go to liis father and say: ‘ Unde 
Gordei, I am put to it for such and such an article ' 
‘Take it, then, good Uncle Frol,' he would rcnly; 
and thus it always wa^ with us, and life went smoothly. 
But how does it go now? Only to-day a soldier was 
speaking to me of Plevna; yet you and (iabricl arc 
waging a more grievous battle than ever there was 
fought at Plevna. Is this the proper way to live, 
then? No, it is not— it ls sinful. You are a peasant 
and the master of a home. I would ask you. then — 
what sort of a lesson are you teaching to your women- 
kind and children? Why, you are but teaching them 
to fight as dogs fight. To-day I saw lliat little rascal 
Tarass make a face at his Aunt Anna before his mother, 
and yet his mother only laughed at him. Is that 
right, I ask you? Are such things as (hoi to l>c? 
Are you to say a word to me. and I two m return to 
you, and you then to strike me, and I to strike you 
twice for your one blow^ No, no, my dear son. 
That was not how Christ taught us poor fools when 
He walked this earth of ours He taught us that to 
abuse we should return no answer, and his own con- 
science would convict the offender. Yes that is 
what Our Little Father taught us. And if a man 
should smite us on the one cheek, we should turn to 
him the other also, and even submit ourselves to 
death at his hands if need bt*. His own conscience 
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would convict him some day, and he would become 
reconciled and beg for pardon. Yes, that is what 
Christ taught us, and not pride. But why are you 
thus silent ? Is it not as I say? ** 

But Ivan returned no answer as he listened. 

The old man coughed, cleared his throat with 
difficulty, and went on : 

'‘Maybe you think that Christ taught us amiss? 
Yet his teaching was meant for us all, and for our good. 
Consider now your worldly substance ; has it increased 
or decreased since this Plevna was begun between you 
two? Cast up how much you have spent on law- 
costs, on journeying to court and expenses. Here 
are you, with three sons strong as eagles, and with 
plenty to live upon; yet, for all that, you must go 
seeking misfortune and wasting your means! And 
why? Simply through pride. You ought to be out 
in the fields with your sons — ploughing and sowing; 
yet you spend your time forever haling your enemy 
to court over some trifle or another. The ploughing 
is delayed, and the seeding, and so our Motner Earth 
does not bear. Why are the oats not sprouting yet? 
When were they sown? You had to go to town, 
forsooth. Yet what have you gained by your law- 
suiting? Only a load round your own neck. Ah, 
my son, remember what is your proper work in life. 
Turn again to your ploughing and your sons and your 
home, and if any man offends you, pardon him as God 
has bidden us do. Then will everything go better with 
you, and there will always be peace m your soul.*' 

Still Ivan said nothing. 

“ But see here, now, dear Ivan,” went on his father. 
” Listen to me who am an old man. Saddle the roan 
horse, and ^ back to the police-station and cancel 
your suit. Then, in the morning, go to Gabriel and 
ask pardon of him in God’s name, and invite him to 
your home for the festival. To-morrow, the birthday 
of Our Lady, set out the samovar, take a half-bottle, 
and renounce this sinfulness for ever. Ay, and bid 
the women and children do the same.” 
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Ivan sighed as he thought to himself: Assuredly 
the old man is right, only I know not how to do this— 
how I am to b^ome reconciled." 

The old man seemed to have guessed his thoughts, 
for he said: 

" Nay, but do not delay, dear Ivan. A fire should 
be quenched at the start, else, if it burn up, it may 
never be mastered." 

He was going on to say more, when the women 
entered, chattering like magpies. Already they had 
heard the whole story of Gabriel being sentenced to a 
flogging and of his making threats of arson. Yes, 
they knew all about it, and had hastened to put their 
oar in by getting up a quarrel with Gabriel's women- 
folk at the pasture-ground. Now they burst out with 
the news that Gabriel's daughter-in-law had threatened 
them with the public prosecutor, whom she declared 
to be intervening on Gabriel’s behalf. The public 
prosecutor (so said the women) was reviewing the 
whole case, and the schoolmaster liad written out a 
petition to the Tsar in person, and in this petition 
every suit w’as set forth from the beginning— -the one 
about the linch-pin, and the one al)Out the garden- 
ground, and so on — and half Ivan's land would be 
given to Gabriel as compensation. 

When Ivan heard all this his heart grew hard again, 
and he thought better of being reconciled to his ad- 
versary. 

A farmer always has much to do* on his farm, 
so, instead of discussing matters with the women, 
Ivan rose and left the hut. By the tune he had 
cleared up things m the barn ana stable the sun had 
set and his sons were returning from the fields, where 
they had been ploughing a double tilth dunng the 
winter in readiness for the spnng corn. Ivan met 
them and asked them about their work, after which 
he helped them to take the harness off the horses, 
laid aside a broken horse-collar for repairs, and was 
for stowing away some poles in the staolc, but it was 
getting too dark to see So he left the {x>les till the 
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morning, and, after feeding the stock, opened the 
gates for young Tarass to take the horses across the 
roadway to their night pasture. Finally, he closed 
the gates, put up the Ixjard which fastened them, 
picked up the broken horse-collar and walked towards 
the hut, thinking: “ It is time now for supper and bed.'" 
At the moment he had forgotten all about Gabriel, 
as well as about his father’s words; yet he had no 
sooner laid his hand upon the door-knob to enter the 
porch, than he heard his neighbour shout out in a 
hoarse voice to someone on the other side of the fence: 
“ To the devil with him! I could kill him! ” 

These words aroused in Ivan all his old enmity 
against his neighbour, and he waited to hear what 
more he might say. But nothing further came from 
Gabriel, so Ivan went indoors. The lamp had just 
been lit, the young woman was sitting at her loom 
in the corner, the goodwife was preparing supper, the 
eldest son was putting a patch into his bast shoes, 
the second son was reading a book at the table, and 
little Tarass was getting himself ready to go and sleep 
in the horse-stable over the way. Everything would 
have looked cosy and cheerful had it not been for that 
one blighting influence — their wicked neighbour. 

Ivan came in tired, turned the cat off the bench, 
and rated the women for having put the stove-couch 
out of its place. He sat down with knitted brows to 
mend the horse-collar, but felt restless somehow. 
Gabriel’s words would keep running through his head 
— both the threats he had uttered in tiie court-house, 
and the words he had just shouted in a hoarse voice 
to someone behind the fence: “ I could kill him! ” 
Meanwhile the goodwife was bustling about to give 
young Tarass his supper. As soon as he had eaten it, 
he put on his little sheepskin and kaftan, belted them 
round, took a hunch of bread, and went out to dnve 
the mares down the street. His eldest brother was 
for going with him, but Ivan himself rose and accom- 
panied him out on to the steps. It was quite dark 
now in the yard, for the sky was overcast and a wmd 
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was rising. Ivan descended from the steps to mount 
his little son, and, having shoo’cd the foals after him. 
stood watching them depart. He could hear Tarass 
go riding along the street, until joined by other boys, 
and then the sound of them die away. Yet he still 
hung about the gates, for Gabriel’s words would not 
leave his mind: “ I pray that he and his may bum 
more sorely still.’* 

He would not hesitate to do it.” thought Ivan. 
” Everything is standing dry now, and there is a wind 
blowing, so that if he were to get in somewhere at 
the back, and fire things from there, it would make a 
terrible blaze. The wind would fan it too hercelv 
for it ever to stop. Yes, once it were alight then* 
would be no putting it out.” 

The idea took such a hold upon Ivan that, instead ol 
returning to the steps, he went out into the roadway, 
and then round behind the gates. 

" Suppose I make a complete insj^ection ot the 
place? he thought. “Who knows what that man 
mav not be up to? ” So he left the gates, and went 
along with stealthy tread until he came to the comer. 
There, as he glanced along the wall, he thought he 
could discern something moving — something which 
jutted out at one moment, and became hidden in a 
recess the next. He stopped and remained absolutely 
still as he listened and watched. Yet all was quiet. 
Only the wind kept shaking the leaves ol a vmc-s ck 
and moaning through its stems. It w^s very dark, 
yet not so completely so but that, by straining ins eyes. 
Ivan could distinguish the outlines ol things~^t the 
back wall, a plough, and the eaves overhead. He 
listened and watched, but there seemed to be no one 


there. , , 

'• I cannot help thinking that I saw a glimmer just 
now,’- he said to himself. " Supjwse 1 wore to go 
nght round the place? ” So he crept stealthily along 
under the stable, walking so softly in his bast sh^s 
that he could not even hear his own footsK'ps. He 
had almost reached the recess wfien lo' somcthint; 
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flashed for a moment beside the plough, and then 
disappeared. Ivan's heart gave a thump, and he 
stopped dead. Yet even as he did so there came a 
brighter glimmer at that spot — a glimmer which 
revealed a man in a cap— a man kneeling back upon 
his her Is and engaged in lighting a tuft of straw which 
he held in his hands. Ivan’s heart beat in his breast 
like a bird fluttering, as, stiffening himself all over, 
he darted forward with long strides, but too softly 
for him even to hear his own footsteps. ’’ He shall 
not es ape me! ” he thought. I will catch him in 
the very act! ’* 

He had not advanced another couple of strides 
when suddenly a brilliant light flared up — but not 
from the spot low down in tl e recess, for the wattling 
of the wall flamed up in the eaves, and thence the 
fire was carried on to the roof. In the light of the 
flames Gabriel stood revealed as clear as day. 

Ivan made for the lame man as a hawk stoops to 
a lark. “ I will wring his neck now,” he thought, 
” for he cannot escape me.” Yet the lame man must 
suddenly have heard his footsteps, for he glanced 
round, and then, with a sudden turn of speed, limped 
away like a hare. 

” You shall not escape me! ” shouted Ivan as he 
flew in pursuit. Just as he was on the point of seizing 
him by the collar, the hunted man doubled, and Ivan’s 
hands clutched the tail of his coat only. The tail 
tore away, and Ivan fell forwards. Instantly leaping 
up again, he shouted, “Watchman! Hold him!” 
and resumed the chase. 

Yet, while he had been scrambling to his feet, 
Gabriel had regained his own yard. Ivan pursued 
him there, and was once more on the point of seizing 
him, when something crashed down upon his head, 
like a rock falling from above, Gabriel had picked 
up an oaken stake lying in the yard, swung it aloft 
to the full extent of his arm, and brought it down 
upon Ivan’s head just as the latter ran in upon him. 

Ivan blinked his eyes, and sparks flashed before 
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them. Then all grew dark as he staggered and fell 
to the ground. When he came to himself again 
Gabriel had disappeared, and it was as light as day, 
while from the direction of his own yard there came 
a crackling, rattling sort of a sound, like a machine 
at w'ork. Ivan turned his head and saw that the 
whole of the back shed was ablaze, and that the side 
shed too had caught, N\hile flames and smoke and bits 
of burning straw m the smoke were being carried in a 
stream on to the hut. 

“ Help, neighbours! cried Ivan, raising liis hands 
in despair and smacking them down upon his thighs. 
" Pull the burning stuff from the eaves for me, and 
stamp it out! Help, good neighbours! ” 

He tried to keep on shouting, but his breath failed 
him and his voice choked. Then he tried to start 
running, but his legs refused to move, and kept 
catching against one another. Whenever he took a 
step forward he staggered, and his breath failed, 
so that he had to stand still and recover it before he 
could moVe again. At last, however, he managed 
to get round the shed and approach the fire. Tlie 
side shed was a mass of flames, as also were one comer 
of the hut and the porch. Indeed, the flames were 
bursting so furiously from the hut that the yard was 
impassable. A large crowd had collected, but had done 
nothing. Only the neighbours had succeeded in remov- 
ing their stock and furniture from their own premises 

Gabriers place was the next one after* Ivan’s to bo 
consumed, and then, the wind carrying the flames 
across the roadway, half the village became involved. 
The old man had been got out of Ivan’s hut only just 
in time, while the others had had to nish forth exactly 
as they were, and abandon every'thing. Tlie whole 
of the stock except the horses at night pasture had 
been consumed, as well as the poultry on the roosting 
beams, the carts, the ploughs, the harrows, the 
w'omen’s chests, and the grain in the Linns. On the 
other hand, Gabriel’s stock was saved, and a certain 
amount of his other belongings. 
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The fire lasted for a long time — all night, in fact— 
and for a while Ivan stood watching his place being 
consumed, and reiterating at intervals: “ Help, 
good neighbours! Pull out the burning stuff and 
stamp upon it! ** But when at length the roof of 
the hut tell in, he rushed into the very heart of the 
fire, and, seizing hold of a blazing beam, tried to drag 
it out. The women had seen him and called to him to 
come back, but he nevertheless dragged out the beam, 
and was about to drag out another, when he suddenly 
staggered and fell into the flames. His son went in 
after him, and got him out, but, although his hair 
and beard had been singed, his clothes half burnt away, 
and his hands injured, he had felt nothing. “ He 
has gone mad with grief,” said the peasants. In time 
the fire began to die down, yet Ivan still stood there, 
repeating: ” Help, neighbours! Pull out the burning 
stuff! ” 

Next morning the starosta sent his son to him. 

” Uncle Ivan,” said the son, ” your father is dying, 
and bade me fetch you to take leave of him.” 

Ivan had forgotten all about his father, and could 
not understand who was referred to. 

” Whose father? ” he asked. ” And who is it he 
wants? ” 

” Yourself. He bade me fetch you to take leave 
of him. He is dying in our hut. Come, Uncle Ivan ” 
— and the starosta' s son held out his hand to him. 
Ivan went \v1th him. 

Some blazing straw had fallen upon the old man 
as he was being carried out of the hut the previous 
night, and burnt him badly. They had then removed 
him to the starosta's hut, which stood in the far out- 
skirts of the village, and had escap)ed the fire. 

When Ivan reached his father there was no one in 
the hut but an old woman, and some children lying on 
the stove; for everyone else was busy at the ruins 
of the fire. The old m^n was lying in a bunk, with a 
candle in his hands, and his face turned towards the 
door. As soon as his son entered the outer door he 
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stirred a little, and when the old woman went to tell 
him that his son had come, he bade him draw nearer. 
Ivan did so, and the old man said: 

What did I tell you, dear Ivan? Who was it 
fired the village? ’* 

“ He, dear father. He, for I found him at it. With 
my own eyes I saw him put the kindling into the eaves. 
Ah, if only I had stopped to pull out the bunnng straw 
and stamp upon it! But I had no time." 

" Ivan,^' went on the old man, " my end is near, 
and I would have you reconciled. Whose was the 
fault? " 

Ivan gazed fixedly at his father, but remained 
silent. Not a word could he utter. 

" Before God, speak," said his father again. " Whose 
was the fault? Wliat did I say to you but lately? " 
Then at length Ivan came to liimself and under- 
stood all. He gave a sob and replied 
" Mine was tne fault, dear father." 

Then, bursting into tears, he fell upon his knees 
and exclaimed: 

" Pardon me, 0 my father! I have sinned both 
against you and against God! " 

The old man moved his hands and changed the 
candle into his left. Then he raised his right hand 
towards his forehead as though to cross himself, but 
could not stretch it so far, and desisted 

" Glory be to Thee, oh, Lord! Glory be to Ihce! " 
he murmured as he turned his eyes again ifpon his son. 
" Rut, Ivan, dear Ivan — " 

“ What is it, my father? " 

" What shall you do now? " 

Ivan burst out weeping afresh. 

" I know not, dear father," he said. " How, in- 
deed, are we to live, now that this has happened? " 
The old man closed his eyes, moistened his lips a 
little, as though he were collecting all his strength, 
and then said, as he re-oi>ened his e>cs’ 

" Live on and prosper. So long as your life be with 
God, you will prosper," 
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He was silent for a moment, then smiled gently 
and continued: 

“ Look you, dear Ivan — never say who started the 
fire. If you should shield the sins of another, God 
will pardon you two of your own " — and, taking the 
candle in his two hands, the old man folded them upon 
his breast, sighed, stretched himself out, and passed 
away. 

Ivan never told of Gabriel, and so no one ever 
knew whence the fire originated. 

Indeed, Ivan’s heart went out to Gabriel, whDe 
Gabriel, for his part, was ama ed that Ivan had never 
informed against him. At first he went in fear of him, 
but gradually grew accustomed to the new order of 
things; with the result that the two peasants aband- 
oned their feud, and their families did the same. 
While their new homesteads were being built, the two 
families lived as one, under the same roof; and when 
the whole village had been rebuilt, with its huts put 
wider apart, Ivan and Gabriel still remained neigh- 
bours, with contiguous homesteads. 

Indeed, they lived as good neighbours as their 
fathers had done. Never did Ivan Shtchevbakoff 
forget the advice of the old man and the law of God — 
that a fire should be quenched when it is but a spark. 

If any man did him wrong, he would strive, not to 
avenge himself, but to right the matter; and if any 
man flung him an evil word, he would strive, not to 
return a wbrd more evil, but to teach that man a 
better one. And in like manner also he taught his 
women-folk and sons to do. 

Thus Ivan Shtchevbakoff put straight his way of 
life, and prospered as he had never done before. 
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the trend <rf Tolstoy’s thought after 
his ’’spiritual crisis.’** 

Dr Andreyev underlines the secret 
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seem to be embryos of a possible retell- 
ing on the grand scale. Sometimes, 
on the contrary, they arc reminiscent 
of some particular detail of one of the 
author’s ideas. The frequent didac- 
ticism of Tolstoy’s short stories, which 
is evident, even in his earliest literary 
ventures, is of espedal interest. It is 
fascinating to observe how Tolstoy 
purposely makes use of all the force 
of his creative talent to emphasize any 
idea in which he is pardciilarly inter- 
ested and how deliberately he varies 
his style in order to do this.* 
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